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PREFACE. 





n$ 

w Thb late Professor Hadlej held a very high plaoe 

in the judgment of American scholars. As a Ghreek 

/w scholar, and as a student of comparatiye philology, no 
one was more respected. Bat he was a man who did 
^ not confine himself closely to one line of stndy, and 
quite a number of years ago he conceived a desire to 
make himself acquainted with Boman law. For some 
tirne he had classes in the Institutions of Justinian, 
and in the progress of his study was led into the deep- 
er recesses of his subject When he b^an to prepare 
the lectures which are herewith given to the public, I 
am unable to determine with accuracy ; but he must 
have put them into some form as many as ten years 
since. These lectures, or a part of them, were several 
times read to the senior undergraduates of Yale Col- 
lege, a short time before their examination for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts ; they were also more than 

7 vim 
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once delivered to the students in the law department; 
and once they formed a part of the graduate course at 
Harvard, where, I am assured, thej were exceeding! j 
wdl received^ 

The success which these lectures met with seems to 
have suggested to Professor Hadley their publication. 
At least after his death, November t4, 1872, his man- 
uscript gave indications of such a plan. It was writ- 
ten out in that rery minute, yet clear and beautiful, 
handwriting of hu, the very d^t of whush gave pleas- 
ure, with soarcdyan erasure or interlinieation. The 
whole subject lay as in sunlight betbre his mind, as he 
began to write, and, having ^nobably made more than 
one copy of his lectures, he had almost nothing in atvle, 
method, or ohoioe of material, to alter* 

Professor Hadley had qualities ni mind remark- 
ably well fitted for such an expositioii of Boman law 
as these lectures contain. In all his work as a college 
man and as a writer, in his conversation even, he ever 
showed uncommon clearness, beauty of mediod, power 
of expressing the exact idea in impropriate words, a 
certain joyousneds in communicating knowledge, and 
a simplicity of purpose, which looked away from him- 
•elfl No man I have known was more adapted by Na- 
ture to be an instructor ; he excelled in the mathemati 
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eal BcienceB, so that at one time he was urged to take a 
profesfiorfihip of them, while his Greek studies added 
el^ance to his style of exposition. 

The author of this preface was intrusted with the 
office of carrying these lectures through the press. 
They were so completely ready, that hardly an expres- 
sion or even a word needed correction, and so plainly 
written that the printer could have no excuse for mis- 
taking a letter. As calculated to initiate young stu- 
dents into the mysteries of Boman law, to difPnse a just 
idea of its preciseness of definition, and to broaden 
the foundation of legal study, they seem to me to pos- 
sess peculiar merit. 

The index to this volume was prepared by Prof 
Albert S. Wheeler, late of Cornell University. 

Thbodobb D. TVoolsst. 
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LEOTUBB L 

TBM O0KPD8 JUJUB dtlVUJBi 

Tb» Gobfto JvBmOiTiug f«|Hr«Mato tbeBoaaalawiii the form wbidi 
t MMnned a;t thft dose of Um anoitiiiperiod (aik«>aMad yaani after the 
lecemTiial legiflUition of the Twihre M>leeX mA thioegh whioh wa^aHy 
It has aeted mponmodeni theee. It ma ooaptted ia the Eaatem Roman 
BBBfare (the Western eeaied in 496 ▲. 9,), ante the Emperor Jastuuaa 
(eontroversies at to his character), who reigned 5S9-M5 a. d. 

The phm of the work, as laid oat hj Trihe^ian, ineloded two principal 
parts, to be made ftom the eonatitatioDa of the BenaD emperors, and 
from the treatises of the Roman Uwjers. The iumrtftrftoiiat (lawmtter- 
aneea) of the emperors oonsiBted of— 'l. Or^Hamm^ proposals of law, sub- 
mitied to and adopted by the Senate; % BiUta^ laws issued directly by 
the emperor sa head of the state ; 8. Jfoiviste, iastraotions addressed by 
the emperor to high officers of law and Jaatiee ; 4» Ikerda^ deeisiona 
giren by the emperor in cases brooght before him by appesl or other- 
wise ; 6. ReBeHptOy answers r et urned by tiie emperor when oonsolted on 
qnesiioos of law by parties in a suit or by msgiatratea. Codes made up 
of imperial constitntiona, sdected and arranged, had been prodaoed be- 
fore, especially the Theodosian Code in the fifth century. The new 
Covsx Ck iro i iT PT io inni» prepared in little more than a year, was published 
hi April, (29. 

The next work was to digest the treatises of the most eminent law 
writers. Thirty-nine were selected, nearly all of whom lived between 100 
a. o. and 250 a. d. Their books (2,000 in number) were divided among 
a body of collaborators (sixteen besidee Tr»t>onian), eadi of whom from 
the books assigned to him extracted what he thought fMroper, making the 
necessary changes (as to which Justinian had issued a number of tkemonm 
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for tiidr giddaBeeX aad putting the eztncta (9,000 m all) under en 
arranged scnes of headii The Diabr (or PadbcibX thu produced by 
three yean' Ukbor, was iaaaed in KoTember, 6S3. It was dmded mto 
fifty books, and each book into several titles. About a tiiird part comes 
from the jurist Ulpian (died f3S\ a mxtfa from his contemporary Julius 
Panlna, a twelfth from Papinian (died 212^ eta Tlie Digest is the kmg^ 
est romponent of the Corpus Juris, snd mudi the most importaat, from 
the nature and Yariety of its eontentSi showing the spirit of the law, and 
giTing inustrations of juristie reasonings and methods. 

To bring the Oodex Comwiitutitmmm into better conformity with the 
Digest, it was rerised in 6S4, and issued as we now have it In November 
of that year. It was divided into twelve books, snd these into titles, 
with the same goieral arrangonent as the Digest. Tet it contains some 
topics whidi do not appear in the Digest, cqieeudly all those connected 
with CSiristianity and the church. In genoal, it contains mudi more of 
pnbfic law than the Digest ; and the superiw importance of the latter is 
partly due to this fitct, it being the private, not the pubfic, law of Rome 
wfaidi has obtained currency in modem Europe. 

The Corpus Juris indudes slso an demoitary tert4iook, the Irannr- 
nons (founded <m the tn ttihrfi omm of Gains, who flourished about ISO, 
and whose woiks furnished many extracts to the Digest). It was pre- 
pared by Tribonian, TheofAQus, and Dorothens, and was issued with the 
Digest in 533. Subjects of its four books. 

The Institutes, Digest, and Codex, were given, as a complete body of 
law, to the law-schools at Constantinople, Borne, Boytus, Alexandria, 
Gaesarea, to be studied in their five years' currienfann. Tsl the courts it 
was to supersede all earlier authorities. No abbreviations were to be used 
m copying it. No commentaries were to be written on it (only tnuishb- 
tions into Greek, and summaries of its contents), lest they should give 
rise to controvereies : futility of the prohibitkm. 

Later statutes of Justinian, arranged in order of time, fi>nn the 
Novels {nortUae a mtHtuH o ma, most of them in QredLX dw last compo- 
nent of the Corpus Juris. 

The whole Cwpus Juris too good for the age in wliich it appeared. 
Sopeneded in the Eastern Empire by paiaphraseS) afaridgmmits, and 
later comfMlationn. Its influence for several oentnries confined to some 
parts snd dties of Italy. 

The subject, on which I am to ^^e jou a few leo- 
tnres, is the Ciyil Law — the Boman Law — its Historj 
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and System. My desire, of course, is to give you all 
the information I can, in the very scanty time allowed 
to UB. But I shall try to remember that you are bear- 
ers only, not readers ; and that I must not pack the 
matter too closely ; that I must avoid at once a brevity 
of statement which you would find unintelligible, and 
a multiplicity of details which you would find confus- 
ing and wearisome. The subject involves, almost of 
necessity, a good deal that is technical and dry: I 
could hardly expect that my lectures would receive 
place in a "Library of Entertaining Knowledge.'' 
My reliance must be on the interest and importance of 
the theme itself, rather than on any attraction which 
I can hope to give it by my mode of treatment. That 
it has importance and interest, to the student of his- 
tory and the man of liberal culture as well as to the 
expectant lawyer, will, I hope, be apparent as we pro- 
ceed ; I shall not try to prove it now. 

The first object to which I call your attention is 
the great law-book, the "Corpus Juris Civilis," in 
which the Koman law was eipbodied at the close of 
the ancient period, and through which mainly it has 
exercised its influence upon later ages. The Boman 
law has, indeed, a previous history of great length and 
great importance ; it can be traced with more or less 
distinctness from the decemviral code of the Twelve 
Tables, four centuries and a half before Christ, to the 
ooropilation of the Corpus Juris in the reign of the 
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SmpeTor JoBtiiiiau, more than fire oentaries after 
Ohrisl. Thxx>iigh this long period of neailj a thousand 
years, the Boman law was in a constant prooesa of change 
and deTelopment. The alterations it underwent were 
oeTer violent or reyolntionary ; they proceeded from 
point to point, with a slow, natnral, and steady prog- 
ress ; bat they amoanted, in the course of centnries, 
to extensive and radical transformations of the system. 
The Oorpns Juris Otvilis represents only one phase^ the 
latest phase, of this long development. It has, how- 
ever, a preeminent importance, because the rnles and 
principles of the law were then reduced to the form of 
a system, condensed, digested, and complete, in which 
they were best fitted to influence the mind and mould 
the institutions of modern Europe. The Corpus Juris 
is a product of the Eastern Soman Empire : the West- 
em had ceased to exist, even in name, a half-century 
before the accession of Justinian. Germanic tribes 
were established as conquerors and sovereigns in all the 
provinces of the West : the Angles and Saxons in Brit- 
ain, the Franks and Buigundians in Gaul, the Yisigoths 
in Spain, the Ostrogoths in Italy, the Yandals in North- 
em Africa. Justinian, afterward, by the arms of his 
great generals, Belisarius and Karses, crushed the power 
of the Yandals and the Ostrogoths, and brought Africa 
and Italy into a precarious and transient connection 
with his empire. But Justinian himself was a bar- 
barian ; a man of Slavonic birth, he reigned over a 
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people who Bfok» Gredc and called themeelTea Bomanai 
io whom he jesned a Latin Iaw*book whioh few of them 
oould either read or uaderatand* The character of 
Jastiniaii haa beea the sabjeot of earnest oontroveraj* 
He has been extolled aa a model of exoellenoey a prince 
of extraordinary jostioe, knowledge, and sagaeitj ; and 
he has been deeried as a prodigj of baaeneas, as weak, 
ignorant, eovetoafl, corrupt, and jMrofligate. It is curi- 
ous that both these views have come down to us from 
one author, the historian Procopiua, a contemporary of 
Justinian, the principal authority for the erents of his 
life and reign. His hiatorias of the Persian War, the 
war with the Yandala, the Gothic War, etc., are Ml of 
the praises of the emperor. But in another work, 
known by the name of ^' Historta Arcana,'' and con- 
taining a scandalous record of the court of Oonatanti- 
oople, he paints both Justinian himself and his empress 
Theodora in the blackest colors. A more remarkable 
case of blowing hot and cold from the same month, at 
tlie same object, it would be hard to find in the annals 
of literature. It is probable that both representations, 
the panegyrical and the yituperatiTe, are earieatures 
of the reel man. It is dear that Justinian had his 
faults, cottspicaons among which were vani^, jealooay, 
and greed; but he waa not worse than the majority al 
thoee who preceded and followed him on the Bjvsntine 
UuDiie. Aa to his talents, it is evident that he had the 
eapaoity of cooceiTing . large things, of planning and 
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undertaking ^^ enterprises of great pith and nioment ; " 
and he had also the art, which many princes equally 
ambitions do not have, of finding the ablest men of his 
time to serve in carrying out his enterprises. Of his 
generals, Belisarios and Narses, we have jnst spoken ; 
but he was no less fortunate in his great law-minister, 
Tribonian. The Oorpus Juris is an endnring monu 
ment of the capacity and energy of the great lawyex 
who bore the foremost part in its construction. 

Justinian came to the imperial throne at the mature 
age of forty-five, in the year 627. A few months later, in 
the year 528, he entered npon the work of collecting, re- 
vising, and systematizing, the whole body of the Soman 
law. This work, under the guidance of Tribonian, was 
divided into two principal parts, according to the ma- 
terials of which the new book was to be composed. 
These were, first, the constitntions of the Boman em- 
perors ; and, second, the treatises of the Boman lawyers. 
The name eonstUiiiHaneSy applied to the law-making 
utterances of the Boman emperors, had a very different 
meaning from our word ^^ coiiistitution,'' nsed to denote 
the fundamental, organic law of the state. Every offi- 
cial public document issuing from the emperor, and 
creating, declaring, or modifying law, was a constituHo. 
It is a general term including documents of several dif- 
ferent kinds: thus — 1. Orationesy or proposals. of laws 
Aubmitted to the Senate for their action, the submission 
being a mere form, as the Senate, of course, ratified 
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what the emperor proposed; 2. JSiUota^ laws which 
the emperor himself pat forth, in his character as high- 
est magistrate, without invoking the authority of the 
Senate; 3. Jfcmdataj directions addressed by the em- 
peror to the prefect of the city, or the prefect of the 
praetoriom, or to his legates in the provinces, or to oth- 
er officers invested with jurisdiction, instructing them 
in reference to the administration of law and justice; 
4. DecreUiy decisions given by the emperor in law-cases 
which were brought before him, by appeal or by peti- 
tion, for his investigation and judgment ; and — 5. R^ 
9crvpta^ answers returned by the emperor, when con- 
sulted on questions of law, either by the parties in some 
controversy, or, more commonly, by officers charged 
with the administration of justice in Italy or the prov- 
inces. All these various utterances are included in 
the t«rm (xmstituUones ; and it is hardly necessary to 
say that, although professing to come from the person 
of the emperoi^, they were actually composed by jurists, 
and usually by those who stood first in their profession. 
Of course, the number issued during five centuries of 
imperial dominion must have been very large. Three 
or four collections had already been made, in which the 
most important constitutions were selected from the 
mass,, presented in a condensed form, and arranged 
according to their subjects. The last and most elab- 
orate of these collections was the Theodosian Code, 
compiled about a century before, the accession of Jus 
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tinian ; it is ttiU in great part extant, and, next to the 
OorpixB Juris €&nlis (though proosimmi lan^a im ier va Uo)^ 
IB the most eztenaiTe moaoment of the Boman law. It 
was the first object of Tribonian, in carrying out the 
proposed reconatraotion of the law, to pr^are a new 
ooUeotion of imperial constitutiona, aeleeted, abridged, 
rcTiaed, and ajatematised, on the same general plan aa 
tli4» Theodoaian Oode : thia latter code and the others 
which preceded it, were fiieelj need in making the 
new compilatUNL. By these helpa, in addition to th^r 
own energy, the oompilerB were able to push on their 
taak with soeh nidify, that the work was completed 
and iaaned wiA imperial sanction in Aprils 530, a little 
more than a year from the time of its inception. 

* Bot the second task, which they had yet to aoeoqti- 
pliah, was one of much greater difficulty — to prepare 
a digest of the tieatises of tiie moat dnitinguished 
writers on law. The literature which they had to 
examine was of Tery considerable extent. The wmkB 
to be digested were by thirty-nine authors, and oon 
sisted of about 8,000 books, in the Boman sense, 
according to which Oaesar'a ^ Gallic War " would be 
reckoned, not as one book, but as eight booka. It 
was, moreover, even in the time of Justinian, an an- 
cient literature. Of the thirty-nine authors^ the mo£t 
important belonged to a period from three to four 
centuries before Justinian ; only two of them were 
more recent than three centuries before; while the 
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earliest of the number, Q. Mucius Scaevola, an older 
contemporary of Cicero, flourished fully six centuries 
before Justinian. In this long interval, the Boman 
law had undergone extensive changes, so that much of 
tiie contents of these works had become obsolete, and 
aiily by considerable alteration could be adapted to the 
present conditi ^n of the law. To guide the compilers 
in making the required alterations, a series of imperial 
ordinances was put forth, under the name of deoisioneSy 
marking out the precise features of the new law, in dis- 
tinction from the antiquated elements of the earlier sys- 
tem. In these preliminary labors, some time was con- 
sumed, and it was not until the close of the year 630, 
that the preparation of the digest itself was entered on. 
In this work, Tribonian had the aid of sixteen associates, 
among whom were four law-professors from the law- 
schools of Constantinople and Berytus. The books to 
be examined were divided up among the collaborators. 
Each one, as he read those assigned to him, was to ex- 
cerpt such passages as seemed to him deserving ol 
insertion, making the necessary alterations in them, 
and arranging them under a prescribed series of titles. 
When this process was finished, the collections were to 
be brought together, and incorporated into one work, 
with such further rejections, additions, and alterations, 
as should reduce them to a harmonious system. The 
plan was accomplished in about three years, a space of 

time surprisingly small, when we consider the amount 
2 
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of work to be done, and the general thorougliness with 
which it appears to have been executed. There are 
found, indeed, a namber of oversights : a few passages 
occur in places where they could onlj have been put 
by mistake; a few are inserted in more than one place, 
without occasion for the repetition ; a few are in irrec- 
oncilable conflict with one another. The wonder, how- 
ever, is, not that such blemishes should occur, but that 
there are not more of them. 

The Digest — or Pandects (all-receiving), as it is also 
called from the multiplicity of its sources — ^was issued 
with authority of law, in December, 583. It is divided 
into fifty books, and each book is divided into a num- 
ber of titles '(^ti2t), each with its appropriate heading. 
Under these titles stand the extracts, each one preK 
ceded by the name of the author and of the treatise 
from which it was taken. The aggregate number of 
extracts is about 9,000. Many of them are very short, 
consisting of one or two lines, and, in some instances, 
containing only part of a sentence ; while others would 
flU several octavo pages of average size. About a third 
of the collection is taken from one author, TTlpian, the 
most prolific of Soman law-writers, who was prefect 
of the praetorium, in the reign of Alexander Sever us, 
and lost his life in an insurrection of the soldiers. 
Julius Paulus, a contemporary of TTlpian, stands next 
to him in the amount of material furnished to the col- 
lection : to TTlpian and Paulns, taken together, belongr 
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half the Digest. Next to these in the amoant taken 
from bis writings, bat perhaps superior to all others in 
the intrinsic merit of his contributions, is Papinian, the 
faultless model of a Boman jurist, who was regarded 
bj his contemporaries with a veneration which has been 
sustained by the judgment of succeeding ages. When 
the tyrant Oaracalla murdered his brother Geta, he 
called upon Papinian to prepare an address to the 
Senate, in yindication of the act, promising, if he 
would do so, to fcn'give him for the favor which he 
had shown to Oeta' while living. But the jurist re- 
fused to comply with the demand, sajring that it was 
easier to commit an act of fratricide than to defend 
it; no doubt, foreseeing the fate which such an an- 
swer to such a prince could not fail to bring on the 
man who gave it. 

But it would lead us too far to notice in detail the 
other writers whose works are represented in this great 
collection. It concerns us more to observe that, while 
the Digest or Pandects forms much the largest fraction 
of the Corpus Juris, its relative value and importance 
are far more than proportionate to its extent. The 
Digest is, in fact, the soul of the Corpus, which, with- 
out it, would seem almost a cadaver, the corpse or 
skeleton of itself. It is the characteristic element, 
which distinguishes this from other codes, ancient and 
modem, and gives it the undeniable superiority. In 
most codes we have, from beginning to end, only a diy, 
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eategorical, imperatiye ^^ thou shalt," ^^ thon shalt not,'' 
' do this and live,'' ^^ avoid that, abstain from that, or 
Buffer the penalty." But in the Digest we have defi* 
nitions, maxims, principles, applications, distinctions, 
illustrations — all in endless abundance and variety. It 
is as if one should make a compend of English law by 
selecting the most judicious and accurate statements 
from treatises like those of Blackstone and Kent, and 
the most pithy, pointed, luminous utterances from the 
decisions of judges like Mansfield, Scott, Marshall, and 
Story ; and placing them together in an arrangement 
which, if not altogether scientific, should be, at least, 
practically convenient, natural, and easily compre- 
hended. A digest constructed on this plan was in the 
highest degree fitted to be a teacher of law to after- 
times ; for it shows the spirit of the law, the principles 
of equity on which it is founded, the reasonings and 
method by which it is built up as a rational, intelli- 
gible, orderly system. No other code has been so well 
adapted to stimulate, develop, and discipline the ju- 
ristic sense ; the great office which the Corpus Juris, 
operating mainly through this part of its contents, has 
discharged for medisBval and modem Europe. 

We have seen that the other leading component 
of the Corpus Juris — ^the Codex Constitutionum — ^was 
prepared in the year 528 and the first part of 629. It 
was only natural that the time and labor bestowed on 
the preparation of the Digest should have brought to 
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light nameroBB incongraitieB and imperfections in the 
earlier work. In many points, the compilers had come 
to have a more distinct and a more advanced concep- 
tion of the modifications which it was desirable to make 
in the older system. Hence, the Oodez appefi^ed, in 
the light of these altered views and this added experi- 
ence, to be, as it were, already obsolete, not to be in 
harmony with the Digest, or worthy to have a place in 
the final and authoritative Oorpns Juris. It was re- 
solved to subject it to a thorough revision, or redac* 
tion. This task occupied another year ; and in Novem- 
ber, 534, the new Oodex Oonstitutionum, the Codasn 
repetiiae pM^dedicmM^ was published, to take effect on 
the 29th of December, the former Codex being then 
repealed. It is in this latter form only that the Oodex 
has come down to us. It is divided into twelve books, 
and these again into titles, with headings to indicate 
the subject of each one, under which the constitutions 
pertaining to that subject are arranged in chrono* 
logical order, with a statement, for each, of the em- 
peror by whom, and the year in which, it was iasned. 
The arrangement of subjects, as might be expected, is 
in general the same with that of the Digest. An ab- 
solute agreement in this respect was not regarded as 
necessary, especially as the Codex embraced a number 
of topics which, by the nature of the case, could not 
appear in the Digest The latter was of course silent 
on all matters and relations which had risen into being 
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or importance during the two or three centoriee before 
Justinian, as all the writers represented in it were of 
older date than two, nearly all of older date than three 
centuries before. Thus, the church, the clergy, the 
monastic orders, and other matters pertaining to the 
Christian religion, so far as they could come within the 
cognizance of civil law, figure largely in the Oodex, as 
they were among the most frequent subjects of legi&- 
latioD for Oonstantine and his successors. But the series 
of great law-writers had come to an end some time 
before Christianity ascended the imperial throne ; the 
Digest, therefore, has nothing to say of its officers and 
institutions. 

In general, it may be said that the Codex consists, 
to a much greater extent than the Digest, of pvhUe 
law, in all its departments; that is, the law which pre- 
scribes and regulates the organism of the state, with 
all state institutions, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
Here belongs all that relates to forms of government, 
modes of administration, duties of public officers, and 
the like. Under public law is included also (yrimi/rud 
law, the law of crime and panishment — ^a crime being 
a wrong action viewed as affecting the rights, not of 
individuals, but of society, as a violation of public peace 
and order, as an offence against the state. On the 
other \i9JiAy private law is occupied with the rights of 
individuals, with the modes by which individuals may 
acquire such rights, or transfer them to others, and the 
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ways in which individaals may obtain personal redreea 
when these rights are impaired by frand or violence. 
Now the fact which I wish to emphasize is this, that 
the Digest is composed of private law in a far larger 
proportion ;than the Oodex. This is a fact which gives 
to the Digest something of the snperior interest and 
importance which belong to it. It is mainly by reason 
of the piiyate law which it embodies, that the Corpus 
Jnris has e^rted its immense inflnence on jnrispradence 
and justice in modem Europe. The public law of the 
Oorpus Juris was something distinctively Boman, and 
even Byzantine, the last result of a peculiar political 
development, which has occurred but once in the his- 
tory of the world, and can never be repeated. To 
modem states, founded on different principles from 
those of ancient Bome, and seeking widely different 
ends by means that differ not less widely, the public 
law of the flourishing or expiring empire could have 
only a very limited application. The private law of 
the Bomans was, to a great extent, based on principles 
of natural equity and universal reason, which have not 
lost their force with the altered circumstances and ad- 
vanced civilization of more recent times. Hence, it 
has been received as fundamental law by some of the 
most enlightened and civilized nations of modem Eu- 
rope. But no modem state has received the public law 
of the Bomans as the foundation of its own public law 
All attempts to give it this position and chc^acter hav 
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failed of saccesB. Thus, when the great German princee 
of the Hohenstanfen dynasty^ as Frederick BarbarosBa 
and Frederick IE., were endeavoring to bnild np a new 
Roman Empire, a Holy Roman Empire, in Qermanj 
and Italy, the Italian jarists of the famous school ol 
Bologna supported the imperial pretensions with texts 
and rules drawn from the storehouse of the Corpus 
Juris. They regarded, practically at least, its public 
and private law as parts of the same system, and there- 
fore equally authoritative. But the feudal lords of 
Germany and the free cities of Italy insisted on making 
a distinction between the two, and denying to the one 
an authority which they accorded to the other. 

But we have not yet considered all the component 
parts of the Corpus Juris. It was thought desirable 
that an introduction to the study of the law, an ele- 
mentary text-book for instruction, should be included 
in the plan. The work prepared for this purpose was 
a brief treatise, in extent but little more than a twen 
tieth of the Digest, to which it stands in the place of an 
i ntroduction. It bears the name of ^^ Institntiones," i.e., 
instructions, viz., for the beginner ; a name significant 
of the purpose which it was designed to serve. It was 
founded on a work of the same name Q^ Institutiones "), 
composed by Gains, in the time of the Antonines, about 
foul* centuries before the reign of Justinian. Gains is 
very often cited in the Digest ; only XTlpian, Paulus, 
Papinian, with a fourth writer named Pomponins, 
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Stand before him in this respect. Yet, strangely 
enough, nothing whatever is known as to his personal 
history ; his very name is irrecoverably lost, for Gains 
is only a prfienomen ; it is as though IGlton were onli 
kn^wn as John, or Shakespeare as William. Perhaps 
nothing more was known of him in the days of Jus- 
tinian. It wonld seem, however, that his Institntiones 
had been, from the time of its appearance, a popular 
book for law-students at the outset of their course, and 
this popularity may have served to buoy up the other 
compositions of its author. Of these other composi 
tions, one — ^named ^^Bes Quotidianae '' (daily cases) — 
was used in connection with the " Institutiones," in pre- 
paring the Institutiones ol Justinian. The task of 
preparation was executed by Tribonian, with the assist- 
ance of the law*professors Theophilus and Dorotheus. 
The processes of omission, insertion, modification, were, 
of course, adopted here, as in other parts of the Corpus 
Juris, to bring about a conformity with the altered 
system of the law. The little treatise was finished and 
published at the same time with the Digest, in Novem- 
ber, 533. It consists of definitions and elementary 
statements, and is divided into four books. The first 
book treats of family relations, as the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, father and child, guardian and ward. 
The second treats of property and the modes of acquir- 
ing it, ending with the subject of inheritance. The 
third treats of obligations, i. e., relations in which one 
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man is bound to give something to, or do something for, 
another man ; relations which usnallj arise from an 
express or implied contract between the two men, bat 
dometimes from violations by the one of rights pertain- 
ing to the other. The fourth treats of actions, L e., suifei 
at law, the legal remedies by which a man whose rights 
have been violated may seek redress for the wrong. 

Thus, at the close of the year 534, Justinian had 
accomplished the work of reorganization or reconstmo^ 
tion of the law, on which he had entered seven years 
before, at his accession to the throne. The Institu- 
kiones,. the Digest or Pandects, and the Codex Oonsti- 
tutionum, formed together a complete system of law 
and jurisprudence, which was assumed to be sufficient 
for all practical ends in the administration of justice. 
As such it was given to the law-schools as the exclusive 
subject of professional study. The principal law- 
schools of the empire were those of Constantinople, 
Rome, and Berytus, while institutions of inferior note 
were found in Alexandria, CsBsarea, and other places. 
The course of study, as prescribed by Justinian, in an 
ordinance of December, 533, consisted of five years. 
The students of the first year had hitherto been called 
by the nickname of dmpondii (two-penny men) ; th^ 
were now to be designated as ncm Ju%tmia/nei (Justin 
ian's freshmen) ; they were to read the Institutions, 
and to make a beginning with the Digest. The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth yetirs were also fl^'ven to the 
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Digest, but without proceeding further than through 
thirt j-«ix out of the fifty books. The instruction of these 
four years was carried on bj lectures and recitations. 
In the fifth and last year, the students were lett to them 
■elves, and read (or were supposed to read) the remain 
der of the Digest, and the Oodez Oonstitutionum. To 
•he courts of justice the new Oorpus was given, as 
superseding all former authorities. Ko ancient jurist 
must be cited, no earlier constitution appealed to, ex- 
cept in the words of the Corpus Juris. The exact pres- 
ervation and transmission of its text was an object 
which excited the special solicitude of the emperor. 
The abbreviations, which were used by ancient scribes 
much more than by modem, and were especially com- 
mon for technical phrases and formulas of frequent 
recurrence, often led to confusion and mistake. The 
copyist was expressly prohibited from using them in 
the transcription of this venerable work. But com- 
mentators were more dreaded than copyists. Justinian 
rigorously forbade the writing of any commentary on 
the books of the Corpus Juris. He conceded the priv- 
ilege of making Greek trauslations, which, indeed.) 
were almost indispensable in an empire composed in 
great part of Greek-speaking populations; but they 
must be close and literal versions, following the origi* 
nal faithfully from step to step (i. e., from sentence to 
sentence). He allowed also the formation of brief 
summaries, presenting the contents of a book or title 
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in a compendious shape, a syllabus or synopsis, with 
references to other parts of the work, and citation or 
collation of parallel passages. The reason for prohib< 
iting commentaries was the apprehension that they 
would suggest new controversies or revive old one?. 
And thus bring the law again into that unsettled, un« 
certain condition from which so much pains had been 
taken to raise it. Perhaps, a]so, he may have feared 
that some commentary might arise which would eclipse 
the original ; as, in the literature of English law, Coke 
upon Littleton is much more famous than Littleton 
himself. In any case, the object which he aimed to 
accomplish was neither attainable nor desirable. To 
enforce any system of law, it is necessary to find out 
what the system is, to ascertain its meaning, to inter- 
pret and expound it. Ambiguities of language are 
unavoidable, even in the most carefully constructed 
documents. Even if the language is unambiguous in 
itself, its application to new circumstances and oondi* 
tions will involve uncertainties and queries. To re- 
solve these doubts and difficulties, there must be a con- 
stant process of commentation, oral if not written. 
And if the process must go on, if commentation is un- 
avoidable, it is well that it should be written ; for in 
this form it will generally be more cautious and ezaet ; 
and the best results, when they are arrived at, will not 
be lost in air, but will be recorded and permanent, to 
the great advantage of sacceeding inquirers. Oontro 
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rersies on points of legal doctrine are, indeed, the in* 
editable result of mental activity applied without re* 
straint tj legal questions and relations. To stifle 
thought and to suppress freedom are the only effectua) 
means of avoiding such controversies. But, in a com' 
munity where freedom is suppressed and thought is 
stifled, what rights can be secure t What is the worth 
of law without either intelligence or liberty t 

It was no easy matter for a prince who had legis- 
lated so long and so much, to stay his hand and rest 
content with the work already accomplished. The 
appetite for legislation, like other appetites, is apt to 
grow with what it feeds on. The compilers of the 
Corpus Juris must have felt that in the new law-sys- 
lem, however much improved, there were still incon- 
gruities and inequalities which called for further im- 
provement; that there were necessities, either not 
provided for at all, or not in the best manner, by any 
rules contained in it. From many sources must have 
come a real or apparent demand for frirther law-making. 
Thus we find that Justinian, after the completion of 
hiB great legislative work, issued a Urge number of new 
constitutions, especially in the years from 685 to 545, 
in the last of which he lost his able and active minister 
Tribonian. Many of these constitutions made little 
alteration in the existing law ; but there were some 
which introduced extensive and important changes 
Justinian did not think it necessary to work over the 
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whole Corpus Juris so as to bring it into harmony with 
the mles and doctrines thus established. He may have 
dreaded the expenditure of time and toil necessary for 
the recasting of a law-book so voluminous : he may 
have shrunk from calling on his subjects to throw awa; 
the heavy and costly tomes which he had compelled 
them to procure in order to replace them by others 
equally heavy and costly : he may have felt that the 
revocation of a law-system so laboriously constructed 
and BO solemnly promulgated only a few years before, 
would lead people to regard the entire law as some- 
thing uncertain, fluctuating, and transient. At all 
events, he contented himself with bringing these later 
ordinances, as fast as they were issued, into a separate 
collection, where they stood in chronological order, 
without any attempt to give them a logical arrange- 
ment. This collection bore the name naveUae cansti- 
tationea (recent enactments): in all editions of the 
Corpus Juris, it stands as the concluding part, and by 
English writers is generally called the ISTovels, a name 
identical in spelling, though any thing but identical in 
what it designates, with that which we use for the 
eompositions of Bulwer, Dickens, or TroUope. In 
these ^Novels, the language generally used was the 
Greek; some, however, were issued in Latin, and not 
a few in Greek and Latin at the same time. In the 
last case, it is curious to note that Justinian himseli 
declares that the Latin form must be taken as the au* 
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ihentic and authoritative original, and the Qreek at 
only its translation ; the Latin was still regarded, hj 
the force of old tradition, as the proper official language 
of the empire. The actual use of Greek as the pre* 
vailing language of the Novels distinguishes this from 
the preceding portions of the Corpus Juris. In the 
Oodex the large majority of the constitutions are in 
Latin, and Latin is the language of thirty-eight out 
of the thirty-nine writers embraced in the Digest. 

In regard to this whole body of law, the construc- 
tion and outward appearance of which have thus been 
described — and especially in regard to the Digest, its 
largest and most characteristic part-— one may say, in 
general, that it was too good for the age in which it 
appeared. It was produced in a period of great and 
progressive decline, by men whom a study of older and 
better models had raised above the g^ieral level of 
their time. Apparently they hoped that, by bringing 
these same models into a form and position in which 
they could be generally known and studied, it would 
be possible to arrest the downward tendencies in the 
profession and practice of the law. In the reign of 
Justinian, at least in its earlier part, men were hoping 
for a good time coming. It Beemed as if the cloads 
which had settled down on the Koman world were 
beginning to break away ; as if the storm of barbarian 
invasion and conquest had spent its force, and the em- 
pire of the Csesars was to recover its ancient power 
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and glory. The legislation of Justinian shows the in« 
flnence of such anticipations. The old law, freed from 
the obsolete elements which encumbered and concealed 
it, was to hare the ascendency which it exercised in the 
(irosperons times of the earlier empire. These hopes, 
we know, were doomed to disappointment. The an- 
ticipated good time of restoration and revival never 
came. The downward tendencies of society were too 
strong to be arrested. The great law-book of Justin- 
ian seems to have gained no very wide currency 
among those for whom it was intended. It was, to a 
great extent, superseded in practice by paraphrases and 
abridgments, of the whole or of particular parts. An 
inquirer two or three centuries later, looking at the fate 
of this Justinian legislation, might have said that it was 
a splendid and elaborate failure. In the reign of Leo 
the Isaurian (717-741), the books of the Corpus Juris 
were hardly used at all in their original form ; and even 
the paraphrases and abridgments founded on it were so 
ill adapted to the existing state of the law, that thig 
emperor thought it necessary to issue a compendious 
code of his own. This was the state of things in the 
Eastern Empire. In Western Europe the Corpus Juris 
bad never found currency, except in Italy : and here, io 
•ome parts and cities of the peninsula, it still enjoyed 
an obscure and precarious influence. How it emerged 
from this condition to one of world-wide note and com- 
manding authority, will appear in the next lecture. 
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Tb Oermaiiie tribes which became masters of Gaul, Spain, and Italji 
Ib the fifth oentary, kept their Germanic law-customs for themseLyes, but 
saiBved the conquered populations to remain under the old Roman law. 
Hence a system of pertonal, rather than territorial law. Persons were 
sometimes allowed to ehoose their own law by a profemo. The multi- 
pficitj of systems was increased by the growth of an ecdsrioiUcal law, 
fSranded on the Boman, but with features peculiar to itself^ for eode- 
siastical persons and relations. 

In Britain, on the contrary, the Saxons and Angles, driving out the 
BatiTe inhabitants, became sole occupants of the conquered districts, and 
thus had no Roman law existing with and acting upon their own. 

Some of the Germanic chiefs (Alaric the Visigoth, Theodorio the 
Ostrogoth, Sigismund the Burgundian) issued, for the use of their native 
subjects, summaries of the Roman law, drawn from the Theodosian code 
and other earlier sources. These appeared shortiy before the Corpus 
Juris of Justinian, and were vastiy inferior to it in extent and value. 

It was formerly believed that the knowledge of the Corpus Juris m 
Western Europe began with the discovery of a copy (the Florentine MS.) 
of the Digest, said to have been found by the Emperor Lothar IL at the 
taking of Amalfi in 1186. But Savigny has shown that the Corpus Juris, 
Introduced into Italy during the rdgn of Justinian, never ceased to be 
known and used in parts of that country. But about 1100 (opening era 
of the Crusades) we find a greatly revived and extended study of tiie 
Roman law, carried on especially at Bologna, by a series of acute and 
profound law- teachers, called glowttorsy from the marginal glo^seB or con^ 
ments which they wrote on their copies of the Corpus Juris. A volu* 
ainous collection of these glosses, made by Accursius, one of the last 
flossators (died 1260), is printed in old editions of the Corpus Juris. 

As the effect of these studies, the Corpus Juris came to be received 
M law, as the main (though not exclusive) source of private law, first in 
8 
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lUlj, then in Soatbem France (ptnft de droit ierU)^ and at length (from 
the cloae of the thirteenth centary) in Germany. In the last, it was fa 
Tored by sovereigns who claimed to be chiefs of a Boman Empire, suc- 
eetsors of Angostus, Gonstantine, and Jastinian. 

In Korthem France {pay9 de e(nUmne\ the old customary law of the 
profinoes— an unwritten body of Gtennanic usages, mixed with Boman 
slementv and many things of later origin — maintained its leading pomtion ; 
bat with tUs, to supply its deficiencies, the Corpus Juris was received as 
auxiliary law. In Spain, too, it was received in much the same way. 

In England, the Roman law has never been received, even as auxiliary 
law. The common law (mainly an unwritten customary sjrstem, founded 
ultimately on (Jermamc usages) claims to supply its own needs by the 
extension of its own principles and analogies. Some of its expositors, 
as Blackstone, have shown an unreasonable jealousy of the Roman law. 
Tet the common law has been largely influenced by the Roman, in vi^ 
rious ways : 1. Through the ecclesiastical courts, their canon law being 
founded on the Boman. 2. Through the court of chancery, all the early 
chancellors being ecclesiastics, and therefore familiar with the canon law, 
if not with the Boman system. 8. Through the development of com- 
mercial law in its various departments. The old common law was mainly 
a (feudal) law of real estate. When personal property rose into greater 
importance, and complex relations of business and trade had to be pro- 
vided for, it was natural to adopt principles from the dvil law as devel 
oped and applied on the continent of Europe. — (Early borrowing from 
Roman law sources seen in Bracton.) 

The position of the Boman law in some countries has been lowered 
in appearance by the formation of new codes. A general code for the 
states of Prussia, projected by Frederick the Great m 1H6, was prepared 
many years later, 1784-^88, and went into effect in 1794. In France, the 
changes caused by the Bevolution seemed to call for a new code, but not 
much was done toward it until Napoleon became head of the state. The 
Code Napoleon, prepared in little more than two years, was prochumed 
in 1804. It was followed in 1811 by a code for the German hereditary 
states of toe Austrian monarchy. Tet, in all these countries, a knowledge 
of the Roman law is still regarded as essential to a proper understanding 
of their legal systems, and therefore as the necessary basis of a l^gal 
education. 

There is a wide difference in the effects of a eon* 
^aest, according as the conquerors are superior in civ- 
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ilization to the conquered, or inferior. When the Bo- 
manSy nnder the lead of Csesar, had become masters of 
Oaul, the old Celtic language of the country soon dis« 
appeared, and with it the old customs, laws, and insti- 
tutions of the people. The language, laws, and insti- 
tutions of the Eomans took their place. In the course 
of a few generations, Gaul was thoroughly Bomanized. 
Against a superior civilization armed with the force of 
political and military ascendency, the inferior had no 
chance of maintaining itself. But when the political 
and military ascendency is on one side, and the superior 
civilization on the other, the contest is more evenly 
balanced. When Bomanized Oaul was overrun and 
subjugated by Germanic tribes in the fifth century, the 
conquerors did not impose either their language or 
their laws on the conquered people. In communicat- 
ing with one another they continued for a considerable 
length of time to use their German mother-tongue : 
even Charlemagne, three centuries after Clovis, habit- 
ually spoke German. But in time they gave up their 
old language, and adopted the corrupt Boman of the 
country. Their laws they retained for their own use, 
as might have been expected, with much greater tena- 
:aty ; but even these they did not attempt to impose 
apon the native population. Though naturally at- 
tached to their own long-established usages, and un- 
willing to abandon them, they seem to have felt that 
these usages were suited only to themselves ; that the 
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requirements of dvilized societj, of settled and peac» 
fbl life, were better fulfilled by the higUy-dereloped, 
complex jarispmdenee of the Bomans. Hence arose a 
rerj cnrioos state of things, a system of personal, rath* 
er than territorial, law : the law to which a man was 
sabject depended not so mnoh on the place where he 
lived, as the race to which he belonged. The principle 
was, ^^ German law for the Germans (i. e., the Franks, 
Bnrgnndians, etc.), and Eoman law for the Eomane 
(i. e., the descendants of Eomanized Gunls)." Thus two 
neighbors living side by side would be subject to wholly 
different systems, because one was of Gallic origin and 
the other of Germanic. Indeed, the principle was 
carried even further. The Franks were divided intc 
two great sections, each of which had its own system 
of legal rules and customs, the Salian, or Western, and 
the Bipuarian, or Eastern, Franks. Now a Salian, 
wherever he might be, in whatever part of France, was 
judged by the Salic law ; and in like manner a Bipu- 
arian by the Bipuaric. In the case of a married worn- 
an, however, the law was determined, not by her na- 
tionality, but by her husband's, her legal existence and 
personality being regarded as merged in his. Where 
the parties to a lawsuit were of different nationalities, 
the law to be applied by the court was determined, 
sometimes by the person of the plaintiff who could 
slaim that rights given him by hie law had not been 
respected by the other party, and sometimes by the 
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pereon of the defendant who coxQd maintain that in all 
his dealings with the other party he had only exercised 
rights conferred apon him bj his law. In some cases a 
person had the privilege of making a profemo^ as it 
was called, i. e., of declaring pablidy by what law he 
wonld live and be judged. Of the confused and motley 
character of such a system (if the word system thns ap- 
plied is not a misnomer) it is difficult to form an 
adequate conception. The complication was further 
increased by the separate position of the clergy ; all 
clerical persons, of whatever nationality, being subject 
to an ecclesiastical law, which, though in the main de- 
rived from the Koman, had many elements and features 
peculiar to itself. 

The state of things here described, as subsisting in 
Ghkul under the Franks, was not confined to that prov- 
ince. It prevailed with little difference in Spain under 
the Visigoths, and in Italy under the Lombards. The 
condition of Britain was essentially different. That 
remote dependency of the empire, among the last to 
"be gained, among the first to be abandoned, had never 
been but very partially Bomanized. And its conquest 
by the Germanic invaders, unlike that of the conti- 
nental provinces, was a very slow and gradual one, 
proceeding from step to step for a hundred and fifty 
years. As one district after another became untenable^ 
it was deserted by the old inhabitants, who by a jour- 
ney of one or two days could escape from the detested 
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presence and power of the conquerors. Hence the 
Angles and Saxons became to a great extent sole ten- 
ants of the regions which they held in their possession. 
They were not settled — as were the contemporary 
Franks, Goths, and Lombards, and as the ITormans of 
a later day in Britain — ^in the midst of a large native 
population, who by force of superior numbers, if not 
of superior civilization, must exert an immense influ- 
ence on political and social relations^ While in the 
continental provinces the dominant races gradually 
lost their old Germanic idioms, the Saxons and Angles 
in Britain preserved theirs with very little mixture 
either of Boman or of Celtic elements. While in the 
former the great body of the people had a law-system 
of their own, which could not fail in time greatly to 
affect and modify that of the conquerors, in Britain the 
old Germanic maxims and usages of law were exposed 
to no such modifying influence. I call particular at- 
tention to this peculiarity in the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
of Britain — ^the absence of any numerous conquered 
people, more or less imbued with Boman civilization; 
to react on the language and institutions of the con- 
q'lerors — because it lies at the foundation of that wide 
difference which even now separates the common law 
of England and our own country from the other law- 
systems of Western Europe. 

We have now to ask what was the Boman law 
which remained as a rule of action for the great masc 
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»f people in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, after the barbarian 
eonqaests of the fifth century. It was the current Ilo- 
man law of the time when those conquests were made, 
that is, of the century before Justinian and his great 
work of legislation. Its written sources were— 1. The 
compositions of the ancient jurists, such as Ulpian, 
Paulus, Papinian. Gains, etc., who have been men- 
tioned already as having furnished the materials of 
Justinian's Digest ; and — 2. The constitutions of the 
emperors, especially as collected and abridged in the 
Theodosian and other earlier codes. For the conven- 
ience of their subjects, several of the barbarian princes 
issued summaries, breviaries, or brief expositions of this 
Roman law, drawn from the sonrces jnst described, and 
adapted to the altered practice of the time. That is to 
say, they attempted to do, on a very small scale and 
with very indifferent results, the work so comprehensive- 
ly, and, on the whole, so successfully accomplished in 
the Corpus Juris. Thus Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
who reigned from 484 to 607, set forth in 506 a collec- 
tion which is sometimes called Zex Hanuma Visi- 
gothoTwm,^ and sometimes, from the name of the king, 
Breviarmm Ala/rioianum. Almost at the same time, 
the able and powerful Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy, promulgated his so-called ^^o^t^m TJieo 
dericij as an authoritative e2q)osition of the Soman 
'aw. And a work of similar design appeared only a 
few years later, about 517, in the kingdom of the Bur- 
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gnndlans, under the authority of their raler Sigismund. 
These books were compiled in an unintelligent and 
bungling manner, and it is well that we are not obliged 
to depend on them for a knowledge of the Soman law 
What is important to understand and remember in con- 
nection with them is the fact that, in Gaul, Spain, and 

a 

Italy, during the early centuries of the middle ages, 
the great body of the people were subject to the Eoman 
law, and that the books in which they had it were a 
little prior in date of compilation, and immeasurably 
inferior in value, to the Corpus Juris. 

But was the Oorpus Juris during all this time un 
known in Western Europe ? This question used to be 
answered in the afSrmative. It was supposed that the 
knowledge and study of the Justinian books among the 
Western nations had its beginning in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and was occasioned by a happy accident. The 
ofb-repeated story was, that the German Emperor 
Lothaire 11., in 1136, while carrying on a war in South- 
em Italy, having besieged and taken the old city of 
Amalfi, near Naples, discovered in the booty of the 
eaptured place an ancient manuscript of the Digest or 
Pandects — some accounts declared it to be the copy 
which Justinian himself had for his own private use — 
r^hich manuscript the captor gave to the people of 
Pisa, his allies in the war, who treasured it with reli* 
gious care, accounting it one of the chief glories of their 
eity ; and that the jurists of Italy were thus led to 8 
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•tndy of the JnstiDian Bystem, which this manascript 
brought to their knowledge. There is no doabt that a 
very ancient inannBcript of the Digest, written proB* 
ably in the centory after Justinian, was for a long time 
preserved in Pisa, and, on the conquest of Pisa by 
Florence in 1406, was transferred to the latter city, 
where it remains to this day, and is known as the Flor- 
entine, the oldest and the most valuable manuscript of 
the Digest. This is true : but the story of its discov- 
ery, as just related, by the Emperor Lothaire in 
Amalfi, appears to be a myth, and was perhaps occa- 
sioned by the preeminence and uniqueness of the man- 
uscript. At all events, it is certain that the Corpus 
Juris was not unknown in Italy during the five hun- 
dred years which separated the sixth from the twelfth 
century. Savigny, the great German jurist of the last 
generation, has investigated this subject in his master- 
ly work, entitled " History of the Eoman Law in the 
Middle Ages,^' and has proved, by incontestable evi- 
dence, that the books of the Corpus Juris, from the 
time of their promulgation, never ceased to be known 
and used in Italy. Justinian was still engaged in his 
work of law-reform when he began to assail the Ostro- 
gothic power, an arduous undertaking, which required 
the efforts of many years, but, through the splendid 
military talents of Belisarius and Parses, was at length 
crowned with complete success. The success, how- 
ever, though complete, was not lasting : three years 
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after the death of JastiniaD, the LombardB, the radest 
and fiercest of the Germanic invaders, established 
themselves in Northern Italy, and gradually exteude } 
their dominion to the middle and southern parts of the 
peninsula. The Greek power in the North was soon 
confined to Eavenn^, on the Adriatic, and the region 
just about it, and there it contrived to maintain itself, 
hanging on the verge of Italy, for some two hundred 
years. But, if the Greek ascendency was short-lived, 
it was fortunately long enough to introduce the Jus- 
tinian law-books, and to give them such a hold on the 
courts and practitioners of law, that they were able to 
survive the power that introduced them. It is known 
that Justinian established in Some a school of law, 
similar to those of Constantinople and Berytus. When 
Rome ceased to be subject to Byzantine rule, this law- 
school seems to have been transferred to Eavenna, 
where it continued to keep alive the knowledge of 
the Justinian system. That system continued to be 
known and used, from century to century, in a tradi- 
tion never wholly interrupted, especially in the free 
cities of Northern Italy. It seems even to have pene- 
trated beyond Italy into Southern France. 

But it was destined to have, at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, a very extraordinary revival. 
This revival was part of a general movement of the 
European mind which makes its appearance at that 
epoch. The darkness which settled down on the 
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world, at the time of the barbarian invasions, had ita 
midnight in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the 
eleventh, signs of progress and improvement begin to 
sliow themselves, becoming more distinct toward its 
close, when the period of the Crasades was opening 
apon Europe. Just at this time we find a famous 
school of law established in Bologna, and frequented 
by multitudes of pupils, not only from all parts of It- 
aly, but jfrom Germany,, France, and other countries. 
The basis of aU its instruction was the Corpus Juris 
Civilis. Its teachers, who constitute a series of distin- 
gnshed jurists extending over a century and a half, 
devoted themselves to the work of expounding the 
text and elucidating the principles of the Corpus Juris, 
and especially the Digest, From the form in which 
they recorded and handed down the results of their 
studies, they have obtained the name of glossators. 
On their copies of the Corpus Juris they were accus- 
tomed to write glosses, i^ e., brief marginal explana- 
tions and remarks. These glosses came at length to 
be an immense literature. One of the last glossators, 
Accursius by name, made a> condensed selection from 
the whole mass of notes, those of his predecessors and 
bis own ; but this selection, which was several times 
printed in early editions of the Corpus Juris, is itself a 
voluminous work. It is acknowledged on all hands 
that the explication by the glossators of the Corpus 
Juris, and the system of law embodied in it, was, for 
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tihe time in wbicli it appeared, a yeiy remarkable pro- 
duction, an endnring monument of the indnstry and 
ingenuity of its anthers. Their knowledge of collat> 
eral matters was, of course, very limited ; their concep- 
tions of the ancient world were, in many respects, 
crude, and almost childish; wherever historical or 
antiquarian learning was necessary, they were pretty 
sure to go astray. But, whatever could be accom- 
plished by studying the Corpus Juris alone, and the 
comparison of its different parts with each other, of 
all that they left little for their successors to accom- 
plish. Their complete mastery of the text, in all its 
extent and variety, and their ability to bring together, 
j*om every part of it, all that could throw light on any 
given point, have never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled, by later interpreters. 

Here, then, in this school of the glossators, at Bo- 
logna, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
awakened mind of Europe was brought to recognize the 
value of the Corpus Juris, the almost inexhaustible treas- 
ure of juristic principles, precepts, conceptions, reason- 
ings, stored up in it. We do not propose to trace the 
scientific study of the Boman law as carried forward 
by successive generations of zeaious and able scholars 
from that time to the present. We will only attend to 
some statements designed to show the effects of this 
study on the systems of law and justice established and 
administered among the nations of modem Europe. 
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In Italy, the native seat of this .study, the Gorpna 
Joria soon came to be regarded, in all cities and re* 
gions of the peninsula, as having the character and 
authority of fundamental law. By this it is not meant 
that every thing contained in it was held to be bind* 
ing, or was enforced as law, by the courts. On the 
contrary, many things were recognized as being wholly 
without legal force, because they were inconsistent 
either with legislative enactments or with customs so 
long established and so deeply rooted as to have the 
force of law. But, when we say that the Corpus Juris 
was regarded as fundamental law, the meaning is that 
its texts could be cited in the courts with the presump. 
tion that they were binding, so that any one who dis- 
puted their binding force would have to prove his neg- 
ative. The burden of proof would rest upon the party 
who sought to invalidate them. He would have to 
establish the existence of some authoritative legisla- 
tion, or some equally authoritative custom, which con- 
flicted with them, and rendered them inoperative. 

In Southern France, also, the Corpus Juris speed- 
ily acquired the same commanding position. This 
result was favored, not only by the proximity to Italy, 
but still more by the previous familiarity of the people 
with the Boman law, in a form differing indeed, as we 
have seen, from that of the Justinian books, yet closely 
akin to it*. At the time of the barbarian conquest, the 
proportion of Germanic settlers in Southern France 
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was rnach smaller than in Northern ; so that the Ko- 
man law, as that of the native Gallic population, had 
mnch fnller possession of the ground, much greater 
weight and influence, as against the Germanic law, in 
the South than in the North. It is not surprising 
therefore, that, in Southern France, the prevailing Ro- 
man law should soon give place to the more developed 
and perfect system of the Corpus Juris, and that this 
should become at length the established law for all 
classes, without distinction of birth or race. 

It is more remarkable that this revived Justinian 
law should find a similar reception in Germany. In 
the states of that country, the whole population was of 
Germanic origin, unmixed with Roman or Romanized 
elements. They had never been accustomed to see a 
Roman law administered in the midst of them, side by 
side with their own Germanic usages. We might 
have expected that the introduction of an alien system 
would have been offensive to national feeling, and 
would have encountered determined opposition. Such 
opposition we know was made even in Northern 
France, with a considerable degree of success ; it was 
made with still greater success in England. Nor, in- 
deed, was a like opposition wanting in Germany. The 
feudal nobility and gentry strove to maintain the old 
national law against the encroachments of the new 
system. They had sufScient strength to preserve in- 
tact those feudal principles relating chiefly to tenure 
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of land and inheritance, in which they were most 
deeply intercBted. !^t, on almoBt all other subjects 
of private law, the Corpus Juris came at length to be 
recognized as the great fountain of legal principles and 
rules. From about the dose of the thirteenth century, 
it was received throughout Germany as authoritative 
law. The principal authors of this change were the 
educated lawyers^ The men of thorough juristic train- 
ing felt the vast superiority of the Corpus Juris as a 
source and teacher of jurisprudence over the rude, 
scanty, and conflicting law-systems of their Germanic 
fatherland. They were desirous to extend its applica- 
tion and influence as widely as they could. In such 
an extension they saw this great advantage, that the 
law would become in the main uniform and consistent 
through aU districts and territories of their country, 
while the previously-existing systems were local and 
particular, varying endlessly from district to district 
and from city to city. If in our New-England States 
the systems of law were widely diflFerent from one an- 
other, there would obviously be a great convenience in 
the adoption of some one system which should be rec- 
ognized in all as authoritative, especially if it was fai 
more ftdly developed than those which it supplanted, 
and far more readily applicable to the shifting rela- 
tions of society. The efforts of the German jurists to 
extend the authority of the Soman law were aided by 
the influence of the imperial government. It paust be 
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remembered that the Kings of Germanj were acting 
for a series of centuries under a^trange but powerful 
illusion. Thej called themselves (Kaisers) Osesars, 
successors of Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, and the rest. 
They styled themselyes emperors— emperors, not of 
Germany (they were only Kings of Germany), but of 
the Holy Boman Empire, the empire of Trajan and 
the Antonines, of Gonstantine and Theodosius and 
Justinian. Their efforts to give reality to this illusion 
by an effective conquest of Italy, and the resistance to 
their projects offered by the free Italian cities and the 
Papal power, were for a long time the central move- 
ments of European history. How these efforts failed 
of success — ^how, like the dog in the fable, the German 
chiefs lost their real crown in trying to seize the shad- 
owy one — ^how they squandered their resources in Gfer- 
many to procure the means, always insufficient, for the 
subjugation of Italy, and thus in the end lost both 
Italy and Germany — this is not the place to relate. 
But it is easy to understand how princes who were 
accustomed to think of themselves as heads of a Bo- 
man Empire, as successors of Bomah law-givers, would 
favor the establishment of a Boman law-system in all 
parts of their dominions. We find the two greatest of 
the German emperors, Frederick Barbarossa and Fred- 
erick n., in close relations with the famous civilians, 
the glossators of Bologna. Frederick Barbarossa, aa 
was stated in the first lecture, sought and obtained 
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their aid in support of his pretensions as an Italian 
sovereign, fle induced them to append some of his 
ordinances to their copies of the Corpus Juris, and to 
include them in their lectures and annotations. But 
the most effective service rendered by the imperial 
government toward the reception of the Boman law in 
Germany, was by ordaining that none but jurists, regu- 
larly trained and thoroughly accomplished, should pre- 
side in the higher courts of justice. Such judges had 
both the disposition and the ability to give effect to 
the principles of the Boman law in the tribunals over 
which they presided. The inferior courts could not 
easily hold out against the pressure brought to bear 
upon them jfrom above. Tims through the whole sys- 
tem of courts, lower and higher, the Corpus Juris was 
recognized as the authoritative basis of private law. 

In what has been already said of Southern France, 
it was implied that the state of things was different in 
the provinces of the North. It is true that here^ too, 
the educated jurists made the same efforts to give cur- 
rency and paramount force to the teachings of the Jus- 
tinian books. But law-customs of Germanic origin 
were more deeply rooted here, and more tenacious of 
!ife, than in Southern France, and there was not the 
same disposidon, as in Germany, among the political 
chie& of the state, to favor the introduction of the new 
system. Hence it nevei gained the same commanding 

position as in the countries already mentioned. While 
4 
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the Bonthern part of France was wont to be spoken of 
as the country of the written law, L e., of the Corpne 
Juris, the northern part was designated by a corre- 
sponding name as the country of the customary law, 
Its fundamental law, which varied in the different 
provinces (Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, etc.), consisted 
everywhere of the so-called customs of the provinces 
(customs of Normandy, customs of Anjou, etc.). By 
the name " customs " here is meant a body of tradi- 
tional law, formed by a fusion of materials derived 
partly from the old Franks, partly from the conquered 
Gauls, with others of later origin, and handed down 
for a considerable time without being written out as 
a code, though usually collected sooner or later in a 
written system. From the formation of these cus- 
toms it is apparent that there were Boman-law ele- 
ments in them, mixed up with very much of a differ- 
ent character. Now, along with these customs which 
constituted the fundamental law of the province, the 
Corpus Juris had a recognized and authoritative but 
subordinate position as auxiliary law. Where the cus- 
tomary law had no rule applicable to the case in hand, 
such a rule might be cited from the Corpus Juris, and 
would then be binding on the court. The burden of 
proof here lay upon the party that invoked the Eoman 
rule; he must show that the case was not provided for 
in the customary law, and that the way was thus open 
for an appeal to the Corpus Juris. 
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In Spain the Justinian books were received and 
treated in a manner substantiallj the same as in North- 
ern Prance. At the basis lay a costomarv law, writ- 
ten or unwritten, which was of Spanish origin, I at 
contained many Boman-law elements; while, along 
with this, the Corpus Juris was referred to in the 
courts, and respected by them as a body of auxiliary 
law, invested with binding authority so far as it sup 
plied the deficiencies of the native system. 

If now we qEiit the European main-land, and cross 
over to the island-realm of our own ancestors, we seem 
at first view to have parted company with the Boman 
law. The fandamental law of England is the so-called 
common law — common (that is) to all parts of the 
kingdom, in distinction from the local usages, which in 
former times were very numerous, usages peculiar to 
one or another district of the country. This common 
law is in the main an unwritten law; that is, the 
most of it never appeared in written, statutory form, 
as enactments of a legislative authority, a legislator, 
or a legislature. It is in the main a customary law, 
a body of traditional usages, some of them handed 
down from Anglo-Saxon times, some introduced by the 
Normans, but most of them evolved spontaneously, as 
it were, in the practice of the courts, without legisla- 
tive interference or action. To the Justinian books it 
concedes no binding authority, even as auxiliary or 
supplementary law. It professes to supply its own 
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deficiencies by extending its own principles and analo 
gies to new cases as they arise. Its conrts nevei 
recognize the Soman law as haying the force of law, 
except in those mixed cases which, from the foreign 
citizenship of a party or from some other caose, belong 
in part to an alien jurisdiction. It most be said even 
that, by many practitioners and professors of the com- 
mon law, the civil law has been regarded with a feel- 
ing less favorable than mere indifference, with a tinge 
of jealousy or repugnance. Blackstone, the great ex- 
positor of the common law, seldom speaks of the civil 
law except in terms of disparagement. In general, he 
refers to it only to point out its inferiority to the com- 
mon law ; much like the Frenchman who avowed that 
he learned English in order to see how far inferior 
Shakespeare was to the great Oomeille. He is fond 
of contrasting the fr^e spirit of the common law with 
the despotic tendencies of the civil — a distinction un- 
questionably just as regards public law: that law, 
which defines the form and powers of the govern- 
ment, must of course be despotic if the government is 
a despotism, and liberal if the government is a com- 
monwealth. But the public law of the Justinian 
books (including the criminal ad well as the constitu- 
tional law) has never been adopted in the states of 
modem Europe. When the civil law is referred to as 
having a practical interest for modem times, it is a 
system of private law that we are to think of, and it 
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would be hard to prove that this is less liberal , less 
equitable, or more oppressive in the Oorpns Juris, than 
in the common law of England. Blackstone repeatedly 
alludes to efforts made in the time of the early Norman 
kings to introduce the civil law into England, and 
represents them as made by popish ecclesiastics in the 
interest of the papacy. It is probably true that, among 
the English of those times, a knowledge of the civil 
law was pretty much confined to ecclesiastics : but, if 
they esteemed the finished results of a long-cultivated 
and highly-developed jurisprudence more than the 
native customs of a semi-civilized people, one can 
imagine other reasons than prejudice, bigotry, and self- 
interest, for the preference. But, though the efforts of 
these ecclesiastical civilians were unsuccessful, though 
they failed to secure for their favorite system any defi- 
nite and recognized authority as law, fundamental or 
auxiliary, it would be a mistake to conclude that the 
civil law has been without infiuence on the theory and 
practice of law in England. On the contrary, its in- 
fluence has been felt in many ways and to a very great 
extent. 

Thus, in the first place, through the ecclesiastical 
courts. To these we have referred already. The 
Church at an early period claimed and secured the 
right of jurisdiction in cases where her own interests 
were involved, or those of her ministers. The eccle- 
siastical courts had cognizance of offences committed 
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against clergjmen, and offences committed (or alleged 
to have been committed) by clergymen, and of all en« 
croachments, real or supposed, on the property rights 
3f the Ohnrch. But their jurisdiction took a wider 
range. On the ground that marriage was a sacrament, 
it was extended to matrimonial law, to cases of divorce, 
separation, alimony, and the like. From the connec- 
tion of wills or testaments with death, the solemn 
transition to a spiritual world, it was eictended to cases 
of testamentary law, to the proof and execution of 
wills, and even to the administration of properties 
whose owners died without will. To all these cases 
the ecclesiastical courts applied their own ecclesiastical 
or canon law ; but this, as we have seen, was to a great 
extent founded on the civil law ; so that through this 
avenue much of the procedure and principles of the 
civil law found admission into the English system. 

So, again, through the court of chancery. All are 
aware that this court is distinguished as being (in name 
at least) a court of equity. Its powers for a long time 
past have been pretty definitely fixed, but in earlier 
times they were large and vague. One leading object 
jf the court was to exercise an equitable jurisdiction, 
to afford relief in many cases where the operation of 
the strict rules and forms of law was oppressive and 
unjust. Now the court of chancery was not an eccle- 
siastical court; but its presiding officer, the king's 
chancellor (the keeper of the royal conscience), wa» 
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for a long time always an eodeBiastic. Henoe it waa 
only natoral that the doctrines and methods of the 
civil law shonld find entrance lai^gely into this branch 
of the English system. 

Yet again, through the development of commercial 
law in ite varions departments. The early English 
law (the private-law part of it) was almost exdnsively 
a law of real estate. It was a fendal law, and the 
whole fendal system rested on land. Tenures of land, 
the modes of creating or transferring them, the rights 
and duties connected with them, and the like — these 
are the great subjects of the early English law, while 
other species of property receive scarcely any atten- 
tion. Hence, as jiersonal property rose into greater 
relative importance, as trade became more developed, 
and business relations more complicated, cases were 
continually arising for which the English law had no 
rule or principle adapted to their nature. Doubtless, 
if there had been no other or better source to draw 
upon, the English judges could have made shift to en- 
large the scope of old principles or to devise new ones, 
so as to meet the demands of each case as it arose. 
But in the civil law, they found ready to their hand 
a store of such principles, carefully worked out and 
copiously illustrated ; these principles, too, being recog- 
nized and acted on by the nations with which England 
was most closely connected in commercial intercourse. 
It is not smrprising that the English judges should 
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have adopted tbem in their decisions, and so incorpo> 
rated them into the English law. They have not aL 
ways, perhaps not nsnally, taken them directly from 
the Oorpns Juris ; but from the writings of foreign 
dyilians, especially the French, and the judgments of 
foreign tribunals. It is acknowledged, however, that 
for her commercial and maritime law, England is 
largely indebted to the civil law, as set forth in its 
ancient standards or by its modem expositors. Even 
in its own proper domain of real estate, property in 
land and buildings, the common law is not without ob- 
ligation to the civil. The earliest writers on the Eng- 
lish law — Glanville in the twelfth century, Bracton, 
and the unknown author of a work called ^^ Fleta,^' in 
the thirteenth — show many traces of the knowledge 
and influence of the civil law. This is especially con- 
spicuous in Bracton, the most important of the three, 
of whose work nearly a third part consists of quota- 
tions (unacknowledged quotations) from the Corpus 
Juris and from commentators on it. 

I have thus endeavored to give you some definite 
conceptions of the influence exerted by the Boman 
law, embodied in the Corpus Juris, on the law and 
jurisprudence of the leading nations of modem Eu- 
rope. It ought, however, to be added that in some 
of these countries the position of the Justinian books 
has been altered, at least in appearance, by the codes 
adopted in them within the last threo-quarters of a 
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aetktiny. A general code for all the states of Pmssia 
was designed by Frederick the Great as early as 1746, 
bat the work remained for many years nnexecnted* 
After the death of Frederick it was taken up again \ 
the preparation occupied fonr years, -from 1784 to 
1788, bnt it was not nntil 1794 that the new code 
went into effect. It was soon followed by the more 
celebrated Code Napolton in France. The sweeping 
changes brought abont by the Bevolntion, the destruc- 
tion of the old feudal order and the old ecclesiastical 
system, the equalization of civil rights for all classes 
of the people, naturally suggested, and indeed seemed 
to require, a remodelling of the law. Owing, however, 
to the agitations of the revolutionary period, the first 
attempts at such a work had little result. But when 
Napoleon, after giving a settled order to the state, 
turned his energetic will to this undertaking, its prog- 
ress was rapid. The new Code Civil, prepared in 
little more than two years, was proclaimed in 1804, 
and soon received the name of Code Napoleon. The 
emperor always regarded it as the chief glory of his 
reign ; he said, ^^ I shall go down to posterity with the 
code in my hand." It was partly, no doubt, the influ- 
ence of the French Code that induced the preparation 
of a similar work for the German hereditary states 
of the Austrian monarchy. The Austrian Code was 
promulgated in 1811. Thus in three great countries, 
Prussia, France, Austria, new codes have come in to 
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take the place before held by the Corpas Juris. But 
it does not follow that the Oorpus Juris has lost its in- 
fluence in these countries. It may have disappeared 
in name, but it survives in reality. The new systems 
in the main embody, with more or less change of form, 
the law before recognized and applied in the same 
countries. The elements of Soman law before re- 
ceived, in France, Austria, and Prussia, have passed 
into these codes. Indeed, it is impossible to understand 
them thoroughly or to interpret them properly with- 
out a knowledge of the Koman law. To know what 
their makers had in mind and sought to express, to 
determine the real meaning of their utterances, it 
is often necessary to consider the principles and con- 
ceptions which their training in the Soman law had 
planted in their minds. Hence a study of the Roman 
law is considered no less necessary now than it was a 
century ago for the thoroughly accomplished French 
or German jurist. This study forms a leading part in 
the course of law instruction as now pursued in the 
universities of those countries. 

The subject of the next lecture will be the histoiy 
uf the Roman law prior to the time of Justinian. 



LECTURE m. 

THE ROMAN LAW BEFORE JUSTINIAK. 

Ko law-system can be understood thoroughly without some knowl' 
edge of its history and development 

The history of the Roman law from the Twelve Tables to Justinian 
fidls naturally into three almost equal periods, eoinciding nearly with the 
times of the republic, the heathen emperors, and the Christian emper- 
ors. 1. From 460 to 100 b. o., marked by a progressive liberalization 
of the law. 2. From 100 b. o. to 250 ▲. d., marked by the creation of 
a scientific law-literature. 8. From 250 to 550 ▲. d. (toward the close 
of Justinian's reign), marked by the codification of the law. 

Hard Period. — ^Its codes were the Gregorian and Hermogenian in 
the fourth century, the Theodosian in the fifth, and the Justinian in the 
sixth. Its character as a time of decline, without originality or inde- 
pendence, is shown in a law of the fifth century, which, after designating 
certain earlier law-writers as authoritative, directed the judge, when these 
differed, to follow the majority, only exercising his own judgment when 
the numbers were equal, and not always then. 

Second Period.^-ltB scientific law-literature was produced by a class 
of men called juriioonntlH (jurispntderUeBj jurisperiti), distinct from 
pleaders {oratores), judges (Judices), and magistrates (chiefly praetores}. 
The orator had to maintain his client's cause before the judex; the judm 
(very different from our judges) had to investigate and decide, an issue 
presented to him in a formula from the praetor; the prcetor (who held 
the middle step in a course of political honors) had to construct from 
allf^tions of the parties such a formula^ or precise statement of the 
istue. AD these depended on the jurisconsults for legal knowledge and 
eonnseL The first jurisconsults were in general elderly men (as Gato 
the OenMir. in his old age), whose lives had been passed in political and 
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mOitary serrice ; bat afterward they were men who (like Cato*8 son) d» 
TOted their whole lives to this profession. 

The law-writings of the Gates, and all others before 100 b. o., were 
of a merely technical character. The first scientific law-writers were Q. 
Mucins Scaevola and his scholar Seryius Solpicios Rnfiis. For about 
two hundred years, from Augustus to the Antonines, the jurists were 
divided into two schools, founded by Ateius Gapito and Antistius Labeo, 
but named from later chiefs Sabinians and Proculians. Tot their numer. 
ous differences of opinion seem not to have depended on any general 
principles or tendencies. 

The authority of the Jurisconsults was for a long time only moral 
But by an arrangement commencing under Augustus, certain of the num- 
ber receiyed a jus respondendi^ by which the response of such a jurist 
on any law-question, when properly brought before a judex, had the full 
force of law ; though if opposite opinions were brought from jurists thus 
pnvileged, the judex could decide for himselt These reeponea pruden- 
tium contributed much to develop the Roman law-system. The same 
force of law belonged also to the treatises composed by these jurists, 
except in cases where they were found to conflict with one another. 
Opposite tendency in English law to undervalue the works of systematic 
writers. 

This juristic literature is known to us chiefly by the extracts in Jus- 
tinian's Digest, which appears to be m extent about a twentieth part of 
the works used in compiling it. But many law-books were not so used ; 
many, perhaps, had perished before the time of Justinian. And the ex- 
tracts taken for the Digest were all subjected to a process of revision 
and alteration. Outside of the Gorpus Juris, we have a number of frag- 
ments, but only two works of much extent, viz. : 1. The SerUenJUae JU* 
etpUie of Jalius Paulus, abridged but not otherwise altered, which has 
come down in the Lex JRomana VUiffothorum / and 2. The InUituHonea 
of Gains, discovered in 1816 by Kiebuhr in a palimpsest MS. of St. 
Jerome at Verona : some leaves were wanting, some undecipherable, but 
about nme-tenths of this most important work have been recovered. 

J^rst Period,— T\na begins (460 b. o.) with the code of the Twelve 
Tables. * The plebeians had complamed that the laws, being unwritten, 
were administered by the patricians in the interest of their own order ; 
and gained the appointment of a commission of ten (deeenwiri) to draw 
up a written code. This was in most respects a statement of the law 
already existing : the changes seem to have related chiefly to public law. 
That the laws of Athens and Sparta had much influenoe on this oode if 
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sot probable. In the times of Oicero and Gaius, the actual law had 
become widely different from that of the Tweke Tablet; jet this oodi 
remained the formal basia of Roman law, until superseded by Justinian's 



It has been observed akeady that the Soman law 
is not to be thought of as haying had through the his^ 
torj of the repablic and the empire the same form, or 
eyen a form nearly the same, as that which we find in 
the books of Jostinian. On the contrary, the Justin- 
ian books only represent one stage — ^the last attained 
in ancient times — of a long process of change and de- 
velopment. This previous history of the Roman Uw 
now demands our attention. No system of law can be 
thoroughly understood without some knowledge of its 
earlier forms and states. To comprehend clearly what 
it is, you must see how it came to be so. The princi- 
ple applies not less to English law than to Soman. An 
able English writer declares that ^^ even now a common 
purchase-deed of a piece of freehold land cannot be 
explained without going back to the reign of Henry 
Vin., or an ordinary settlement of land without re- 
course to the law of Edward I." There are many 
who regard this state of things as not only undesirable 
but unnecessary. They would break loose from the 
past, expunge all archaic ideas and elements from the 
law, and construct it anew with exclusive reference to 
the actual conditions of the present time. But to do 
this completely is a simple impossibility. The new 
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oode for which such persons are sighing — the code 
which shall deal with present things as if there were 
no past, or as if the past had always been just like the 
present — if constructed at all, mnst be constructed by 
jnrutSj by men educated in the law ; for only such 
men have the technical knowledge and the experience 
which such a task requires. But every educated law- 
yer is trained in a system which has come down from 
earlier ages, and bears the impress of the ages from 
which it has come. His mind is filled with precedents, 
models, conceptions, forms of thought and action, 
which had their origin in other times, and are not 
wholly adjusted to our own. His work must show the 
influence of these forces existing in his mind. He 
may strive against it as much as he pleases; he may 
cut and change to the utmost of his power ; he cannot 
escape from himself, from the ideas and methods which 
education has made part of his mental nature. He 
cannot produce a work which is not shaped and deter- 
mined in its essential features by his own previous 
training. But I need not argue further to show that 
such a law-system, independent of the past, so as to 
be explainable in all its elements and features with' 
out recurring to the past, is something not to be at- 
tained. Though longed for and looked for by many 
people, it is a mere chimera. The Bomans certainly 
never aimed at constructing such a system. They 
never thought of discarding the body of law received 
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from their fathers, and framing another with new ma- 
terials and new foundations. Both in the code of the 
Twelve Tables, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, the 
leading object was to represent and perpetuate the 
pceexisting law. It is true that the systems set forth 
in these two collections differ very widely from each 
other. But the changes which made them differ were 
slow and gradual, the product of slowly changing cir- 
cumstances : in general, they went no further than to 
meet some particular want of which men had become 
sensible ; in no one age did they bear more than a 
very small ratio to the whole lawnaystem. 

The history of the ancient Eoman law has its alpha 
and omega in the code of the Twelve Tables and of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. It must end with the latter, be- 
cause all further progress lies in the domain of medie- 
val or modem history. It must begin with the for- 
mer, because for earlier times there are no sufScient 
materials for its construction. Of the Twelve Tables 
themselves we have only fragments. The previous 
forms and changes of the law are matters for conject- 
ure rather than history. The historical interval of 
almost ten centuries which separates the Twelve 
Tables from the Corpus Juris divides itself naturally 
into three periods of nearly equal extent. They cor- 
respond in general to the three periods most prominent 
in the political history of Rome — the period of the 
republic, that of the heathen emperors, and. that of 
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the CbristiaD emperors. The first period for the hia* 
tor J of the law begins with the decemyiral legislation 
(of the Twelve Tables) in 460 b. o., a half-centnry 
after the expalsion of the kings, and comes down to 
10( B. 0., a half-centnry before the dictatorship of 
CsBsar and overthrow of the republic (i. e., it begins 
about half a century later, and ends about as much 
earlier, than the republic — from 450 to 100, a period 
of 350 years). Its distinguishing feature is the liber- 
alization of the law, its transformation from a system 
of arbitrary rules and forms to a system of reason and 
equity. The second period, beginning at 100 b. o., 
comes down to 250 a. d., a half-century before the 
accession of Oonstantine, the first Christian emperor 
(fit>m 100 B. 0., to 250 a. d., another period of 350 
years). Its distinguishing feature is the development 
of a scientific law-literature. The third period, begin- 
ning at 250 A. D. may be made to close at 550 a. d., 
in the latter part of Justinian's reign, after all but a 
few of his novels had been promulgated (a period, of 
300 years, from 250 to 550). Its distinguishing feat- 
are is the formation of great law-codes, the codifica- 
tion of the law. Of this last period nearly enough 
has been said already. We have alluded to the Gre- 
gorian and Hermogenian codes compiled in the fourth 
century ; we have spoken of the Theodosian code com* 
piled in the fifth, and, above all, of the Justinian code 
in the sixth century. It was a period of general and 
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great decline. Original genius is no longer to be 
found among those devoted to the law. The power 
of striking ont new paths' of investigation, of bringing 
forward novel and profound views of legal truth, hat 
taken its place among the lost arts. It is now the 
highest attainment of the legal mind to comprehend 
the things written by the great men of former times. 
No one thinks of making anew treatise on law, unless 
it be by excerpting or combining old ones. Compilation 
is the prevailing form of literary activity. The Cor- 
pus Juris, by far the highest product of this period, 
owes nearly all its value to material produced in the 
period preceding it* The unscientific spirit of the 
time, its incapacity for independent thought, are well 
illustrated by a statute issued in the Western Empire 
about a hundred years before the reign of Justinian. 
This statute begins by naming five of the older jurists 
— ^Papinian, Paulus, Gains, Ulpian, and Modestinus — 
whose writings are to have the authority of law : it 
then gives the same authority to other older jurists 
whose writings are quoted as authoritative by any of 
those five. But there were many points on which 
the writers thus recognized differed more or less wide- 
ly in their opinions — many points on which the parties 
to a suit might quote conflicting passages from this 
wide range of juristic literature. How should the 
judge proceed in such a case } Who should decide 

when doctors disagreed } The special object of the 
6 ^ 
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Statute was to meet and relieve this difficulty* It 
directed the judge in any case of this kind to count 
the jurists quoted on one sid^ and those quoted on tlie 
other, and to be goyemed by the majority. He wai 
Qot allowed to consider the reasons for the two opin- 
ions, to weigh them against each other, and to decide 
accordingly. It was a mere question of numbers. It 
might be that one writer had given a careful study to 
some point on which two others had expressed them- 
selves with little reflection ; it might be that one of 
the two merely copied from the other : the judge must 
close his mind to all such considerations, and go with 
the majority. It might, however, happen that the 
jurists quoted on one side and the other were equal in 
number. Even in this case the judge was not always 
left to his own discretion ; if Papinian was among the 
writers quoted, his opinion must be preferred ; so that 
Papinian weighed more than any one jurist, yet less 
than any two, while all the rest weighed just alike. 
Only where the numbers brought forward on both 
sides were the same, and Papinian was not among 
them, was the judge allowed to think for himself. A 
procedure so mechanical could not have been thought 
i>f in the better days of Roman jurisprudence. 

Let us now go back to the second period — ^from 
100 B. 0. to 250 A. D. — marked by the development 
of a scientific law-literature. We have seen that near* 
ly all the writers represented in Justinian's Digest— 
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thiiiy-nine in number — ^belonged to this period : other 
names of law-writers — some of them highly distin- 
gaished — have come down to us from this time. It is 
natural to ask, What was the general position and ot 
fiee of the men — called ^-i^m coTiatdti^ juris prudenteSy 
juris periU — who produced this body of literature i 
They were not advocates ; they did not appear in the 
tribunals to plead the causes of their clients. They 
were not judges, set to try causes, to hear the testi- 
mony offered by the parties, to listen to the speeches 
of the advocates, and to give their decision or verdict. 
In the forensic system of the Eomans, as it was daring 
this period, neither advocates nor judges had in gen- 
eral much knowledge of the law. Cicero, the most 
famous of advocates, repeatedly acknowledges his own 
want of legal learning, and intimates that a very 
moderate acquaintance with the law was sufScient for 
the purposes of his profession ; if any thing more was 
needed, it could be obtained for each case as it arose, 
by applying to the jurisconsults. In regard to the 
judges, their character and functions were very differ- 
ent from those of our judges. The Eoman judges 
were not, as* with us, the presiding officers in the ad- 
ministration of law and justice. This was the position 
of the magistrate, the praetor. When a suit at law 
was commenced, the parties appeared before the pr»- 
tor, who made a preliminary examination, not to ascer- 
tain the merits of the case, but to find the precise 
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points in controversy. He heard the statements of 
the plaintiff and the connter-statements of the defend- 
ant, and from the two he constructed a formrda (as it 
was called), a brief technical expression of the dis- 
pnted issues. He then appointed a judex — ^in cases 
cif private law there was usually but one judex — ^to try 
the case; into whose hands he put the formula, in- 
structing him to investigate the matter, and if he 
found the facts to be so and so, as recited in the for- 
mula, then to condenm the accused party, but, if he did 
not find them so, to acquit him. With this formula as 
his guide, the judex proceeded to his work, to receive 
the evidence of the witnesses, to hear the arguments 
of the advocates, and finally to return his verdict or 
decisive judgment to the prsdtor who had appointed 
him. It will be seen at once that the office and duty 
of such a judex were of a subordinate nature, much 
inferior to those exercised by our judges, and not re- 
quiring, as these do, a thorough knowledge of the law. 
Even the magistrate, the prsdtor himself, though he 
had more need of law-knowledge than the judex^ was 
not ordinarily a jurist, a lawyer by profession and 
training. The prsBtorship was not a pernftinent office ^ 
the incumbent held it for a year, and then gave place 
to his elected successor. It was one stage in the decfwt* 
mis honorumj or course of political advancement ; it 
was the middle step in the ladder, between the qusBS- 
torship and tribunesbip below it, and the consulship 
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and censorship above it. Thus, in general, the prsetor 
was not an elderly lawyer, but a middle-aged politi- 
cian. In matters of delicacy or difficulty he was nat- 
urally dependent on the advice of the jurisconsulta. 
They were the experts in law, respected and resorted 
to as such by all concerned in the administration of 
justice, by the praetor, the jttdex^ the orator or advo- 
cate, as well as by private persons who wanted to know 
their legal rights or the means of asserting and secur- 
ing them. Often, especially in earlier times, they were 
elderly men who, after passing through the whole series 
of political distinctions, found an agreeable occupation 
for their advanced years in giving to their fellow-citi- 
zens the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 
Cicero, in more than one passage, shows us attractive 
pictures of Koman statesmen passing a serene, useful, 
and honored old age in such employments. But as 
time went on, and the law became more extended and 
complex, the jurisconsults were usually men who de- 
voted their lives to the study and exposition of the law ; 
that is, they were professional lawyers and counsellors. 
An example of the former class is the elder Oato— Cato 
the Censor — who died at an advanced age in the year 
149 B. 0. ; among his prodigious and multifarious activi- 
ties, he is said to have composed, apparently in his later 
years, several books on law. His son of the same 
Dame, who died in middle life a few years before the 
father, would be an example of the latter class. He 
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gave his strength to the law, made it the main busi- 
ness of his life, and wrote books upon it more numer- 
ous than his father's. 

We have placed the b^inning of a scientific law- 
literature at about 100 b. a There was an earlier law- 
literature, to which these books of the Oatos belonged* 
and were by no means its first productions. We hear 
of a law-book written as early as 300 b. o. But for a 
long time these books of law had no claim to a scien- 
tific character. They were mere collections of forms 
and rules, without any attempt to trace the principles 
involved in them, or to arrange the materials accord- 
ing to a logical system. The first jurisconsult who 
applied a scientific method to the treatment of the law 
was Q. Mucins Scaevola, whose old age coincided with 
the early youth of Cicero. He was, as we have al- 
ready seen, the earliest writer cited in the Digest ; tour 
passages from a book of definitions written by him are 
found in the collection. He was followed by a scholar 
of no less ability and fame, Servius Sulpicius Bufus, of 
about the same age with Cicero, who praises him in 
high terms as the greatest of all jurists. As an orator 
he was surpassed only by Cicero himself. And now 
the number of jurisconsults who wrote treatises on law, 
begins to be large. It would not be worth while to 
enumerate here even the more distinguished names in 
the series. It may be curious, however, to notice a 
division into opposing schools or sects which arose 
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among .them and continued tor nearly two centuries. 
This division commenced in the reign of AugustuSi 
with two jurists of strongly-contrasted characters and 
tendencies, Ateius Capito, a warm supporter of the 
imperial despotism, and Antistius Labeo, a man of in- 
* dependent spirit and strong leanings toward the old 
republicanism. The schools, however, were named 
from later chiefs. The followers of Oapito were usu- 
ally called Sabiniaus, from his scholar Masurius Sabi- 
nus; those of Labeo were called Proculians, from 
Julius Proculus, a scholar, not of Labeo himself, but 
of his follower Nerva, grandfather of the Emperor 
liferva. It is remarkable that for a series of genera- 
tions, from the days of Augustus to those of the An- 
tonines, every jurist enrolled himself under one flag or 
the other, and was known as a Sabinian or a Proculian. 
The student followed the juristic faith of the master 
under whom he studied ; if the teacher was a Sabinian, 
all his pupils were Sabinians, and all their pupils like- 
wise. There may have been cases of conversion from 
one denomination to the other, but we hear nothing 
of them. It does not appear that the controversies of 
the two schools were conducted with bitterness or ex- 
asperation ; yet the party lines were drawn with much 
distinctness. The two schools differed on many single 
points of opinion and doctrine. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that these differences do not appear to depend on 
any general principle, or mode of thought, or method 
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of inveetigation, characteriBtic of either party. Bo* 
peated attempts Lave been made to trace some snch 
general ground of separation. Thus the differences 
have been referred by some to the inflaence of the 
8toic or the Epicurean philosophies ; by others, to an 
historical or an nnhistorical method in the interpreta-' 
tion of the old law ; by others, to innovating or con- 
servative tendencies; by others, to a recognition of 
reason or of authority as the supreme guide. But none 
of these solutions will explain more than a part of the 
facts. From what we know of the personal characters 
of Labeo and Capito, it is likely enough that the origi- 
nal differences may have been of the kind last men- 
tioned — that Oapito may have been more inclined to 
follow established rules without thinking or judging 
for himself; Labeo more disposed to break over estab- 
lished rules, in reliance on his own thinking and judg- 
ment. But, as the schools passed down from one gen- 
eration to another, new questions and controversies 
were continually added to the old ones ; and if the 
differences had at first a common character, such as 
the one just supposed, this soon ceased to be the case. 
In fact, it was this multiplication of unconnected con- 
troversies that led eventually to the dissolution of the 
M>hools. Men must arise sooner or later who would 
be unable to agree with either school on all the points 
of distinction, who would recognize the Sabinians as 
right on bome, the Proculians on others, and on others. 
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perhaps, woald be inclined to dissent firom both, pre- 
ferring some third view of their own. The jnrist 
Gains, in the time of the Antonines, often speaks of 
himself as a Sabinian ; perhaps he was the last who 
gave himself that name. Certain it is that the later 
jurists included in the Digest — ^Papinian, Ulpian, 
Panlns, and others— do not refer themselves to either 
school, but hold themselves free to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment on all points of legal controversy. 

A few words now as to the authority attached to 
this juristic literature. We have seen that the juris- 
consults were the great expositors and interpreters of 
the law, and that courts and magistrates, as well as 
private parties, relied on them for legal information 
and counsel. Yet for a long time — ^through the whole 
period of the republic — their influence was only mor- 
al. Their counsel was received because they were be- 
lieved to be able, learned, and honest ; but nobody was 
legally bound to receive it. The prsetor and the judex 
might act upon their own opinions of the law against 
the concurrent judgment of the jurisconsults. No 
doubt they did so very rarely, if ever ; but there was 
no law to prevent them from doing so. But under the 
imperial regime there was a change in this respect. 
Augustus gave to certain jurists a privilege called jus 
reapondendi : they could not only give answers when 
consulted on points of law (that right they had always 
enjoyed), but their answers were now to have the force 
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of law. The opinion of a jurist thns diBtinguished^ 
when placed in a properly- authenticated form before 
a judex conducting a trial, had all the obligation of 
a statute : if the judge disregarded it, he did so at 
bis peril. The opinion, of course, had reference, not 
to the facts of the case — which the judge himself had 
to determine — ^but to some point of law submitted to 
the jurisconsult ; and even on this his opinion might 
be neutralized by a conflicting one from another per- 
son invested with the same jus reapondend^,. Where 
opposite opinions from authorized jurisconsults were 
laid before the court — and we may presume that this 
would seldom fail to be done in cases where there was 
any real doubt — the judge was at liberty to make his 
choice between them. The cases submitted to these 
privileged jurists were not always those which had 
come up in actual experience. It appears that ficti- 
tious or imaginary cases were also presented for their 
judgment : under such and such a possible or conceiv- 
able combination of circumstances, what would the 
law require? A recent able lecturer on ancient law, 
Mr. Maine, finds in this fact an explanation of the 
more thorough scientific development which distin- 
guishes the Eoman law from the English. The Eng^ 
lisli law is made up chiefly from the decisions of the 
judges, as given in the published reports. But the 
judge confines himself as closely as he can to the 
facts ol the case before him. Statements as to what 
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the law would be, in other cases differing more or leas 
from the one in hand, are looked upon with disfavor : 
obiter dicta they are called, extra-jadicial statements, 
both of which terms carry with them a shade of cen* 
sure. But the Soman jurisconsult was liable to be 
called upon for his opinion on cases differing in every 
imaginable way from those which had occurred in prac* 
tice, and was thus led to take into account and make 
provision for a multitude of relations which the Eng- 
lish jadge would leave untouched because they do not 
happen to be involved in the cases actually presented 
for his consideration. 

The authority thus conferred on certain jurists by 
the ju8 respondendi would naturally extend itself to 
the books of which they were authors. If their writ- 
ten opinions on particular points submitted to their 
judgment had the force of law, there could be no 
reason for giving less weight to their written opinions 
when embodied in systematic treatises. They were 
not likely to express themselves less carefully or dis- 
tinctly in writing for public or permanent use than in 
writing for immediate and individual occasions. It la 
ouite certain that a large part of this juristic litera- 
ture — ^all that was produced after the time of Augus- 
tas by jurists invested with the jii8 responderidi — waa 
recognized at once as having the authority of law. 
Here, also, if different writers equally authoritative 
were in conflict on any point, as we know them to have 
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been on very many points, the magistrate or judge 
was free to follow his own convictions. The fact that 
these books, or most of them, had the force of law from 
the time of their prodaction, will serve to explain the 
procedure of Justinian, when he gave the largest and 
highest place in his system to a digest of their contents. 
In English law there has been a pretty decided ten- 
dency in the opposite direction, a tendency to under- 
value the authority of systematic writers. Even such 
works as those of Blackstone, Ohitty, Sugden, and 
others of like merit, are, it is said, seldom referred to 
in the English courts. The dicta of a third-rate judge 
are deemed worthy of more attention than the care- 
fully-reasoned opinions of a learned and thoughtftil 
writer. Even Judge Kent, in his " Commentaries," 
speaks of the precise and well-weighed language of 
the judges on the one hand, and the loose expressions 
of the systematic writers on the other, as if this was 
the usual and natural relation. I know it will be said 
that the decision of a judge is the law for his successor, 
and therefore demands attention beyond the measure 
of its intrinsic merit. But in strictness the decision 
of a judge is not law for succeeding cases : it is onlj 
evidence of the law. It is the testimony of a witness, 
who is presumed to be learned and capable, explaining 
what the law actually is on the point in question. It 
decides the particular case, but it does not of necessity 
decide the similar ones that follow it. The succeeding 
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jadge may reject the testimony of his predecessor as 
erroneons : he may find that the law was not in fact 
what his predecessor declared it to be ; he may there- 
fore m^^rrt^ (that is the technical word for it) — ^he niaj 
overrole the prior decision. That jndges should hesi 
tate to exercise this liberty of varying from a previous 
mling is natural and proper : it tends to diminish those 
uncertainties of the law which are so loudly complained 
of. Still it may perhaps be doubted whether the feel- 
ing is not carried too far, so as to result sometimes in 
the establishment of inequitable and oppressive rules. 
The consequences, indeed, would be worse if there 
were not an escape in practice. Such an escape is 
given in the fact that no two cases are altogether alike, 
so that a judge, who does not wish to follow what he 
regards as an inequitable decision, is generally able to 
find some distinction which will serve as an excuse for 
doing so. Is it said that the Roman system, when it 
gave to the utterances of certain jurists the binding 
authority of law, subjected itself to a danger and dif- 
ficulty equally serious? I do not deny it; but the 
Roman system provided a more direct and honest ech 
cape by allowing those who had the jus reapondendi 
foil liberty to express opposite opinions, the court be- 
ing then free to choose the one that seemed most rea- 
sonable ; while the uncertainty that might arise from 
this conflict of opinions could always be removed, if 
necessary, by legislative interposition. 
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Of the juristic literature which we have been con 
gidering only a small part has come down to us. It 
b represented mainly by the extracts in Justinian's 
Digest. But we know that many works, many au« 
Lhors even, are not represented in that collection. It 
is probable that many works, especially of the ear- 
li^ jurists, had already disappeared, so that the com- 
pilers of the Digest could not have used them if 
they had so wished. Of the works which they used, 
it appears from their own statements that they took 
about a twentieth part ; of course, a larger proportion 
from some and a sitialler from others, but a twentieth 
of the entire mass. It must be remembered, however, 
that we do not have these extracts in their original 
form. They were subjected to a systematic process of 
alteration, retrenchment, interpolation, to bring them 
into harmony with the condition of the law as it had 
come to be in the time of Justinian, or as he chose to 
make it by his legislation. Outside of the Corpus 
Juris, we have, besides a number of fragments, two 
works of considerable extent, the SententicB (or Senten- . 
ticB HeceptoB) of Julius Paulus, and the InstUfUitianes of 
Gains. The former has come down in the collection 
of Eoman law which the Yisigothic King Alario 
caused to be made for the native inhabitants of his 
kingdom, the Lex Romana Vidgothorum. It is evi- 
dently the epitome of a much larger work, but appears 
to have undergone little change beyond abridgment 
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Much more important, however, is the other work, the 
TnstUuUonea of Gains. On this, as we have seen, was 
founded the Institutiones of Jnstinian, the little out* 
line or elementary text-book of law prefixed to the 
Digest The original work of Gains was until re 
oently supposed to have shared in the general wreck 
which has overtaken the body of literature to which 
it belonged. But about fifty years ago it was discov- 
ered under circumstances so remarkable as to deserve 
a somewhat particular statement. The manuscript 
which contains it is of the class called palimpsest or 
rescript— ^aKmp«tf«<, L e., " rubbed again," " scraped 
again," so as to efface the text first written on them 
and make clear space {pwrte Uanche) for a new text ; 
or reaoriptj i. e., " written over again " with a new text 
after the first had been cancelled. The old world suf- 
fered sorely for want of something to write on, som^ 
thing abundant, easily procured, and inexpensive, 
such as the later world has learned to manufacture 
from its rags. If the ancients had possessed paper 
like ours, they would hardly have failed to invent 
printing, which, indeed, as it was, they narrowly 
missed doing. Parchment, the best material which 
they had, was never abundant, and of course always 
costly. Hence it was a very common practice, especial- 
ly with the monkish scribes of the early middle ages, 
to write on parchment that had been written on be- 
fore. If the owner cared little for the old text, or if he 
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had it in some' other copy, he would wipe it oat with 
a spoDge, often scraping the sarface to make the oblit- 
eration more complete, and would then write the new 
text in its place. Bescripts have been found in which 
parts of the Bible have thus been blotted out to make 
way for scholastic divinity or monkish legends. In 
many cases the old letters are still traceable under the 
new : in others they can be made traceable by apply- 
ing a solution of nutgalls, or some other chemical re- 
agent, to freshen up the ink with which they were 
written. By such processes a good deal that is valu- 
able has been read out, since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, from palimpsest manuscripts, especially by Car- 
dinal Mai, the late keeper of the Yatican Library. 
But the recovered Institutes of Gains is perhaps worth 
all the rest put together. The discovery was made by 
the historian Niebuhr. In 1816 he was sent by the 
Prussiaa Government as minister to Eome, in order to 
pursue there the researches necessary for his Boman 
History. On the way he stopped at several cities to 
examine palimpsest manuscripts preserved in their li- 
braries. Among the rest he looked into the Chapter 
library at Verona, spending parts of two days in the 
place ; and there he discovered a palimpsest of con* 
siderable extent, which a hasty examination showed 
him to contain in its original text the work of some 
Roman jurist. Savigny, to whom he wrote an account 
df his discovery, recognized the work as being the lost 
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Enstitates of Gaius. The Prussian Government being 
sailed upon for aid, sent immediatelj to Yerona two 
men, one eminent as a jurist, the other distinguished 
for his knowledge of ancient manuscripts, who speni 
several months in deciphering the text, and made out 
nearly every thing which diligence and skill could 
accomplish. The task was difficult throughout and in 
some parts utterly desperate. About a quarter of the 
parchment had twice gone through the process of ob- 
literation and rewriting, so that the clearly legible 
text was the third which had been written upon it. It 
should seem that some old monk, wishing to copy cer- 
tain works of St. Jerome, cast his eyes upon this 
parchment of Gaius, and thought it well fitted for his 
purpose. A book of law, and especially obsolete law, 
would not be of much value in his eyes. Having erased 
the old text by rubbing and scraping, he began to copy 
his St. Jerome, but, for some reason unknown to us, 
gave up his work when he had used only a quarter of 
the writing-material thus obtained. The parchment 
must have fallen afterward into the hands of some other 
person, perhaps a brother of the same convent, who 
also wished to make a copy of St. Jerome, but was not 
satisfied with the beginnings of his predecessor. He 
therefore erased what the latter had written, and used 
the whole, or nearly the whole, parchment for his own 
manuscript. In these processes the leaves were ar- 

langed without reference to the original order, but 
6 
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only three leaves were wholly lost. When these ake 
added to the parts which, after all use of glasses, re* 
agents, and gaessing, were found entirely undecipher- 
able, it appears that about a tenth part of the origi- 
nal work is gone. The nine-tenths that remain have 
thrown great light on the condition of the Boman law 
in its best period, and have given a new impulse to the 
study of its history. It is a noticeable fact that the 
letters of the recovered text show by their forms that 
they must have been written before the time of Jus- 
tinian. It may be doubted indeed whether the work 
was ever copied after Justinian's legislation had given 
it a new form, and made the old one obsolete and in- 
valid. 

Let us take up now, for the short remainder of the 
hour, the first period, which I have designated as that 
of the liberalization of the Boman law, extending 
from 450 to 100 b. o. There will be time to glance at 
the Code of the Twelve Tables, the product of the de- 
cemviral legislation, which marks the beginning of this 
period. It will be remembered that the Koman plebs, 
in their long struggle with the patricians for equality 
of rights, had for some time demanded that the laws 
of the state should be reduced to a written form. They 
complained, doubtless vrith good reason, that the laws, 
being unwritten, could be, and were habitually, so 
manipulated by the patricians, who had the admini&- 
tration in their hands, as to be grieyously unjust and 
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oppressive to the plebeians. The patricians, after long 
opposition, were forced to yield to the demand. A 
commission of ten persons was appointed in 451 with 
fall powers to draw up a written code. The next year 
this commission reported ten tables or chapters of 
laws, and added two more in the year following. The 
object proposed was not so much to prepare a new sys- 
tem, as to produce an open and exact statement of the 
one already existing. Changes were indeed called for 
by the plebeians, and some of them were introduced 
into the code ; but these related chiefly to public law, 
to political rights and obligations. It is probable that 
in private law the Twelve Tables did little more than 
give expression to the unwritten usages and rules of 
the preceding times. The stories of persons sent to 
Athens and Sparta, to get the laws of Solon and Ly- 
curgus for the use of the decemvirs, are hardly en- 
titled to credit. There is no reason to suppose that 
foreign elements were admitted to any great extent 
into this body of law. The Twelve Tables continued 
to be recognized for many centuries as the fundament- 
al law of the Eomans ; they did not formally lose this 
character until it was taken from them by the legisla- 
tion of Justinian. The law had become indeed so dif- 
ferent in the time of Cicero or of Gains, that the de- 
cemvir Appius and his colleagues would hardly have 
recognized it as their own system; yet Gaius and 
Cicero regarded the Twelve Tables as the foundation 
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of their law. Among the works of Gaius qaoted in 
the Digest is a CommeDtary ia six books on the Code 
of the Twelve Tables. Cicero tells us that in his 
youth boys were accustomed to commit them to mem* 
ory, but in his later years this practice had gone out 
of use. The copies of them must have been very 
abundant ; it is much to be regretted that none has 
been preserved to modem times. The quotations from 
the Twelve Tables found in extant works of ancient 
authors are quite numerous : the collected fragments 
number more than a hundred. In general, they are 
very short. Some of them, especially those quoted by 
the grammarians, preserve the antique Latin forms of 
the early republic; but the most are modernized in 
language. 

The general character of the law-system embodied 
in this code will be a subject of consideration in the 
next lecture. 



LEOTUEE IV. 

PBOGHB88 OF THB BOHAN LAW DTTBINO THB BEPUBLIGAH 

PEBIOD. 

The early Boman law of the TweWe Tables was simple^ but highly 
fonnal, having many fonns of speech and action which were rigorously 
insisted on. This formalism is illustrated — 1. In prosecuting for a money 
debt, by ioeramentum or judicial wager ; dangers to the plaintiff from 
oyerstating or misstating his claim. 2. In bringing an action to recover 
a piece of land, where, oyer a representatiye clod, the parties asserted 
their claims of right (vindieatio), and challenged each other in a aacra^ 
menJtum, 8. In buying and seUing res mannpi (lands, buildings, slaves, 
horses, cattle), where a process called mandpoHo or mancipiuM must 
take place, with five Roman citizens of full age as witnesses, and a sixth 
as libriperu (balance-holder). 4. In making a valid testament, where 
the testator had to make a formal sale of his estate, with all the cere- 
monies of mancipation, to a so-called familiae emptor (purchaser of the 
estate). Value of such forms in authenticating legal transactions, and in 
making the parties sensible of the gravity and the binding force of their 
own acts. 

The Romans from an early period were led to recognize the distinc- 
tion between acts and relations of law which were peculiar to themselveSi 
and those which they had in common with other nations. To the for- 
mer they gave the name of jtu civile (in its narrower sense : not aU law 
that belonged to Roman citizens, but law that belonged only to Roman 
eitizens): the latter they called y«M gentium (law of nations, but very 
different from our iniernational law, to which the Latin jus fetiale^ or 
law of heralds, made some approach). This distinction gained impor- 
tance for the Romans, as they came more and more into connection with 
foreigners. They saw too that the jut genUumy being oommon to all 
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nations, had its foundation in a conformity to muTersal reason and jus- 
tice. And they learned to regard such oonformity, where it could be 
shown to exist, as proof that a rule of law belonged to the jub gentvmn. 

The liberaUzation of the law dunng the republican period was largely 
a progressiye limitation of the /us emU and extension of the^'ut genHum. 
It was effected to a great extent by the agency of the pnetor, and through 
the actions or leg^ remedies set forth in his annual edict. Here, with- 
out formally opposing the old law, he often modified or nullified its work* 
ing. Thus, when there was a testament suitably authenticated, but made 
without the formalities above mentioned, the pnetor allowed the successor 
named in it to receive the estate, not as herm (heir), but as honormn pot 
mmnr (actual holder of the property) with the same practical rights a$ %f 
he was an heir. So, where a person had bought a horse or a house 
without the ceremonies of mancipation, he was only honanan jMssenor, 
not domvMi* (owner), until undisputed possession for one or two yean 
had made hun owner by usucapion ; but in the mean time the praetor 
allowed him to sue and be sued, at tf by usucapion he had become 
owner. 

We see here the use of legal fictions, which are found to an equal 
or greater extent in English law : most remarkably in the fictitious col- 
hisive procedure of a common recovery, by which the Judges nullified a 
statute which Parliament had refused to repeaL Such cases make it 
evident that the law-making power, which resides in the people, is not 
always exercised in the way of direct le^lation, but to an important 
extent through the action of the courts. There is in every country a 
great deal of law, recognized and enforced, which never came from a legis- 
lator or a legislature, but has grown up in the practice of the courts. 
This law may even run counter to the legislative ; but in such ^ases it 
does not usually maintain a direct opposition : it rather seeks its end by 
some indirection, fiction, or evasion. In this country it has a means of 
attack, more open and effective, in the power of pronouncing on the ooDr 
stitutionality of any statute. 

The Boman law in the time immediately succeed- 
ing the legislation of the Twelve Tables was of a very 
simple character. This is only what we should expect 
to find. The complexity of a law-system must depend 
3n the complexity of the relations which are to be 
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regulated by it. In a petty repal^lic, having all its 
territory within a day's march of the capital, among 
a population of primitive life and manners, confined 
to a few branches of industry, and holding little inter- 
course with outside peoples, the law must have been 
very different from the highly-developed system of the 
later republic, whose dominion extended over a large 
part of the world's area, and included nearly aU of 
the world's civilization. But you may be less prepared 
to hear that this simple law of the early Romans was 
of a very formal character. Almost all actions which 
the law recognized as valid, as creating rights and ob- 
ligations among men, had to be performed in a certain 
fixed way, with prescribed words and ceremonies ; and 
a deviation in any particular from the established form 
destroyed the validity of the whole transaction. Let 
us look at some examples illustrating this marked 
feature of the early Soman law. 

And, first, let us suppose that a man wishes to re- 
cover a money debt of ten thousand pounds, which he 
claims to be due to him. Under the later law, as 
briefly described in the last lecture, the creditor would 
bring bis debtor into the prsetor's presence; and the 
praetor, after hearing the allegations of the two parties, 
would make out ^kformvla^ or written statement of 
the claim, something in this style: ^^Let Titius be 
judge. If it appear that Numerias is bound to pay 
ten thousand pounds to Aulus, then condemn Nume 
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rius in the sum of ten thousand pounds ; if not, acquit 
him." This formula he would then place in the hands 
of Titius, the appointed judge, for investigation and 
decision. But in the early period of which we aic 
now speaking, in the first centuries of the republic, 
the procedure was quite difierent. When the parties 
eame before the prsetor, the plaintiff set forth his claim 
m these prescribed words : Aio te mihi x mUUa CBris 
dare oportere (I affirm that you are bound to pay me 
ten thousand pounds) ; to which the defendant replied 
in similar terms: Nego me tiH x miUia aaris dare 
oportere (I deny that I am bound to pay you ten thou- 
sand pounds). The plaintiff then said : Qaamdo ne- 
gas J te aaoramento quingenario provoco (since you deny 
the claim, I challenge you in a wager of five hundred 
pounds) ; and the defendant again responded : Quando 
aie negue riega^a^ te eaora/niento quingenario provoco 
(since you affirm the claim, and do not deny it, I chal- 
lenge you in a wager of five hundred pounds). Each 
party then deposited the five hundred pounds, the 
amount of the ea^oramentunij or wager ; or, if it was 
not deposited, gave security for its payment. The 
two parties then summoned each other in terms which 
are not reported by our authorities, but were doubtless 
fixed and constant, to appear on a certain day before 
the standing court of ten judges (the decemviral court), 
to try the issue thus joined between them. You will 
observe the very singular shape which is here given to 
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the controverBj. It is reduced to a wager, a judicial 
bet. The plaintiff bets five hundred pounds that his 
claim is a just one, and the defendant bets fiye bun- 
dred pounds that it is not just. And the question, as 
it comes before the decem viral court, is simply this; 
which of the two parties ought to win and which to 
lose in the wager? To decide that question, they are 
obliged to determine the justice of the claim ; but this, 
though in reality the main point, is in form secondary 
and subordinate. The formal judgment is, that this 
party or that is winner of the bet. If it is the defend- 
ant, he receives the five hundred pounds staked by his 
adversary. If it is the plaintiff, he receives, besides 
the five hundred staked by defendant, the sum of ten 
thousand, which the court incidentally decides to be 
due to him. 

It is important to notice a very serious danger to 
the plaintiff which was involved in this procedure. 
He has claimed that the defendant owes him ten thou- 
sand pounds, and has staked five himdred pounds on 
the justice of his claim. Suppose, now, that the 
court, on a full examination of the case, are satisfied 
that the defendant is indebted to the plaintiff, but that 
the amount of the debt is nine thousand nine hundred 
instead of ten thousand pounds. Plainly the coui*! 
must give judgment against the plaintiff. The ques- 
tion for them to decide is, whether he has won his bet 
or lost it. His bet was, that the defendant owed him 
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ten thousand. Now, a man who owes only nine thou* 
Band nine hundred cannot be truly said to owe ten 
thousand. The plaintiff, therefore, has lost his bet, 
uid, consequently, his cause. But can he not pay 
the %acTammi/wm, which he has forfeited in this suit 
and then bring a new suit for nine thousand nine 
hundred? No, the law will not allow him this sec- 
ond chance. He has exhausted his right in the suit 
already decided: he has subjected all his money- 
claims against the defendant to the ordeal of a 
judicial examination; and the law will not permit 
him to repeat the process. A man is bound to know 
his own rights, and to respect the rights of others. If 
I over-estimate my own rights by demanding what is 
not really due to me; if I invade my neighbor's rights 
by suing him for what he does not really owe me ; I 
am justly punished by losing the right which, through 
my exaggeration of it, I have turned into a wrong. 
So, doubtless, the old Romans were accustomed to 
reason. Another circumstance may be mentioned 
which illustrates the rigorous formality of this early 
law : In the formal statement of his complaint, it was 
necessary for the plaintiff to take care that he stated 
something which was not only true in itself, but was 
dintinctly recognized in the Twelve Tables as ground 
for an action. Thus we are told by Gains that a man 
who brought a suit de viUbt^ iuccma (for vines cut 
down) against somebody whom he charged with cut 
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ting down the vineB in his yard, was non-saited at tlie 
outset : he ought to have made it de ofhoribua suocir 
sis: the Twelve Tables authorized suits de arboribtts 
iucdsiSj which would include vines, but said nothing 
86 to a suit de vitibw sfiocisis. 

If the object of the plaintiff's suit was to recover 
a piece of ground, which he churned as his own, the 
procedure was still more elaborate. The parties hav- 
ing come before the prsBtor, the plaintiff began : JPhm- 
dus qai est m agro qui Scibvnvs vacatur j ev/m ego ex 
jv/re Qmritvum meum esse aio: inde ibiegoteex jwre 
mcmu cofnertum %ooo (the piece of ground lying in 
what is called the Sabine land, that piece of ground I 
affirm to be mine by law of the Quirites : for which 
cause I summon you there to join hands in process of 
law). This joining hands in legal process refers to a 
joint seizure of the same object at the same time by 
both parties, each declaring himself the owner. The 
defendant replied in similar terms: Unde tu me ex 
jure ma/Ml consert/wm vocastiy inde ibi ego te revoco 
(as you have summoned me to join hands in process 
of law, for the same cause do I again summon you to 
the same place). Whereupon the prsetor said : Suis 
utrisque si^perstitibus jpraeserUibttSj istam mcmi dico : 
iniU vio/m (having each one of you his own witnesses 
present, I bid you take your way thither : enter upon 
your way). It would seem that, in the earliest times, 
the parties, on reoeiving this mandate of the pr»tor, 
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actually repaired to the disputed ground, and there, 
in the preeeuce of witnesses, solemnly asserted their 
claims of ownership. But, after a time, they contrived 
to manage matters in a more convenieut, though uot 
less formal, way. By previous concert, before comiug 
to the praetor, they took a clod, or lump, of earth, from 
the disputed ground, of which it was to serve as a rep- 
resentative — somewhat like the brick which the old 
Greek Scholasticus carried about as a specimen of the 
house that he wanted to sell. The clod was deposited 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the tribunal, so 
that, when the inite viam was heard, a few steps suf- 
ficed to reach it; and presently, at the words redite 
mam (take your way back), uttered by the prsetor, the 
parties returned, bringing the representative clod with 
them. The plaintiff then said : JSunc ego fundum ex 
jv/re Qtdritium meum esse aioy secimdum sicdm causcum 
sicut dim : ecce tifn vindictam imposwi (this piece of 
ground I aflBrm to be mine by law of the Quirites, in 
accordance with its title as I have stated : take notice, 
that I have laid upon it the sign of power). This vm- 
dicta, or sign of power, was a rod, or wand, symboli 
Bing the owner's power, which, as he spoke, he laid 
upon the clod. The defendant then followed, uttering 
the same words, and accompanying them with the 
same significant action. The praetor now interposed to 
prevent a seemingly imminent personal collision : dis- 
cedite rnnbo (stand apart, both of you). The plaintiff 
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obojed, but, as he did so, addressed the defendant : 
PostfoU) cmne dicas qua ex causa vindioaveris (I ask 
whether you can show cause for jour assertion of 
power): to which the latter replied: Jub peregi sicut 
mndidam imposui (I have exercised a legal right in 
laying on, as I did, the sign of power). The plaintiff 
then said : Quando i/u, vnjuria vmdicavisHj qumge- 
nario te aeris aaoramento te provooo (since you have 
made a wrongful claim of ownership, I challenge you 
in a wager of five hundred pounds) ; and the defendant 
rejoined : Similiter ego te (in the same way I challenge 
you). The parties then, having deposited, or given 
security, for the five hundred pounds, summoned each 
other to appear, on a fixed day, before the decemviral 
court for the trial of their judicial wager; the prsator, 
at the same time, requiring the defendant darepraedes 
Utie et vmdioiarurnj i. e., to give security that, if the 
decision should be against him, he would deliver up 
the ground, of which, for the present, he retained pos- 
session, without injury to its value, together with all 
profits which might accrue from it in the mean time. 

We will add one or two other examples of elabo- 
rate ceremonial required by this early Roman law. 
There were certain species of property which could 
not be effectually i>old without the observance of a 
formal proceeding called mancipation These were 
lands, buildings, slaves, horses, cattle; that is, real 
estate, and the persons or animals used in cultivating 
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it: these were the species of property most used and 
most dealt in by the early Bomans, who (as Niebuhr 
says) are to be thonght of, not as a nation of warriors, 
but a nation of farmers. K a man wished to purchase 
another man's horse, there mnst be present at the 
transaction, besides the buyer, seller, and horse, not 
less than six Soman citizens of full age, five to serve 
as witnesses, while the sixth held a pair of brazen 
scales, and was called UMpens (weigher, weigher in a 
balance). Before this assemblage the buyer, taking 
hold of the animal, said: JETuno ego eguum ex jwre 
QmrUiummeirniesseaiOyisqttemihiemjptiuesC hooaere 
aeneaque Ubra (this horse I affirm to be mine by law of 
the Quirites, and he is purchased by me with this piece 
of brass and brazen balance). He then struck the 
scales with a piece of brass (i. e., a copper coin), and 
handed it to the seller. Of course, this copper piece 
was only a representative, or symbol, of the purchase- 
money, which could be paid at any time, or in any 
way, agreed upon between the parties, though, doubt- 
less, in the primitive period, when this usage hal its 
origin, the money-piece was actually weighed in the 
scales, and paid over on the spot. The name msmoir 
jpiumy or mcmoipatiOj applied to the transaction, signi- 
fies taking with the hand, and refers to the act of the 
buyer laying hold of the object which he declared to 
be his purchased property. The kinds of property 
(lands, buildings, slaves, horses, cattle) for which thi 
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transaction was required, were called rea manoipi 
^things of manoipitmij things subject to manoipium) : 
all otb^ kinds were called res nee maneipi (things not 
subject to maneipium). If a man bought a sword, ci 
a spade, paid the price, and took the article, he became 
absolute owner, always supposing that the seller reallj 
owned it before him. But not so, if he bought a horse, 
an ox, a slave, a farm : though he had paid the price, 
and received possession, he did not become owner, un- 
less he went through the formal mancvpatio. He had 
the thing vn home (among his effects), but he had no 
dommvum (or ownership) : in view of the law, the seller 
was still the real dommua (or owner). I hope you will 
bear in mind this practice of mcmcipatio^ and its ne- 
cessity in the transfer of ree numoipij for we shall be 
obliged to refer to them more than once as we proceed. 
Again, if a man wished to make a will, or testa- 
ment, which should be recognized as valid, he had to 
go through with a ceremony closely resembling the one 
just described. He had to make what was in form a 
sale of his estate by mancipation. Five men must be 
present as witnesses, with a sixth man as Ubripene (or 
balance-holder), all Roman citizens of full age. Then, 
too, there must be a famUiae emptor (i. e., purchaser 
of the estate), corresponding to the buyer in an ordi- 
nary mancipation. But, instead of the words before 
given (this horse, or this ground, I affirm to be mine 
by law of the Quirites, etc.), he used the following 
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form, addressiiig himaAJf to the testator: ^amdUa pe 
euniaque tua endo mandaidamj ^uielam^ cudoddam- 
que meam^ quo tu Jure testamentum /aoere poeeie ee- 
cundum legempuUicamy hoe aere [aeneaque Uira\ egio 
mihi empta (in so far as you by pablic law liave the 
right to make a will, let your estate and money be 
bronght into my charge, gaardianship, and custody, 
being purchased by me with this piece of brass [and 
brazen balance]). He then struck the scales with the 
piece of brass, and handed it to the testator ; where- 
upon the testator, holding in his hands the written 
will, said : Hose iia ui in his tabuUs eerieque ecripta 
iunt Ua do J ita legOj ita tegtor^ itaque vos Quiritee tes- 
timofmtm mihi perhibetote (these things, as they stand 
written in these waxen tablets, I so grant, so leave, so 
bequeath, and so do you, Quirites, bear me witness). 
There can be no doubt that, in the primitive time, 
when this mode of making wills had its origin, it was 
intended and understood as an actual sale. The per- 
son fixed upon as heir was the purchaser, the fcMniUae 
emptor : he bought the estate, of course, for a mere 
nominal price, and thus became owner, not immedi- 
ately, but eventually, on the death of the testator. 
His right of ownership, however, was limited by the 
obligation, assumed in the very act of purchase, to 
fulfil the directions of the testator, as set forth at the 
time in the tables of the will ; but afterward the trans- 
action ceased to have this literal character : it was no 
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onger regarded as an actual sale, cooferHng on the 
purchaser a title to the estate. It was not necessary, 
then, that the destined heir should serv^e as fa/miUae 
emptor: any other citizen could act this part in the 
performance. Thus the whole ceremony came to be 
i>nly a means for the solemn authentication of a last 
will or testament. If a man made a will without any 
formalities, or if the formalities nsed were defective in 
any particular — ^if there were only fonr witnesses in- 
stead of five, if any of the witnesses were under age, 
and the like — the will had no legal validity. The 
person named in it as heir was not heres in view of 
the law : even if the estate came into his hands, he 
was only hmarwn posaesaor (actual holder of the es- 
tate) : he had no domimAim (ownership) over it, as he 
wonld have had if, by a properly authenticated will, 
he had been made heres (heir). 

It must not be supposed that formalities such as 
those now described were wholly useless. They se- 
cured a considerable number of competent witnesses 
for every legal transaction — a point of especial impor- 
tance before writing became common. They made it 
% matter of some little difficulty for a man to subject 
uimself to a legal obligation. The necessity of bring- 
ing so many persons together, and of calling up to 
mind all these precise forms of speech and action, m- 
vested the business with a character of gravity: it 

gave a man time to reflect, and suggested that he 

7 
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oaght to reflect, on what he was doin^;. One in net 
have at least a pretty definite intent to lay himself 
under obligation, if he took so much pains to do it. 

We are now prepared to appreciate a distinction 
wiiich figures largely Ui the law-writers of Borne, as it 
is one of mnch importance in the history of Boman 
law — the distinction l^tween rules and usages of law 
which were peculiar to themselves, and those which 
they had in common with other states and peoples. 
The former they called jtcs owUe (the special law of 
Roman citizens) : the latter, ^'u« gentium (the general 
law, recognized and used by other nations as well as 
themselves). By " law of nations " we generally un- 
derstand ^^ international law ; " but the Latin jtis gefir 
tmm had no such meaning. It can hardly be said 
that the Bomans had the idea of international law : if 
in their jus fetiale (or law of heralds, as agents of 
communication between different states), they make 
some approach to it, it is only a distant approach. By 
jtC8 gefitium they always intend those principles and 
practices of law which are found in all communities, 
or at least in all not utterly barbarous. The term jus 
cwUe is not used with the same uniformity. It some 
times denotes the whole law to which Boman citizens 
are subject, whether peculiar to them or not. But as 
opposed to the jus gewtiwm^ it has the restricted sense 
iust given, the law peculiar to Boman citizens. Thus 
buying and selling with payment of price and transfer 
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of ownership belong to the jvs genUtim. Bat mand- 
jpatio, baying and selling with the formalities implied 
in that term, belongs to the^W oivUe. So the making 
of a will, by which a person appoints a snccessor Ia 
liis estate, belongs to the ^t/^ genti/mn. Bat the mat 
ing of a will with five witnesses, Uhripens, farnilias 
emptor J etc., belongs to the jus cvoUe. It is easy to 
see how this idea of a jus gentvum shoald have been 
more and more impressed upon the Romans with the 
progress of their state. As their power extended, they 
were brought more into contact with other races and 
nations. Many Soman citizens were dispersed in alien 
lands and cities : aliens in still larger nnmbers crowded 
into Bome itself, or into other places which had Roman 
citizenship. It became a constantly-growing neces- 
sity for Boman magistrates to take cognizance of law- 
cases where one or both parties were aliens, where 
consequently alien law had to be considered. As early 
as the year 347 b. o., h prcBtor peregrinw was appoint^ 
ed in Bome, to administer law in such disputes. These 
peregrini (or aliens) could neither own any thing nor 
do any thing ex jv/re QmrUium (by law of the Quiri- 
teis) : from the whole jus civile^ in the narrow sense 
of the term, they were necessarily excluded: they 
could not sue nor be sued, they could not sell a ^lorse 
nor buy one, they could not make a will nor take an in- 
heritance, according to the forms which have been de- 
seribed. In administering justice amon^: them in their 
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relations with one another, or between them and 
Roman citizens, it was constantly necessary to con- 
sider what was peculiar to the Roman law, and what 
was common to it with other systems. ]!Tow these lat- 
ter elements, common to all systems of law, mnst be 
foanded on universal reasons of justice and necessity. 
If the effect is universal, the cause must be so likewise. 
If certain principles and rules are found in the law- 
systems of all nations, it can only be because they 
commend themselves as just and necessary to the rea- 
son of all men. Hence the Romans soon came to re- 
gard this consonance with universal reason as the char- 
acteristic, the criterion, of the jus gentiimi. H the 
question arose whether any principle or rule belonged 
to the jii8 gentiumy they did not think it necessary 
to examine the laws of all nations known to them, to 
see if they could actually find it everywhere. They 
considered whether, on the one hand, it was conven- 
tional and arbitrary, or, on the other, essentially 
reasonable and equitable. They thus identified the 
jus gentiwn with the jvs natu/ralej that law which 
springs from the universal nature of man and the 
conditions of human life and society, instead of being 
the product of local, temporary, accidental, and varia- 
ble causes. 

T^t me remind you here that when the period ex- 
tending from the Twelve Tables to the commencement 
of a scientific law-literature was first mentioned, it 
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WAS said to be marked by the liberalization of the 
Roman law. The meaning of thie expression will 
now be apparent. In the Boman law as it was con- 
stituted by the Twelve Tables, the jtcs cimU was the 
predominant element: in the Soman law as it; wsa 
fonnd by Q. Mucins Scsevola, about 100 b. o., the jvs 
genii/um was getting to be the predominant element. 
Principles and usages peculiar to the citizens of Eome 
had been falling into the background : principles and 
usages, founded in the nature of things and agreeable 
to the reason of all men, had been rising into greater 
prominence. The system had been throwing off the 
narrowness of its beginnings as the local law of a petty 
state, and assuming a liberal and universal character 
suited to the law of a vast empire. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the frankness with which the 
Romans recognized the defects of their peculiar law, 
and conceded its inferiority to a broader and freer 
system. There is something remarkable also in the 
cautious, conservative manner by which, without any 
direct attack on the old system, they contrived to un- 
dermine and destroy its validity. The law of the 
Twelve Tables, in the time of Cicero or Gains, was in 
much the same condition as the king or queen in Eng- 
land now — greatly venerated in appearance, but al 
most powerless in reality. 

The change of which we are speuiring — the liberal- 
ization of the Roman law — was effected chiefly through 
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the agencj of the prsetor. Tbe castom aroBe at aL 
early period — just how early it is impoBsible to say — 
for the prsBtor at the outset of his year of office to put 
forth an edict, or public statement, as to the way io 
which justice would be administered during his ofL- 
dal term. The prsstor's edict wajs not a law or a body 
of laws: it had no pretension to that character: it was 
a body of information, designed especially for the 
benefit of suitors, of persons wishing to obtain the 
help of the law, showing them by what means and 
under what conditions they could obtain the remedies 
desired. It is probable that the edict soon came to 
have a somewhat uniform character: each praetor 
would naturally follow in the main the track of his 
predecessor, adopting in most points the edict of the 
preceding year, only making here and there such 
changes as seemed to him expedient. But how could 
the praetor with his edict exert any influence to change 
the existing law ? One or two illustrativ>n8 will serve 
as an answer to the query. We have seen that if a 
will was not oxecuted with the precise formalities 
already described, it had by the law of the Twelve 
Tables no validity whatever. But the praetor in hia 
odict said : ^^ If by a will made without any formalities, 
but sealed by seven competent witnesses, a person is 
appointed heir, I will give him possession of the es- 
tate after the death of the testator, and will allow him 
to sue and to be sued as if he were an heir." The 
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prsator does not set himself against the Twelve Tables: 
he does not call the document a valid will : he does 
not give the name herea to the person designated in 
it : he does not confer on him the JieredUaa or even 
the ownersliip of the estate. He only makes him ho- 
tuyrum poasesaar (holder of the property); yet while 
he denies him the name heres, he gives him in fact the 
powers and rights of an heir. In form, he does not 
break with the old law ; bat he completely changes its 
practical working. Again, if a man had bought a 
horse and paid for him, without the ceremony of 
mancipation, he gained under the Twelve Tables no 
right of property, at least not unid he had had the 
animal in his possession for an entire year. For 
m such cases even the Twelve Tables allowed an un- 
disputed possession ot one year to cure the defective 
title : the man acquired ownership by u8itca/piony as it 
was called, by taking and using tor a complete year. 
But, before that time was out, the old law gave him no 
protection. Here again the praetor interposed to afford 
reliefl If, after a shorter time, as three months, the sel- 
ler attempted to take back the horse, the buyer was 
assured, by the prsetor's edict, that he might sue as if 
he had become owner by tisiusapian. He does not rec 
ognize him as owner (dommtcs): that would be con 
trary to the Twelve Tables. He only treats him as if 
he were owner : permits him to exercise the rights which 
he would have if he were owner. Here, too, without 
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formal contradiction of the old law, there is an eesen 
tial change in its practical working. 

I giv^e these as specimens to show how it was po6- 
Bible for the prsetor to act upon the law, to mitigate its 
harshness, to break down the barriers of its exclusive- 
ness, to liberalize it in principle and practice. The 
examples illustrate also the use of legal fictions. The 
person named in the informal will is not an heir, but 
for practical purposes \% feigned or supposed to be one, 
is treated as if he were one. The person who bought 
the horse by an informal purchase and has had him 
for only three months, has not acquired ownership by 
ttstio(ipion — that would take a twelvemonth — ^but is 
treated as if he had acquired it : the procedure is based 
on the jkdAon^ the supposition (admitted not to be a 
fact), that he has become owner. 

It must not be supposed that these processes are 
peculiar to the Koman law. Legal fictions of a much 
grosser kind abound in the procedure of the English 
law. Several of the most common actions (suits at law) 
proceed upon fictions, fictitious allegations of the plain- 
tiff which the defendant is not permitted to dispute. 
Thus, the action of trover and conversion, the action 
of trespass vi et armisy and above all the action of 
ejectment, where John Doe, a fictitious plaintiff^, brings 
a fictitious suit against Kichard Koe, a fictitious de- 
fendant. These fictions have often served to remove 
difficulties and inequalities in the working of the ex 
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tBting law. A remarkable instance is fonnd in the old 
procedure of a common recovery, as it is called, by 
which the English judges contrived to defeat the op- 
eration of an act of Parliament, the repeal of whidi 
it had been found impossible to obtain. By a statute 
enacted in the reign of Edward I. (1284), the holder 
of an entailed estate was restrained from alienating it. 
The grant of land which created an entailed estate 
was made to the person named (say William Stiles) 
and the heirs of his body. It was this last expression 
— ^to William Stiles amd the heira of his hody — which 
gave to the estate its peculiar character. And the 
statute just referred to did nothing more than require 
that this language of the grant should be strictly con- 
strued and literally complied with. William Stiles 
then was not at liberty to sell the land so granted or 
to give it away ; he must keep it while he lived, and 
at his death leave it to a child of his, an heir of his 
body. This heir, again, was under similar restrictions ; 
he could not alienate the land ; he must let it pass at 
his death to a child of his, or at any rate to a descend- 
ant of William Stiles. And so on, from one successor 
to another. The estate was confined to actual de- 
scendants of the original grantee, the person who first 
received it as an entailed estate for himself and the 
heirs of his body. If now the issue of William Stiles 
failed, either at his death or after any number of sue* 
oesBors, so that there was no longer a descendant of 
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his who could claim the succession, the entail was then 
extinguished, the estate must revert, fall back into the 
hands of the grantor, the person who created it by his 
gift as an entailed estate, or to his heirs, his represent- 
atives living at the time of such reversion. Now, this 
tjing up of entailed estates was found to be a serious 
inconvenience — ^an inconvenience to the holders, who 
for one reason or another often wanted to sell them ; 
an inconvenience to other people, who often wanted 
to buy them ; an inconvenience especially to creditors, 
who could not use an entailed estate of the debtor as 
a means for obtaining the payment of their claims. 
The Commons, therefore, made repeated efforts to to- 
peal the statute ; but they were always defeated .by 
the Lords, who were generally the creators of these en- 
tailed estates, and did not wish to lose the advantage 
of their eventual reversion. The statute continued in 
force for about two hundred years. But, in the reign 
of Edward IV., the judges allowed the introduction 
of a fictitious procedure, a collusive procedure, by 
which the alienation of an entailed estate could be 
effected. 

To describe this procedure, let us suppose that A 
is the holder of an entailed estate which he wishes to 
sell, and B is a buyer who wishes to purchase it. B 
now commences a suit (of course a collusive suit) 
against A, alleging that A has no title to the estate 
which he holds ; that he, B himself, is the person reallj 
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entitled to it. To defend his title, A brings into the 
court a person whom we will call C, a man of low 
birth and no property, usually the crier of the court, 
and says that he got the estate from C, that was the 
grantor of the estate, and that when he granted it he 
warranted the title, that is, he engaged to defend it, 
to prove its soundness against any one who might 
hereafter claim the land as his own. He therefore 
falls back upon as his warrantor. On being ques- 
tioned by the court, acknowledges that the state- 
ment is a true one, that he did grant the estate to A, 
and did warrant the title, and is therefore under obli- 
gation to maintain it now. But, when called upon 
to do so, he has nothing to say ; he allows judgment 
to go against himself by default. Judgment then is 
given in favor of B, sustaining his claim, and author- 
izing him to enter on the land in question. As for A, 
who is thus unfortunately dispossessed through the de- 
fault of C his warrantor, the court decrees him a com- 
pensation from in lands of equal value — which, of 
course, he has the legal right to take if he can find 
chera. 

It may have occurred to you, in hearing this de- 
scription, to ask how so shallow a trick could be coun- 
tenanced by the highest judges of the land ; or how 
the judges could be permitted to nullify an act of Par- 
liament, a law of the land, by so transparent an eva- 
don. The most obvious answer would be that the 
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people were too well pleased with the resnlt to be very 
critical as to the means by which it was accomplished. 
If the judges had taken this conrse to defeat a law 
which was dear to the people, they would certainly 
have roused a storm of indignant opposition. In this 
matter they were doing the will of the people, acting 
as the servants of the people, and hence it was that their 
proceedings were received with general acquiescence, 
and became part of the English law. It may throw 
light on the point, if we inquire what it is that gives 
force to an act of the legislature ; how is it that the 
doings of a few score of men in one or two chambers 
are binding on millions of their fellows. The answer 
given by all republican thinkers, and by many who 
are not republican, is, that it is ultimately the wiU of 
the people which gives force to an act of the legisla- 
ture ; the people have willed that an assemblage of 
men organized in such and such a way shall make laws 
for the entire community ; or, rather, the people have 
chosen to exercise the law-making power through the 
agency of such an assemblage specially intrusted with 
the work. But the question then presents itself: Does 
a people exorcise the law-making power only in this 
way ; or has it other means and agencies for making 
laws t We have already spoJien of the English llaw as 
being to a great extent unwritten, that is, never em- 
bodied in written statutes. And there is no nation 
that has not a great deal of this unwritten law. No 
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code was ever so complete as to embrace all the law 
of a people, all that in the courts was recognized and 
enforced as binding. 'No legislature was ever so ac 
live as to make its statutes cover the entire field of 
admitted legal obligation. What is it that gives author- 
ity to all this unwritten (unstatutorj, unlegislative) 
lawt Many say, it is the tacit consent of the legisla 
ture, the implied or presumed consent of the legisla* 
ture. . But a legislature is chosen for positive action : 
its mere silence carries no binding authority. It is the 
agent of the people for the laws which it actually 
makes, not for the laws which it suffers to be made 
elsewhere. If in all nations a great deal of law has 
sprung up and found recognition in the practice of the 
courts, without the intervention of a legislature, this 
fact alone is enough to prosre that a people has other 
means of law-making besides the action of a legislative 
body. It seems to me impossible to frame a theory of 
this subject which shall be in harmony with all the 
ficts, unless by recognizing in the courts, in judicial 
practice, a means by which the law-making power of a 
people is to some extent exercised. It is clear that 
the English people exercised such a power through the 
judges in the instance just given ; and that the Koman 
people exercised such a power through the preetor in 
eases like those before described. 

It must be observed, however, that this agency of 
the courts never sets itself in direct opposition to a 
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written, statutory law. If it sets aside or does away' 
with such a law,' it accomplishes its end by indirect 
means, by fictions or evasions of different kinds. In 
this country it has a peculiar weapon so effective as 
almost to supersede the use of any other. Our States, 
gB separate governments and as a united government, 
have written constitutions, which, while they subsist, 
are binding on legislatures as much as on courts of law 
or on private individuals, tf a legislature passes a 
law which conflicts with the constitution, it transcends 
its powers, and so accomplishes nothing. The uncon- 
stitutional law is an unlawful law, that is, it is no law 
at all. ]!fobody has a right to make it, and nobody 
has a right to enforce it. A court therefore is, and 
from the nature of our government must be, author- 
ized to ignore, refuse to recognize, and thus practically 
to set aside, any legislative act which is inconsistent 
with the constitution. ISTow, if* a constitution is in- 
terpreted with some latitude, and particularly if the 
spirit of a constitution is regarded as binding not 
less than the letter, almost any thing unjust or bad 
may be represented as unconstitutional. And we find 
In fact that those who for any reason dislike a law, 
almost always represent it, and doubtless generally 
believe it, to be unconstitutional. We may presume, 
therefore, that in cases where the English judges or 
the Boman prsdtors, under the influence of a similar 
feeling, would have defeated a law by fiction or eva- 
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uon, our American courts would set it aside as uncon* 
stitutioual. Yet with us a popular feeling which is 
permanent and decided enough to operate through the 
oourtB would be pretty sure to find an easier organ in the 
legislature : the obnoxious law would be repealed bj 
legislative act. The statute law would thus be brought 
into conformity with the settled will and conyictions 
of the people ; and there would be no necessity for a 
conflict, which is always undesirable, between the law 
as enacted by the legislature and the law as enforced 
by the courts. 

In the next lecture we shall take up the system of 
the Boman law, beginning with the doctrine of siatui. 



LECTUBE V. 

LAW OF STATUS AND FAMILT BBLATIOm. 

ThsmoLD dhriBion of STATini (oapaoitj for legal rights : 1. Aa tc 
Hberku: all men were Uberi or Mm/ 2. As to eimtas: all freemen wen 
etMt or pereffrmi; 8. As to/imifra .* all eMxent were euijurie (as/Nifrw- 
/afmliaSj with or without wife and children) or cUieni jurie (as JUu/arm- 
tiae, subject to a life-long patria poteetae). In each case the change to 
a lower position was called -deminutio eapiiie (diminution of the law-per- 
son), which was minima when it was only loss or change of family rela- 
tion ; media, loss of citizenship ; moxtmo, loss of personiil liberty. 

L Slatibt was referred by Roman jurists to the jue gentium, bat 
not to the jtu natwrale, — ^Usually it began from captiyity in war ; but by 
its own nature was hereditary, being inherited from the mother {parha 
eequihtr venirem). The rule pater est guem nupHat demonsirant was in- 
applicable to slaves, who could have eontubemium, but no legal matri- 
monium. — ^The slave might become free by the testament of his mastert 
or by census when the master had him enrolled on the list of citizens. 
But the usual form of manumission was a fictitious suit between a vindex 
of the slave, claiming him as free man, and the master, who allowed 
judgment to go against himself: a form greatly simplified as time went oa 

The slave had no rights recognized by the law, though certain laws 
(having the nature of police regulations) restrained excessive cruelty to 
slaves. The slave might, however, receive a legacy or an obligatory 
promise, acquiring them for his master. He might even enter into con- 
tracts binding on his master, as where the master had intrusted him 
with some business, or had given him a peeuUum to manage^ or had d» 
rived any actual advantafi^e from his contract 
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The manumitted alare was called HbertmuSf and his status was in some 
-respects inferior to that of the ingenui or freeborn. 

XL Roman citizikb, besides the rights of the jtu geninun^ which be^ 
longed also to aliens, had those of the pt» civile (in its narrower sense). 
These last were divided into— 1. Those of wnnybium, pertaining to mar 
liage and its incidents, and 2. Those of wmmereium, pertaining to bui 
MM relations. The people of the Latin cities long enjoyed the eommer 
eh&m without the wmrubtitm ; and this coadition (/w Latu) was afterward 
e (tended to other communities, who then receired the law-name of Zofini 
After Oaracalla (211-217) gave citizenship to the free people 6f the prov- 
inces, iStnQ peregrini were either persons bom outside the empire, or those 
who had forfeited citizenship by some offence ; while the Zatmi were 
chiefly freedmen manumitted without due regard to legal requirements. 

III. The PAtRiA P0TB8TAS lastcd through the life of the/Mrftfr/omt'/iat, 
and for a long time was almost unlimited. The fkther was entitled to 
the entire services and acquisitiona of the child ; he could inflict on him 
any punishment, could sell him into a kind of slavery called mandpimnj 
and had over him even the jtu vUae ei neeii. This, however, did not 
afl'ect the public rights and duties of the son, who could hold any office, 
civil or military. The jK^ria poieUaa (like the husband's power over 
his wife in English law) had its root in the sense of family unity, the 
famUy appearing as one in the father, its single representative and ex* 
ecutive. Under the emperors it began to be limited, both as to personal 
inflictions and property ri|^ts. From Augustus on, the son could ac- 
quire a peeuliwn eoaAwiftf / later, a peeuliwn qwm etuireMe, By Jus* 
tinian's legislation, what the son acquind in public service was wholly 
the son^s ; what he acquired with the father's capital or instruments was 
wholly the &ther*s ; what he acquired in any other way was the son's, 
but subject to a life-long usufruct of the father. 

A new patria potetias might be created by adopHo, This was also 
called arrogath, when applied to a person tuijwru: it then required the 
express assent of the people, later that of the emperor. The adoption 
of a person anient juru was accomplished by a fictitious suit, in which 
the natural father forbore to defend his right against the claim of the 
adoptive father. The effect on the adopted person (at least during the 
earlier period) was to put him in the same relations to his old family and 
his new one as if he had been bom in the latter. 

The patria poUtUta might be terminated by a process, called wnuoMi' 
ptiHo^ because it faivolved a sale (which in the case of a son must be 
thrioe repeated) into the ^ucui^lavery of the mandpimn and a release 
8 
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from that condition Both emancipation and adoption involYed a mmimd 
eapUU demmutio. 

We have now reviewed the history of the Boman 
law, both before and after the formation of the Oorpnf 
Jnris Civilis — ^both in ancient and in modem times. 
We proceed to look at the Boman law in its sabstance, 
to notice in a brief and rapid survey the leading points 
of the system, the history of which has thus far occu- 
pied our attention. In this survey we begin, as the 
Institutes or text-books of Gkius and Justinian do, 
with the subject ot status. By the status (or standing) 
of a person is meant the position that he holds with 
reference to the rights which are recognized and main- 
tained by the law — ^in other words, his capacity for the 
exercise and enjoyment of legal rights. This capacity 
the Koman jurists, who had a highly developed doc- 
trine of status, represented as depending on three con- 
ditions, libertaa (or personal freedom), cimtaa (or citi 
zenship), and/bmiZia (or family relation). Accordingly, 
they distinguished three kinds of status : 1. In respect 
to Ubertas : all men were free or unfree. As to the 
unfree (the slaves), it can hardly be said that thoy had 
any status : they had no rights of their own recog 
nized by the law, no rights which they could assert or 
▼indicate by legal processes. But all freemen did n(Jt 
stand on the same footing before the law : some had a 
more advantageous position than others, according aa 
they ditfered. 2. In respect to otvitas. All freemmi 
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were citizens or non-citizens. The rights which per* 
tained to mere personal freedom belonged alike to citi- 
zens and aliens. But there were other rights, belong 
ing to thejtts dvUe in its narrower sense, as explained 
in the last lecture, which were open to citizens only, 
while aUens Uving under the jus gentmm (or common 
law of all nations) were excluded from them. But 
even among Boman citizens there was a wide differ- 
ence in capacity for legal rights, according as they dif- 
fered. 3. In respect to ymmlia. All citizens were 
either aid Juris (men of their own right), acting for 
themselves independent of family control, or alieni 
juris (subject to another man's right), subject to the 
control of one who stood as head of the family. Both 
enjoyed alike the rights of freemen and of citizens ; 
but there was a great difference between those who 
were suh jpatria jpotestcUe (under the power of a father) 
and those who either had no father living, or had been 
emancipated from his power. The former were JUii- 
farmUaSy children of a family and dependent in their 
property relations on the head of the family, the jpater- 
fcrniUAds ; while the latter were themselves patresfor 
mUiaSy or heads of families. A man in this position 
was a jHiterfcmiiiias in the law-sense of the term, 
though he had neither wife nor children, though his 
family consisted of himself alone ; as, on the other 
hand, a man with a wife and ten children was only a 
fiHt^ofmiiaSy if he was subject to the family control 
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of a living father. You will have observed that, in 
this threefold division of status, the highest class in 
each division includes all classes of the division follow- 
ing it. The first division is into Uberi and servi (free 
people and slaves); in the second, the Uberi are ii* 
vided into cvoea and peregrim (citizens and aliens) ; in 
the third, the does are divided into homines aui juris 
and hornvMB cHieni jwris (independent and dependent 
persons). K a man lost the position of advantage 
which belonged to him in any of these divisions, he was 
said to suffer a capitis demim/uitio (a diminution of the 
ca/pv£)y a phrase of frequent use and great importance 
in the Boman law. The word oaput in this phrase 
denotes the law-person, the person as invested with all 
legal rights and powers which belong to him. If the 
change of status was only a change of familj relation, 
the demvnutio capitis was comparatively small ; it waa 
the mi/ni/ma capitis dermnutio ; the subject of it still 
retained the rights of a freeman and a citizen. If the 
change of status involved a loss <'f citizenship, this 
was a much more serious privation ; yet it was not the 
worst which a man could suffer ; he still retained the 
rights of a freeman. Hence the loss of citizenship 
was designated as media capitis demvnutio. But a 
change of status in which a man lost his personal 
liberty was the greatest and sorest of all: it was 
the m,aaMna capitis deminutio : his legal personality 
was swept away: no rights, no status remained to 
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him. (The loss of freedom then is the maa. cap, defin. f 
the loss of citizenship, the media cwp. dem. ; and thd 
lofis or chsenge of family relation, the mmima cap. 

Bat we must attend more particularly to these 
three kinds of status ; and first, to that in which free- 
men are distinguished from slaves. The condition of 
freedom requires no special explanations. But some- 
thing must be said about slavery as it existed under 
the Eoman law. The subject, happily, is not so inter- 
esting for us now as it was a few years ago, when a 
system of slavery much resembling that of the Bo- 
mans covered more than half the area of the United 
States, and seemed likely to extend its power over the 
West India Islands, over Mexico and Central America, 
and perhaps even beyond the Isthmus. Yet an insti- 
tution which cast so terrible a shadow over our recent 
past, and stUl so strongly affects the present of our 
country, can be no matter of indifference to us : it 
lends an interest, more than the merely historical or 
antiquarian, to the similar institation of the Bomans. 
The Boman jurists recognized slavery as belonging to 
the JIM gentmrn^ for they found it among all nations 
of which they had any knowledge. But they did not 
in this case, as in most others, identify theJtM gentvum 
with theJiM naturaie. They acknowledged in explicit 
terms that slavery was an arbitrary institution, the 
creature of force and not of right, that it had no foun< 
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dation in reason and equity, and therefore formed no 
part of the jua ryxtwale. They did not hold that a 
snperiority of birth or race, of intelligenoe or civiU- 
zation, gave any right, gave any thing but the mere 
actual power, to deprive the inferior of what they re* 
garded as his natural condition of freedom. As for the 
idea that slavery was a real advantage to the enslaved, 
something which they ought to accept with gratitude 
and dread to lose, it seems never to have occurred to 
any Eoman jurist. Perhaps masters then were differ- 
ent from the patient and placable patriarchs of recent 
times. 

How did ala/oery arise f As to the origin of sla- 
very, where it was not an inherited condition, it was 
most frequently the result of war. According to the 
ancient theory of war, the captor in his treatment of 
the captive was not bound by any rule of right : the 
relation between them was one of mere force ; if that 
force was used to take his life, the captive could not 
complain of a rigor which in the opposite case he 
might himself have exercised. K he received life even 
under the conditions of slavery, it was more than he 
was entitled to claim. But Boman citizens made 
j»ri8oners by their fellow-citizens in civil war, were not 
reduced to slavery; this treatment was reserved for 
alien enemies. It was a natural consequence of the 
theory of slavery that the condition should be heredi- 
tary. If the slave exists only for the master, if all 
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products of natural powers or activities belonging to 
the slave are the absolute property of the master, the 
masters right of ownership must extend to the chil- 
dren of the slave, the fruit of his body. Inherited 
slavery was a mcOerndl inheritance. The famous maxim 
partus seq^dkMT ventrem (the child follows the mother's 
condition), of which we used to hear so much, was a 
maxim of the Boman law. The child of a female 
slave had no father recognizable by the law, any more 
than the child of a public prostitute. For the other 
^aw-maxim pa/ter est quern nupUae demonsi/rwnt (he is 
father whom a lawful marriagei points out as such ; 
that is, the mother's lawful husband is the presumed 
father of her child) — ^this maxim could have no appli- 
cation to the slave. Ko such thing as marriage among 
slaves was, or could be, recognized by the law. As 
slaves were wholly subject to the disposal of their 
masters, no unions having the character of permanence 
or sacredness could exist among them : such a union, 
if it existed, would abridge the master's power of abso- 
lute control. Among slaves there could only be con- 
tuberrmmhy cohabitation of the sexes for a longer or 
shorter time, but no legal matrimomv/m. 

How could sla/very he Urrm/natedt There were 
di£ferent modes of manumission, as by census, when 
the master caused his slave to be enrolled as a freeman 
on the list of citizens made out by the censors ; and by 
testament, when the master in his will gave direc- 
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tioQS blading on his heir that the slave shoald be made 
free. But the most common way, and the one which 
gave occasion to the name of manumission, was, in its 
origin at least, a pretended or collusive suit. The 
plaintiff in this suit was a Boman citizen who main- 
tained the cause of the slave, asserting him to be of 
right a freeman; he was called the vindex of the 
slave : the master himself was the defendant. The 
proceedings were much like those described in the last 
lecture, as used under the earlier law when the plain- 
tiff claimed for his own a horse or other piece of prop- 
erty which was in possession of the defendant. The 
parties having appeared at the tribunal of the prsBtor, 
the vindex laid a rod on the head of the slave ; but in- 
stead of saying, ^^ This man is mine by law of the 
Quirites," he said in formal terms, « This man is free 
by law of the Quirites." The master, then, who in a 
real suit would have said, ^^ Thin man is mine by law 
of the Quirites," pronounced the words, " htmc hami- 
ne'n Uberum voW^ (I wish this man to be free), at the 
same time seizing the man, whirling him round and 
letting him go with a push out of his hand. This last 
movement, it is said, gave rise to the name ma/numis' 
$iO (sending from the hand). The prsstor, of coarse, 
as the defendant had failed to maintain his right, mast 
give judgment in favor of the plaintiff, that is, in favor 
of freedom. The proceedings were afterward made 
more and more informal. First, the prsdtor's lictoi 
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took the place of the vindex : then the lictor was dis* 
pensed with ; and, finallj, it was enough for the mas- 
ter to come with his slave before the prsstor wherever 
he could find him, at his private house, or even in the 
street, and the prsstor having heard the master^s wish 
would declare the slave a freeman. The power of the 
master to manumit his slaves was originally unlimited ; 
but in the times of the empire it was restricted by sev- 
eral laws founded on political or economical reasons ; 
yet the manumission of a slave was not always invalid 
when inconsistent with these laws : in some instances 
the only effect was to make his condition as a freeman 
less advantageous than-it would otherwise have been. 

Whatwaa iJie workmg ofsUwery on the legal righta 
of the person enala/oed t It was, as we have already 
seen, to destroy them . altogether. Practically it re- 
duced him to a chattel, the property of his owner, sub- 
ject like a horse or a dog to his master's absolute will 
and disposal. It used often to be said, by apologists 
for American slavery, that it did not divest the slave 
of personality or reduce him to a chattel : it only gave 
the master a title to all the labor of the slave and of 
his offspring : this title it was, and not the man him- 
self which could be disposed of as property. No 
doubt, the Southern laws recognized the frvoral per- 
sonality of the slave^ for they punished him for his 
crimes. But we are speaking of legoA personality, per- 
sonality invested with legal rights, which can be as- 
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sorted and maintained by process of law. ISTo such 
personality was allowed to the slave, either by Boman 
or American law. It is no answer to say that the mas- 
ter was restrained by law from extreme maltreatment 
of liis slave. There were such laws among the Ro- 
mans and in our Southern States ; but they were police 
regulations, designed to secure the community from 
the dangers of a servile insurrection or from brutaliz- 
ing exhibitions of cruelty : they no more recognized 
legal rights in the object protected, than do similar 
regulations for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
It is further true that, among the Bomans, the slave 
was allowed a certain agency in legal transactions; 
but it was only as his master's instrument. He could 
take a legacy which some one had bequeathed to him ; 
but he acquired it for his master, not for himself. He 
could enter into a contract by which the other party 
was bound to give or to do something ; but the obliga- 
tion was to give it to, or do it for, the master. In 
certain cases he could even enter into a contract by 
which his master was bound to give something to, or 
do something for, the other party. Thus, if his master 
bad expressly authorized him to conclude a certain 
contract, he could always do so with binding force. 
If his master had a trading-vessel and appointed him 
supercargo, his contracts made in that capacity were 
binding on the master. K his master, having any 
business to be carried on, gave him the charge of it. 
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bis contracts made in carrying on that basiness were 
binding on the master. The master was always bound 
by a contract of the slave, in so far as he had reaped 
an actual advantage from it. It was not uncommon 
for a master to put into the hands of his slave a cer* 
tain amount of capital (called a peetditMn\ which the 
latter was to use in his own way and make what he 
could from it : in that case the master, who, if there 
were any profits, had the legal title to them. Was also 
liable for any debts that might be incurred, but only 
to the extent of the peciUmm which he himself had 
advanced : he was considered as having authorized his 
slave to hazard that amount of capital, to incur that 
amount of indebtedness^ but nothing more. 

We have thus glanced at some prominent points in 
the legal condition of the Koman slave. It ought to 
be added that, among freemen, a distinction was made 
between the mgenui or freebom, and the Ubertmi or 
bom slaves who had been made free by manumission. 
The Ubertmua (the freedman) was subject to various 
political disabilities; he was also bound by special 
private obligations to the person and family of the 
manumissor or (as he was also Qslled) jHitron/us ; so 
that his position was in a marked degree inferior to 
that of the mgm,uu9 or freebom person. 

We pass on to the second species of status, that in 
which freemen are distinguished as cim% or peregrmi 
(citizens or aliens). The difference in public or politi 
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eal rights between citizens and aliens was very impor- 
tant in the times of the republic, but became insignifi- 
cant under the empire. It is a matter of public law, 
and therefore does not concern us here ; what we have 
CO consider is the difference between the two classes in 
respect tc private law. The general distinction has 
been already stated : the peregrvni or aliens had only 
the rights which belonged to the jua ffentium, the 
rights which are recognized and maintained in the 
laws of all nations. They were debarred from all rights 
which were peculiar to the jtM cvoiUy in its restricted 
sense, those rights which in form or character, were 
distinctively Roman. These latter rights the Soman ju- 
rists were accustomed to group under the two heads of 
eonmMv/m, and oommeromm. The word oon/n,uJmmb 
denotes properly the right to intermarry with Boman 
citizens; and hence to contract a Boman marriage, 
according to the peculiar forms and with the peculiar 
incidents and effects of marriage between Soman citi- 
zens. Chief among these incidents or effects was the 
poif/na potestaSy or life-long control of the father over 
his children, which, as we shall soon see, was among 
the most remarkable peculiarities of the Soman sys- 
tem. In general, the eonnvimm embraces the peculiar 
rights of Soman citizens, so far as they pertain to 
family relations. The oorrnnercmm^ on 'the other hand, 
embraces all those which pertain to business relations : 
thus the right to sue in cases where the plaintiff had 
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to claim something as his exjv/re Quirititrni^ the right 
Co bay or sell with mancipation (as described in the 
last lecture), the right to engage in certain other con- 
tracts of peculiar form, the right to make a i^alid 
Roman will, to appoint an heir, to be appointed heir 
in the will of another, and even to act as witness to 
a will. There was a practical reason for making this 
twofold classification of rights, into those of conn/ubvum 
and those of eofthnieroium, because they were often 
separated in fSEtct. While the citizen enjoyed both 
kinds alike, and the alien in geneiial was excluded from 
both alike, there was a favored class of aliens who had 
received one of them without receiving the other, who, 
though excluded from the oonmibnMny were permitted 
to enjoy the commeromm. These privileged aliens, 
who had the oammeromm without the oanntibiumy 
were called Latins {Zatin/C) : their condition before the 
law was called Latinity {ZcUmitaaj or jus LainA). The 
name arose from the fact that for a long time the peo- 
ple of the Latin cities and the Latin colonies held this 
position with reference to the Bomans. At the close 
of the Social War, 90 b. c, the Latins, properly so 
called, were admitted to full citizenship ; but the j'UM 
LatUj as it was named, the privileges which the Latins 
bad enjoyed over other aliens, were conferred about the 
tame time on the Italians north of the Po (the Trofw- 
j?adam)y and were afterward extended as a favor to par- 
tjcolar communities in the provinces. The communi- 
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ties thas favored were called Zaimi, the word being used 
as a law-term without reference to the place or race of 
those who bore it So, when Yespasian bestowed the 
ftis ZaUt on the whole province of Spain, the Span- 
iards became Latins in this use of the term. After 
the time of the Emperor Oaracalla, who bestowed So- 
man citizenship on aU the provinces, a liUle more than 
two centnries after Christ, the names both of Zaiim 
and peregrmi had a greatly restricted application. 
The name peregrim thenceforth denoted chiefly per- 
sons bom outside the limits of the Boman Empire, but 
included also those who having once been citizens had 
in one way or another, usually as a punishment for 
some offence, lost their right of citizenship. The name 
Latins was from this time forward nearly confined to 
certain classes of freed men — those, namely, who had 
been manumitted without the proper formalities or in 
disregard of some legal requirement. The great ex- 
tension of Koman citizenship made by Oaracalla has 
often been spoken of by historians in slighting terms, 
as if Soman citizenship had then ceased to have any 
real value. But this is because they have thought 
only of the suffrage, or other forms of public activity, 
and have failed to consider the private-law incidents 
of citizenship. The disabilities and disadvantages of 
the peregrimia at private law must have been felt by 
him constantly and in a great variety of ways. There 
oan be little question that Caracalla, worthless as he 
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was, a profligate and a fratricide, was blessed as a 
benefactor by millions of his subjects, whom he had 
relieved from the continual and vexatious burdens of 
their alien condition. 

We come now to the third species of status, that 
in which citizens are distinguished as 9m juris or 
tMemjwria (the former independent of fSeimily control, 
the latter dependent upon it). The former werejHiireS' 
famUiaSy or heads of families, a name which included 
even the eases where the man himself constituted the 
whole family. The latter were JUUfamiliaSy depend- 
ent members of a family, subject to the pairia jpoteatas 
(paternal power) of its head. This power of the father 
continued ordinarily to the close of his life, and in- 
cluded not only his own children, but also the children 
of his sons, and those of his sons' sons, if any such 
were bom during his lifetime. It did not, however, 
include the children of a daughter : these belonged to 
a different family, the family of their own father, and 
were subject to his power. Originally and for a long 
time the patria potestaa had a terribly despotic char- 
acter. ISTot only was the father entitled to all the ser> 
vice and all the acquisitions of his child, as much as 
to those of a slave, but he had the same absolute con- 
trol over his person. He could inflict upon him any 
punishment however severe. He could sell him with the 
Bame formalities of mancipation which were used in 
s^ing a slave. The child thus sold was reduced to a 
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peculiar status called manoipiumj analogous to slavery, 
but distinguished from it by some differences, the pre- 
cise nature of which is unknown to us. More thau 
this, the father had the jus vUae et neoisy the right reo- 
ognized by law to take the life of his child. Even at 
the close of the republic, the lex Pompeia de j^rrioi 
dUdy a comprehensive statute on the murder of rela- 
tives by relatives, was silent as to the killing of a child 
by his father. Such killing was not a murder ; it was 
not a crime ; it was the exercise of a legal right, re- 
garded as belonging to the father. Consider now that 
ihe patria potestas had this character and extent down 
to the Christian era : that, in general, every citizen of 
the republic who had a living father was in this condi- 
tion, unable to hold property, unable to acquire any 
thing for himself, wholly dependent on his father in 
property and person, liable to be chastised, to be sold 
into a kind of slavery, to be put to death without help 
or vindication from the law. It was no uncommon thing 
for men to have passed through every grade in the 
public service, to have been tribunes and prsdtors and 
consuls, to have reached an honore<l old age, without 
ever having owned or been able to own a pennyworth 
of property ! It must doubtless have happened at times 
that the son as irnperator in war exercised command 
over a father on whom he was absolutely dependent 
for his daily sustenance. It is remarkable that the 
son's position as a citizen was not in the least affected 
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by his Bubjection to this despotic control: in all his 
relations to the state, in all his political rights and 
powers, ^'^ jQAwfanfMUoB stood on the same footing 
with the paterfamilias. The legal relation between 
them was oue of private, and not of public, law. 

You may natorally inqtdre, how it was possible 
for the Bomans, with their clear practical, sense and 
their strong feeling for jequity, to invest the paterfamir 
Ua8 with such e3cte)isive and dangerous powers. : There 
can be. little doubt, I think, as to the answer. The 
i^dason which caused the Eomans to accept and uphold 
the patfria poUatas^ to maintain it , with singular te- 
nacity against the influence of other systems witn nrhich 
they came in contact, must have been the profound 
ipipression of family unity, the conviction that every 
family was, ^nd of right ought to be, ono body, with 
one will and one executive. The patevfamiUas was 
not regarded as separate from the. other members of 
the family, as having rights or powers against them ; 
he was regarded as the representative of the family, as 
the embodiment of its interests and the organ of its 
activity. Even in his chastisements he, was supposed 
to be acting for the common good. It was precisely 
the sound sense of the Bomans and their feeling of 
equity that sustained the patria poteataa; because 
they furnished the best guarantee that the potestM 
w;ould be sensibly and equitably used. K it had been 

li;enerally abused, it must have been soon discarded. 
9 
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Ajb for an occasional abuse, the Eomans doobtlesa 
thoaght it better to endure sucli than to incur the risk 
of disturbing what they regarded as the natural and 
normal relations of the family. The English common 
law, if it has not given to the father such power over 
his children, has given to the husband a power not 
much less over his wife, a power founded on the simi 
lar idea of a natural normal unity of the married pair. 
It has been presumed that such power, though always 
liable to abuse, would in fact seldom be abused; that 
conjugal affection would cause the husband to use it 
justly and Idndly ; or if this motive should be insuffi- 
cient, that other motives — such as a perception that 
their interests were really one, or the wish to escape 
domestic discord, or the salutary fear of public opinion 
— would be effectual with him. And if, in spite of all 
these influences, he should occasionally abuse his power, 
the evil thus done has seemed less formidable than the 
evil likely to arise if the proper relations of married 
life were disturbed by a general abolition of this pow- 
er. I do not say that the old English judged wisely 
in relation to husbands and wives, or that the old So- 
mans judged wisely in relation to fathers and children. 
My object is simply to show you the real fundamental 
reasons of the law in both cases, to point out their es- 
sential analogy, and to let you see that this power of 
the husband or father is not, as many assume, the pro- 
duct of arbitrary or despotic tendencies, but has sprung 
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from a high conception of the family, as indivisiblj 
and indissolnbly one. 

But in the period of the Boman Empire, this abso 
lute power of the father was limited by various restric- 
tions: perhaps they were rendered necessary by the 
growing corruption of the times. The^'t^ vitae et neoia 
could only be exercised with the concurrence of the 
government ; and the same was true of all bodily in- 
flictions that went beyond the measure of ordinary 
chastisement. The selling of a child remained in use 
only as a form in certain legal transactions. We are 
told that a creditor who knowingly received a child 
in pledge for a debt dae from the father was visited 
with severe punishment. At the same time a right to 
hold property of his own began to be conceded to the 
JUivrsfamUias in certain exceptional cases. The first 
exception of this kind seems to have been made in the 
time of Augustus, and was intended as a favor to the 
soldiers. All that a fiUusfa/rmlAas acqaired as a sol- 
dier of the army, the pay he earned, the equipments 
he received, the share of plunder allotted to him, and 
the like, he was allowed to acquire for himself, with 
fuD right of ownership, as if he were a paterfamiUas. 
This kind of property was called peimlvwm cast/renM 
(peoiUd/mn^ the peculiar, separate property of the son, 
and castrense^ belonging to the camp, from its military 
origin). The next step was taken two or three cen- 
turies later, and consisted in putting acquisitioDB made 
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in the civil service of the state on the same footing 
with those of the soldiers, and giving them the name 
of peevlmm quasi castrenae (a pemUiiMn analogous to 
the military one). Afterward it was enacted that, if a 
mother died without a will, her property should ^o to 
her children and should become their property, though 
the father was to have the enjoyment of.it during; his 
life. And, finally, Justinian put many other acquisi- 
tions on the same footing as property inherited from a 
mother. The principles laid down by Justinian were 
these : 1. What the son acquired in the civil or mili- 
tary service of the state belonged wholly to the son. 
2. What the son acquired by means of capital or in- 
struments furnished by the father belonged wholly to 
the father. 3. What the son acquired in any other 
way than the two now mentioned belonged indeed to 
the son, but the father had the right to use and enjoy 
it during his life. You will easily see that these changes 
did not very greatly affect the property relations of a 
son under the father's power. Aside from acquisi- 
tions made in public service, civil or military (which, 
of course, would fall to comparatively few)j all other 
acquisitions of the son came into the hands of the fa- 
ther, either as his property or for his life-long use and 
enjoyment. Such tenacity of life had this institute of 
law, which the Romans justly regarded as the most 
peculiar feature in their system. 

The subjection of a person to a father's power,. 
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which Qsaally began with the birth of the Bubject per- 
BOO, might also be brought aboat bj processee of law, 
called adaption and arrogatian. When a person who 
was sm juris placed himself under the patria potsstM 
of another, the process was called arrogation. In ear- 
lier times it took place before an assembly of the peo- 
ple : afterward it was effected bj a written order of the 
emperor. As all property of the arrogated person be- 
came at once the property of his new father, the lattw 
was required to fihow, in a previous examination, that 
he was not influenced by sinister motives, and to give 
security that he would not abuse the power he was ac- 
quiring. When, on the other hand, a person already 
under a father's power was transferred to the patria 
poteitcM of another, the process was called adoption*, 
though this term was also used in a wider sense, so as 
to include arrogation. Adoption in the narrower sense 
required only the assent of the two fathers, the natural 
and the adoptive father. The proceedings took place 
before the preetor, and ended in a collusive suit. The 
adoptive father as plaintiff claimed the child as his und^ 
the law of the Quirites ; the natural father, instead of 
resisting the claim, acquiesced in it ; and it was of course 
sustained by the prsBtor's judgment. The effect on the 
adopted person was to sever all legal ties which bound 
him to his original family. He was not only released 
from the former pairia poteatas^ but he lost all rights 
of inheritance which before belonged to him. By the 
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law be was regarded and treated exactly as if he bad 
always been a member of tbe family into wbicb be bad 
come by adoption. The patria poteatas was so mo- 
mentous a thing, it affected so long and so deeply the 
interests of the person subject to it, that adoption, the 
creation of a new patria jpotestaSy could not fail to be 
an important institute of Bomam law. In English law 
it is quite the contrary. Indeed, it can hardly be called 
an institute of English law. If a man undertakes to 
rear a child not his own, the law will hold him to his 
undertaking; it will compel him while he keeps the 
child to make decent provision for his wants ; this is 
the sum and substance of what we have on this head. 

But if the patria poteatas could be created, it 
could also be terminated, by an artificial process. This 
process, however, illustrates very strikingly the feeling 
of the Bomans as to the patria potestas^ showing how 
deeply founded they held it to be in the natural rela- 
tion of father and son. The father could not by a sim- 
ple act of his own will release the son from his con- 
trol. For this purpose he must sell him out of his own 
hands into that state of momGipium or qualified sla- 
very of which we have spoken. Even then the father's 
power was not destroyed : it was suspended during the 
existence of the m(mcipmm / but if the rnandpi/uTn 
ceased, if the son was set free by the person who held 
him in that condition, the father's right revived. If 
he sold him again into the same state, and he was 
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again set free from it, the father's right revived again. 
It was not antil h^ had sold him three times over, that 
he used up his right of control beyond the possibility 
of a revival. This, then, was the form by which the 
son was liberated from the patria poteatas. He was 
sold by the father to a friend, who at once manumitted 
him. He was then sold a second time, and a sec- 
ond time manumitted. But, when he was sold the 
third time, it was with a pledge that the buyer, instead 
of manumitting him, should sell him back to the father ; 
and the father finished the ceremony by manumitting 
him, as he was now able to do, the paf/ria potegtas 
having been extinguished by the thrice-repeated sale. 
This process was called emandpatioj because it was 6 
manoipioj from the formal condition of mancijmtm, 
that the son passed into his final condition of a man 
sui Jitris. 

The changes here described — adoption, arrogation, 
emancipation — all involve a deminutio oapitis^ the 
minima oapitia deminutio. This seems only natural 
in the case of arrogation, for there a person who be* 
fore was his own master puts himself under the abso* 
lute control of another person. But it does not seem 
so clear in the case of adoption, where a man simply 
passes from the control of one person to the similar 
control of another. And as to emancipation, where a 
man escapes from the control of another and becomes 
his own master, we might expect that this would be re» 
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garded as an cmi^ficaUo capitis rather than a dmivMi' 
Ho. It must be observed, however, that bj adoption and 
by emancipation a man lost all rights which belonged 
to him as a member of his original family, especially 
his right of inheritance as a member of that family. 
And it was doubtless this loss of previously-existing 
rights that led the Boman jurists to regard every 
change of family as a e(ipitis deminutio* It should 
seem, too, that emancipation was looked upon with 
some disfavor by the Bomans, that it was not regarded 
as generally desirable, and was not generally practised. 
There was a stigma in the very form : the emancipated 
person must fall three times into the qua^i-slavery of 
the maneipium before he could be free from the . fa- 
ther's power. 

In the next lecture we shall finish the law of family 
relations, discussing the agnate fwrmh/^ the Uid qf 
marriage^ and the la/u) of gitardumship 
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t.A.W OF VAinLY BELAHONB (oOJI'lUIUJEUy. 

Tbi ▲ONATi FA1III.T coDsiBted of Biich cogDfttes (blood-reUtiom) m 
eoold trace thdr lineage through males alone (&ther, grandfather, etc) 
ap to a oommon male ancestor, whose lamily-name they all.bore, and to 
whose pairia potetUu they would have been subject had he lived to their 
time. But persons brought into a family by adoption became agnates ; 
and those who passed out of it either by adoption or emancipation ceased 
to be agnates (though still cognates). By the earlier law intestate in- 
heritance was confined to the agnate fkmily. Gradually, however, cog- 
nates who were not agnates (emancipated persons, mothers under the 
freer marriage, etc) were admitted to certain rights of inheritance. And 
finally in Novel 118, Justinian set up cognation, in place of agnation, as the 
basis of intestate inheritance [Maine's opinion that agnation as a legal 
histitute, wherever found (among Hindoos, early Germans, etc), impli^ 
the former existence of a jMtria poUstoB like the Roman ; i^d that both 
institutes belonged to the primitive or patriarchal constitution of society.] 

Marktaoi required no ceremony to make it valid; but in early 
Rome it usually began with eonfarreatio^ a religious rite, or with eoemptiOj 
a formal purchase of the wife (by a kind of maneipaHo), These brought 
the wife in manum Hrt, so that she stood to her husband in loco JUiae^ 
with dependence in person and property much the same as by the old 
common law. If married without them, she did not come into the agnate 
family or under the control of her husband, until brought there by a 
utu» of one year; but this unu might be defeated by an absence of thiee 
nights in the year from her husband's residence In the time of Oicero 
the stricter marriagi^ had ceased to be the prevailing one: in that of 
Gains it could only be secured by oD'emptio, In the Justinian law we 
find only the freer marriage : the wife remains an agnate of her did 
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Qunily, aod keeps her own property, with fall right to increase it hj ae- 
quisitions of her own. 

This change was connected with a growing facility and £reqaeni,y of 
divorce, which could be effected by the express will of either party: the 
party that made it without just cause might be punished, but the divorce 
was valid. The Christian Church, contending for the sanctity of marriage 
against this freedom of divorce — ^with little effect until after the barbarian 
conquest — ^found help in Germanic usages which merged the wife*8 per- 
sonality in the husband's. Marriage with complete legal dependence of 
the wife was thus established by canon law, acting with Qermanic, 
against the Roman. Latterly there has been an opposite movement, 
which is likely to go further, unless again discredited by undue freedom 
of divorce. 

A donaHon between husband and. wife was not valid, but became so, 
if not recalled, at the death of the giver ; and it was always valid, if 
made by its own terms to take effect at the giver's death, or after a di- 
vorce mutually agreed on. But it was common, at marriage^ for the wife 
(if she had property) or her family friends, to make a sort of donation, 
called daa (dowry), to the husband, which became his property, to be 
used in the support of the family, and restored when the marriage ended. 
And under the Christian emperors there sprung up a donatio ante (or 
propter) nupUas, set apart by the husband to become his wife's, if she 
survived him, as a help in maintaining their children. 

QuARDiANSHip (tiUeld) WAS required for a child left sui juris. The 
itUor might be a person designated by the law, or appointed by the Ci- 
ther's will, or by a magistrate.. The boy under seven full years was an 
•n/ati<, unable to speak or act for himself in any matter of law or busi- 
ness. From seven to fourteen, he was an impubet gut fori potest^ and 
could perform many legal acts, but for any that might cause him disad- 
vantage (as the incurring of a debt, or the release of a debtor) he must 
have the presence and auctoritas of the tutor. At fourteen completed, 
he ceased to have a tutor, and could do all things for himself Yet while 
he was still a minor (under twenty-five), the prSBtor was ready by a re- 
tiituHo in integrum to annul any disadvantageous obligation he might 
have incurred. But a lex FlaeUnia (about 200 b. o.) allowed him to have 
a eurator ; whose approval {eonsentm) of any act removed this liability 
to fhture annulment. Difference between the offices of tutor and curator* 

Anotbeb remarkable institute, connected with the 
pat/ria potestas^ and dependent upon it, is the agnate 
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family. lake the pdtria potestas, it was peculiar to 
the jfis civile in its restricted sense, and belonged only 
to Boman citizens. The agnate family consisted of all 
persons, living at the same time, who would have bees 
subject to the jpatria ^poteatas of a common ancestor, 
if his life had been continued to their time. We have 
seen that a man's pa/tria potestas comprehended not 
only his own children, but the children of his sons and 
the children of his sons' sons, if any such were bom in 
his lifetime ; but that it did not extend to the children 
of his daughter, these being members of another faai- 
ily, and subject to another pcatria potestas^ exercised 
by the daughter's husband. And the same would ob- 
viously be true as to the children of any female de- 
scendant. If a man lived to an advanced age, his 
patria potestas would extend to all his descendants in 
the first generation, that is, to all his ovm children, but 
not generally to all those in the second or third gen 
eration : thus in the second generation it would extend 
only to those who were connected with him through 
males in the first ; in the third, only to those who were 
x5onnected with him through males in the first and sec- 
ond. All his descendants would be cognate to him 
and to each other : there would be a cognation, a nat- 
ural kinship, a connection of blood between them ; but 
only those who were either his own children, or con- 
nected with him through males, would be subject to 
his patria potestas^ and therefore agnates of him and 
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of each other. So too, if the common ancestor had 
been dead for two hundred jeare: all his living de- 
scendants were cognates of each other, there was a 
natural relationship, a blood relationship, subsisting 
among th^m ; but only those who were connected with 
this common ancestor through an unbroken series of 
male persons, would have been subject to his pat/ria 
potestas if his life had continued to their time : only 
these, therefore, were agnates of each other. The dis- 
tinction is so important, that you will excuse me if T 
dwell upon it a little longer, and endeavor to give some 
further iUastration. Suppose that some person now 
living of the name of Winthrop, descended through 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, etc., from old 
Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, who ' died in 
1649, should make out a complete genealogical table 
including all the descendants of that remote ancestor^. 
Ho would give first all hiscliildreh ; then all his grand- 
children, the children of his daughters as well as of his 
sons ; then all his great-grandchildren, the children of 
granddaughters as well as of grandsons'; abd so for 
each generation,' giving the descendants of females 
equally with those of males. The list would naturally 
include many persons of other names than Winthrop ; 
and all these perdons would be cognate of . each other. 
But suppose, now, that he should make anothie'r and 
more restricted list, containing only those whose con- 
nection with the common ancestor could be traced 
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ttirongh males alone. He would first give all bis chil- 
dren, as before, daughters as well as sods* He. would 
give next the dhildren of his sons ; but would exclude 
the descendants of his daughters. He would then give 
the children of his sons' sons ; but would exclude all 
descendants of his sons' daughters. .And so on. Such 
a list would include only persons of the name of Win- 
throp. It would include females who had that as their 
native name, but would not include their descendants, 
bom in other families and with different names. The 
persons in this second list would have what the Bo- 
mans called an agnate relationship. . But a ^man list 
of agnates was liable to be affected by two circum- 
stances which have no existence in our days, by adop- 
tion apd.by emancipation. An emancipated son was 
not only disoharged from the jnUria potesta^ of his 
father : he was cut off from the agnate family to which 
he had belonged. He was not even the agnate of his 
own children, if any had been born to him before his 
emancipation : they were not under his poUria pote^- 
tOSj but under his father's. If he had one child bom 
before and another born after his emancipation, the 
two children were under different potestateSy and were 
not agnates to each other. So if a person was adopted 
from one family into another, he lost all the agnates 
whom he had as a member of the first family ; but 
then, as an ofi&et for this, the agnates of his new family 
became his as much as if he had been bom in it. Hid 
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eognates, depending on natural relationship, could not 
be affected by his adoption; but in his agnates there 
was a total change. When, therefore, we speak of the 
agnate family as consisting of descendants from a com- 
mon ancestor and connected with him by descent 
through males alone, we must add those who may 
have come in by adoption from another family, and we 
must subtract those who may have gone out either 
by adoption into another family or by emancipation. 

The legal importance of the agnate family lay 
mainly in its relation to inheritance. By the early 
Roman law, cognates as such had no rights of inheri- 
tance whatever. If a man died without will, his prop- 
erty went to his sui heredes (own heirs, direct heirs), 
that is, to the persons who were previously under his 
potestaSy but were released from it by his death. If 
he had adopted as son a person not connected with him 
by birth, that person was included among the ^ here- 
des ; on the other hand, a son by birth whom he had 
emancipated was not only excluded from the sui heredea^ 
but could not in any case inherit from his father. If 
there were no svn, Jieredes^ the property went to the 
collateral agnates who stood nearest of kin to the de- 
ceased, his brothers or sisters, his brothers' children, 
his father's brothers or sisters, his father's brothers' 
children, etc. His mother's brother, his sister's child, 
and other such relatives, who were cognates but not 
agnates, could not inherit from him in any ease ; nor 
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eoald even his own brother inherit, if bj emancipation 
he had been cat off from the agnate family. If therq 
were no agnates to be found, in any degree of kinship, 
or if the nearest agnate refused the inheritance, his 
property, according to the Twelve Tables, went to the 
genSy or extended group of families, to which he be- 
longed* With such rigor did the early law confine the 
rights of inheritance to agnates only. It was modified, 
to some extent, by the praetor's edict, and by statutes 
of the imperial time. Thus children were allowed to 
inherit from their mother, and a mother to inherit from 
her children, and children of the same mother but dif- 
ferent fathers to inherit from one another, and so on. 
Still, even in the Justinian books, intestate inheritance 
depended to a great degree on agnate relationship. 
But in one of his novels Justinian took up this subject 
anew, and made a pretty complete revolution in it, 
discarding agnation almost wholly (except as to adopt- 
ed persons) and putting cognation in its place as a 
ground of inheritance. 

The jHitria potestoB of the Bomans appears to be 
without a parallel in the law-systems of other nations. 
But as to the agnate family, Mr. Maine, in his ^' Lect- 
ures on Ancient Law," says that ^^ there are few indi- 
genous bodies of law belonging to commimities of 
Indo-European stock, which do not exhibit peculiari- 
ties in the most ancient part of their structure which 
are clearly referable to agnation. In Hindoo law for 
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example, which is satnrated with the primitive notiona 
of family depeodeney, kinship is entirely. agnatic, and 
I am informed that in Hindoo genealogies the names 
of women are generally omitted altogether. The same 
view of relationship pervades so mach of the law of 
the races who ove^rran the Boman Empire, as appears 
to have really formed part of their primitive nsage. • . 
The exclusion of females and their children from gov- 
ernmental .functions, commonly attributed to the 
usage of the Salian Franks, has certainly an agnatic 
origin, being descended from the ancient German rule 
of succession to allodial property "(L e*, property not 
held of a feudal superior). ^^ In agnation, too," he con- 
tinues, ^^ is to be sought the explanation of that ex- 
traordinary rule of English law, only recently repealed, 
which prohibited brothers of the half-blood from suc- 
ceeding to one another's lands. In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to tUerine brothers only, 
that is, brothers by the same mother but not by the 
same father; and limited in this way it is a strict 
deduction from the system of agnation, under which 
uterine brothers are no relation at all to one another. 
Wlien it was transplanted to England, the English 
judges, who had no clew to its principle, interpreted it 
as a general prohibition against the succession of the 
half-blood, and extended it to coMcmfftimeous broth- 
ers, that is, to sons of the same father by different 
wives. In all the literature which enshrihes the pre- 
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tended philosophy of hiw, there is nothing more en- 
rioas than the pages of elaborate sophistry in which 
Blackstone attempts to explain and justify the exclu- 
sion of the half-blood." I may add that Mr. Maine, 
the eminent writer from whom I have quoted this pas- 
sage, r^ards the institute of agnation, wherever found, 
SB resting on • previoudy existingjHrfriaiwtortat. He 
concludes therefore, that the Hindoos, who have a fully 
developed system of agnate inheritance, must at some 
time or other have had an institute like the Boman 
pairia potestas. Indeed, he considers the peculiarity 
of the Romans in respect to this institute as due sim- 
ply to the fact that they have preserved what other 
nations have generally abandoned. This absolute and 
life-long power of the father was, he thinks, a general 
feature of primitive communities. Human society 
everywhere consisted originally of families, each di- 
rected and represented by a living head. It was, in 
fact, the patriarchal organization, in which the com- 
munity was an aggregate, not of individuals, but of 
families, the family being the true social unit, and 
manifesting its unity in the undisputed supremacy of 
the patriarch or oldest living ancestor. In the early 
ssommunities this organization seems to have been 
connected with a nomadic life, the life of wandering 
herdsmen, such as were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
his sons. With settled lite, especially in towns or cit- 
ies, with advancing civilization (which means literally 

10 
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'^making men citizen- lUce, making tbem like citj- 
dvirellerB"), the patriarchal organization of the family 
was generally abandoned. Only in Some, if the Bo- 
man pain%cb pctesUu was really a genuine tradition 
from the old days of Indo-European nomadism, was it 
maintained with extraordinary tenacity through a long 
career of national growth, power, and culture, to the 
latest period of national existence. 

Our next subject is the law of marriage, the legal 
relations of husband and wife. Among the Romans 
no special ceremony was required to establish the re- 
lation. It was enough that a man and woman, to 
whose union there was no legal impediment, from 
nearness of kin or from any other cause, lived together 
as hnaband and wife, giving themselves out as such : 
the law recognized the consent of the parties thus ex- 
pressed as sufficient to constitute the legal obligations 
of matrimony. There were, however, ceremonies 
specially designed and used for this object. Thus, the 
cowfa/rreaMo^ a religious rite, solemnized in the pres- 
ence of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen DiaJis 
(priest of Jove) and ten witnesses : certain customary 
forms of words were uttered, and a cake of meal or 
flour was presented as an offering; from this the 
ceremony had its name, oonfa/treaiAo irom/arretM (i. e. 
fdrreue jHmiSj cake of meal or flour). Then there 
was the eoempUo (joint purchase), with at least five 
citizens present as witnesses, and a sixth as Ubripen^ 
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or balance-holder, just as in the form of sale called 
manoipoitio. The precise words and actions used in 
the coemptio are not known ; but doubtless they bore a 
considerable resemblance to those used in the mcmci' 
patio. The eoempUo was in form a purchase of the 
wife by the husband from the family to which she had 
belonged. The effect of both forms [ponfwrreatio and 
coem^Uo) was that the woman came, according to the 
technical phrase of the lawyers, m manum viri (into 
the hand or power of the husband); and this they 
explain by saying that she stood to her husband m 
loco jUiae (in place of a daughter) : she was subject to 
much the same control in person and property as tlie 
daughter under the pc^ria poteatas of her father. If 
she had any property at the time of marriage, it be- 
came her husband's. Whatever she could acquire aftei 
marriage was acquired not for herself but for her hus- 
band. It does not appear, however, that the husband 
ever had over his wife the unrestricted jus vitae et 
necis which the father had over his child. 

The position of the woman in mcmu viri was not 
widely different from that of married women under 
the English common law. Blackst^me, in his chapter 
on " Husband and Wife," where he shows not only that 
* the very being or legal existence of the wife is sus- 
pended during marriage," but that she is liable flagd- 
Us et fustibua aoriier verheraH (with whips and sticks 
to be sharply chastised), winds up with these remark 
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able words : so great a fa/oorite is the female sex qf 
the laws of England. A commentator illastrates this 
special favor for the female sex by showing that while 
a man who killed his wife could only be hanged for it^ 
a woman who killed her husband had the gracioufi 
privilege of being disembowelled and burned alive! 
In regard, however, to the merging of the wife's legal 
personality in that of the husband, under the English 
and the early Roman law, I remarked in the last lect- 
ure that it had its origin in a profound conviction of 
the natural, normal unity between the married pair, a 
unity which the law must not compromise by giving 
any opportunity for a divided will or conflicting ac- 
tion ; in all legal matters the two must act as one, and 
of that joint action the husband is naturally taken as 
the agent or executive. Whatever we may think of 
the wisdom or expediency of this course, whatever we 
may think even as to its practical equity, we must not 
fail to recognize and respect the feeling out of which 
it sprung, 

I have said that this subjection to the husband's 
legal power was the immediate result of marriage in 
the two forms mentioned, confarreatio and coempUo. A 
marriage which commenced without these forms did 
not at the outset confer any such power on the hus- 
band. The wife entered her husband's household, but 
did not in a legal point of view become a member of 
his family. If she was under the power of a father. 
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she continued to be bo still. She retained her connec« 
tion with the agnate family of which she was before a 
member; and with it retained her former rights of in- 
heritance. If she was 8ui juris and had property of 
her own, she did not lose her separate ownership and 
control of it, nor was she prevented from making fur- 
ther acquisitions for herself. Still the Romans held, in 
the early time of which we are now speaking, that the 
natural effect of marriage, if long enough continued, 
was to bring the woman into the family and into the 
hand (the power) of her husband. As in reference to 
lands, houses, etc., a possession long enough continued 
might cure a defective title, so it was in reference to 
marriage. The uninterrupted possession of a wife for 
one year crave the husband all the riirhts which he 
would haracquired at the outset if mJried with c<n. 
fa/rreatio or ooemptio. The husband's power of control 
was then said to be acquired by iisus. K, however, 
the wife wished to preserve her freedom from the con- 
trol of her husband, she was allowed to interrupt the 
usiis by absenting herself three nights in the year 
from her husband's residence. This privilege of de- 
feating the fistui and avoiding the husband's power by 
a thi'ee nights' absence in each year was granted in an 
express provision of the Twelve Tables. It was prob- 
ably at first a device of the patricians to uphold their 
special interests : women of their order would occa- 
sionally marry plebeians, of whom, indeed, many were 
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not less wealthy or long-descended than the patricians, 
and by this contrivance the patrician wife conld be 
prevented from becoming a plebeian like her husband, 
and her property, if she had any, could be kept out of 
his control, so as to come after her death into the 
hands of her patrician agnates. However this may be, 
it certainly became more and more common to con- 
tract this freer kmd of marriage, and to guard it from 
passing by tiatia into the stricter kind. Before the 
close of the republic, the freer marriage had come to 
be the prevailing type. The tm^y from being con- 
stantly evaded, went at length out of use. Cicero al- 
ludes to it as something still subsisting in his day ; but 
Gaius, two centuries later, describes it as obsolete. 
The oanfarrec^o in the time of Gkius had become 
rare, and no longer brought the wife in manum mri. 
The only way left to accomplish this effect — ^to place 
the wife under her husband's power — was by the co- 
emptio. And this, too, disappeared before the time of 
Justinian, probably long before it. The Justinian 
books represent to us only the freer kind of marriage : 
the wife had her separate estate, exempt from the con- 
trol of her husband, with the right of increasing it by 
her own acquisitions. 

If we ask why the stricter marriage of earlier times 
was thus gradually, and in the end completely, sup- 
planted by the freer, it must be admitted, I think, that 
the frequency of divorces and the ease of obtaining 
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them had mach to do with the change. It did not 
Beem eqnitable or endnrable that the wife's estate 
should become the property of a hnsband who might 
at any time, or for any cause, or without any cause, 
pat an end to the connection between them. The 
Roman principle was that the consent of the parties 
was reqnired, not only for contracting marriage, bat 
for maintaining it when contracted. Any act of either 
party by which this consent was explicitly withdrawn 
was sufficient to terminate the relation. The conftvr- 
reoHoj indeed, being a religious rite, a corresponding 
religious rite, called difa/rreatio^ was necessary to dis- 
solve the obligation. But, with this exception, a mar- 
riage could be terminated without any specific form, 
without the cooperation of any public authority, by 
the simple announcement of either party that it was 
terminated. The party that put an end to a marriage 
without sufficient ground for doing so might be pun- 
ished by law for his misconduct ; but the divorce did 
not thereby lose its effect. 

Here, then, we find two very conspicuous features 
of the Koman law, especially in later times — the legal 
independence of the wife, and the extreme freedom of 
divorce. If, now, we turn to medisdval Europe, we find 
in both respects an extraordinary difference, a differ- 
ence which in the main continues even to the present 
day. How is this difference to be accounted for ? By 
the joint operation of two factors, the Ohurch and the 
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barbarians. To the legal independence of the wife, ii 
it had stood by itself, unconnected with the facility 
and frequency of divorce, the Church might have had 
little objection. But in the prevailing system of di« 
vorce it was impossible that the Church should acqui- 
esce without a protest. That system, in its extreme 
laxity, was opposed not more plainly to the teachings 
of the New Testament than to the interests of a sound 
morality. The legislation of the Christian emperors, 
from Constantine to Justinian, shows tendencies tow- 
ard a reaction on this subject, tendencies which we may 
safely ascribe to the influence of Christianity. Still 
the old system was so deeply rooted in the imperial 
traditions, and so strongly favored by the corruption 
of the imperial court, that imperial legislation was not 
likely to be wielded very eflfectively against it. But 
in the wreck of the Western Empire, when the politi- 
cal forces of the state were shattered, the Church, pre- 
serving her organism through the shock, obtained a 
more independent position and a more commanding 
influence. She was then able to give effect to the 
teachings of Christianity and pure morality on the sub- 
ject of divorce. She could do this the more readily, 
as the fiery trials of that fearfdl period developed a 
new spirit of asceticism, of rigorous self-denial, and 
abstinence from earthly pleasure. To attain her ob- 
ject, she would naturally lay hold of every element 
which seemed to favor the indissoluble unity and sano- 
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tity of the marriage relation. And here she found 
help in the ideas and usages of the barbarians. Not 
that the barbarians had any special tendencies toward 
puritj of life, or any objection to diyorce, as a means, 
along with polygamy and concubinage, for the gratifi* 
' cation of lawless desires. On this point the Church 
had to contend long and suffer much before she could 
bring her new subjects into any tolerable order. But 
as to the rights of married women, the law-customs of 
the barbarians were much like those which prev^ailed 
in Bome herself during the earliest and least civilized 
part of her history. The married woman was scarcely 
allowed to have any separate l^al activity, her legal 
personality being absorbed and lost in that of her hus- 
band. This principle the Church adopted from the 
barbarians and incorporated into its canon law, be- 
cause it seemed to harmonize with and give support 
to that indissoluble unity of married life which the 
Church was intei*ested in maintaining. In general, 
the canon law was founded on the Boman : here, how- 
ever, we find an exception, and a remarkable though 
by no means an inexplicable one. The Roman law, 
where it was opposed to Germanic customs, had in 
most cases the countenance of the Church ; but here, 
in regard to the legal independence of married women, 
it had to contend single-handed against the united 
forces of Germanic custom and ecclesiastical law. It 
was almost everywhere unsuccessful in the contest 
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Of late, however, a reactionary moTement has ap- 
peared. The tendency of legislation in France, in 
England, and in onr own country, is more and more to 
give married women the power of acquiring, holdings 
and managing property of their own. That this move* 
ment will be carried still further can hardly be doubt- 
ed, even by those who oppose and deplore it. In my 
view, the great danger is, that it may be accompanied, 
as in ancient times, by a facility of divorce that threat- 
ens the sacredness of marriage and the permanence of 
family relations; and that it may in consequence be 
exposed, as it then was, to an odium and opposition 
which it did not deserve on its own account. 

There are one or two points which require to be 
noticed in order to complete our view of marriage law. 
The Bomans did not allow donations between hus- 
band and wife. If the wife made a donation to the 
husband, or the husband to the wife*, the gift was not 
regarded as valid, and the giver could recall it at pleas- 
ure. There was danger that if gifts were allowed, 
they might be extorted by violence and menace, or 
gained by craft and deception. The less generous or 
the less scrupulous party would be sure to have the 
advantage. And besides, such was the freedom of di« 
vorce, that the person who made a lai^e grant of prop- 
erty to-day, might be driven Irom the house to-morrow, 
But if a gift was made by either party to the other, 
and the giver died without having actually recalled it^ 
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the law regarded it as valid. So, too, if the gift by its 
own terms was not to take effect until after the death 
of the giver ; or not to take effect until after a divorce 
agreed upon bj both parties. In all these cases the 
gift is recognized as an accomplished fact, not during 
the marriage, not while the parties are huBband and 
wife, but after death or divorce has put an end to the 
relation. It was customary, however, at the commence* 
ment of married life, for the woman (if she had prop- 
erty), or her father, or other family friends, to make a 
kind of donation to the husband. This donation was 
called do8 (dowry), and was a contribution on the 
woman's part toward the expenses of the new family. 
It became the property of the husband, to be used by 
him for the maintenance of the family, but with this 
condition that his right of ownership was to continue 
only during the marriage. When the marriage ended, 
whether by death or by divorce, the dowry must be 
restored. K it ended by the death of the husband, 
his heirs must restore it ; if by the death of the wife, 
her family friends must receive back what they gave. 
If the divorce was occasioned by the fault of the wiie, 
Bhe was punished by a partial forfeiture of the dowry. 
Another donation, similar in nature to the dowry, and 
similarly permitted and encouraged by the law, was 
ealled donatio ante niiptias or donatio propter nuptias, 
according as it was made before or after the wedding. 
It seems to have sprung up as a customary thing in the 
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time of the Ohristian emperors. It was sabstantiallj 
a provision made by the hasband to enable the wife, 
in case she survived him, to support the children who 
might be left upon her hands. Though it was thus bet 
apart for the wife's future use, the husband in the mean 
time had the right to use and enjoy it ; and if the wife 
died before him, or if there was a divorce without fault 
on his part, the donation was extinguished. 

There remains one more relation of family law — 
that of guardian and ward. How did the Roman law 
provide for persons who were deprived of a father's 
care while too young to act for themselves, or to act 
with due intelligence and safety. Take the case of a 
son left fatherless in the first year of his life. If the 
father when he died was sui juris, the child, young as 
he was, became std juris also ; for he was no longer 
subject to a patria potestas. It was necestfary that he 
should be placed at once under the charge of a guar- 
dian. If in the father's will a person had been named 
to act in this capacity, the guardianship was put into 
his hands. If there was no will, or if the will con- 
tained no appointment, the guardianship was given by 
the early law to the nearest agnate. If no agnate 
could be found suitable for the trust, it was the duty 
of some magistrate to appoint the guardian. 

For the first few years, until he reached the age of 
seven, the child was incapable of any legal action. All 
that needed to be done in managing his estate wai 
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dofie by the sole act of the guardian. Peraous under 
seyen were designated in law by the name of infantes^ 
or by the fuller phrase quifoH nan passunt. This, of 
course, does not imply that Boman children were so 
backward as not to begin talking before that age. The 
meaning was, that children so young could not speak 
the language of law and business ; they could not pro- 
nounce, with the necessary comprehension of their 
meaning, the forms of expression used in legal trans- 
actions. Why was the age of seven fixed upon as the 
limit of this period of total incapacity } In fixing on 
fourteen as the age of puberty, the law-makers prob- 
ably conformed to a prevailing fact of physical devel- 
opment as seen in the warm countries of Southern 
Europe. And as the objects of the law required that 
a division should be made in this period of fourteen 
years preceding puberty, the seven was chosen as mak- 
ing an equal division. Perhaps both denominatiocs, 
the seven for infancy ended, and the fourteen for pu- 
berty attained, may have been made under the influ- 
ence of that famous theory of ancient physicists, which 
regarded human life as a series of seven-year periods, 
each having its distinct characteristics. Our own 
twenty-one years, as the age of legal majority, was 
[>robably assigned imder a similar influence. 

During the second seven years of life, from the end 
of the seventh to the end of the fourteenth, children 
were called inyncberes qui fa/ri pos9u^. On entering 
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this period the boy came into a new relation to his 
guardian. He was now able to nse for himself the 
words and forms re<jaired in the ordinary transaction 
of basiness. He was supposed now to have that tol- 
erable understanding of their sense, without which his 
nee of them would be a farce, a mere mockery of the 
law. But he was not supposed to have such knowledge 
and judgment that his use of them without the guid- 
ance of an older head would be at all safe for himself. 
Hence this principle was adopted, that, in cases involv- 
ing any danger to the child, any possible disadvantage 
to his interests, his words alone were not valid. To 
make them valid, it was necessary to have also the 
presence and authority of the guardian. This author- 
ity {(mctaritaa, authorization) might be given in any 
form. If the guardian was present and heard the 
words of the child without opposition or protest, he 
was considered as giving his aicotorUas or sanction. 
But his presence and his expressed or implied approval 
were necessary to give validity to the words of the 
child — ^if, as before said, the transaction was one that 
might be at all detrimental to the latter. Thus, the 
chi^l acting without his guardian could take a receipt 
discharging him from a debt; he could impose an 
obligation, that is, could lay another person under ob- 
ligation to him; he could accept a promise so as to 
make it binding on the promiser. But he could not 
oind himself; he could not lay himself under obliga^ 
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tion to another ; he oonld not pay oat monej ; he oon]d 
not alienate any of his property — without the ooncnr- 
renoe of his guardian. He eonld reoeive money in 
payment of a debt, bnt he oonld not give a valid re^ 
ceipt, becanse his daim on the debtor was a part of hia 
property, which wonld be alienated if discharged by a 
receipt. He oonld not accept an inheritance, becanse 
the heir was laid under obligation to pay the debts of 
the estate which he inherited. In general, if he acted 
by himself in any business which could subject him to 
possible loss or damage, his action was wholly invalid. 
But with the age of fourteen, that is, with the com- 
pletion of the fourteenth year, there came a mighty 
change. He was no longer subject to a guardian. He 
was at liberty to marry, and was a jpat&rfamilias 
whether he married or not. He had entire control 
of his own property, and could alienate it by sale or 
gift at his sole pleasure. He could make a valid will, 
appointing an heir to his estate. It is curious to com- 
pare this extreme freedom of action conferred on the 
boy of fourteen whose father was dead, with the ex- 
treme disabilities imposed on the mature man of forty 
whose father was living. And it is certain that such 
freedom would not have been allowed at such an age, 
if the number to be affected by it had been very large. 
The great majority of boys at the age of fourteen were 
under the patria potestas of a father or grandfather. 
Of those who were not so, it is safe to say — as wealth 
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IS everywhere an exceptional thing — that the great 
majority were poor, without any estate to be wasted 
by their indiscretion. It was only here and there one 
who was liable to be mined for want of the guardian 
ship which was withdrawn before he was old enough 
to do without it. But, as the Bomans increased in 
wealth, there was an increasing number of persons ex- 
posed to this danger. At length, the praetors thought 
it necessary to interpose for their relief. If any person 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five had suf- 
fered actual disadvantage from some business trans- 
action, the prsetor on appUcation would set aside the 
transaction. By a restitutio in integrum (as the pro- 
cess was named — a restoration to the former state), he 
put the parties back into the same relations as they 
had prior to the transaction. If the Romans appeared 
to us before as having much more confidence than we 
in juvenile discretion, they now show decidedly less 
than we do. They fix a term four years later than 
ours for full majority, assuming that until that time 
(until the completion of his twenty-fifth year) the 
young man needs to be protected by law from the con- 
sequences of his unripe judgment. But this interfer- 
ence of the praetor in behalf of the minor (the person 
under twenty-five), to annul the disadvantageous trans- 
actions in which he had engaged, was not without its 
inconv(enience for the minor himself. It made people 
shy of dealing with him, for they could not be sure 
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that their dealings woald not be set aside. To remove 
this difficulty, it was provided bj an early statute (the 
Zaa? Plaetariaj passed about 200 b. o.) that any youth 
who had completed his fourteenth but not his twenty- 
fifth year might have a curator ; and that the consent 
of the curator given to any act of the minor should 
secure it from this danger of subsequent reversaL 
This curatorship of minors, of youths under twenty- 
five, though somewhat resembling the guardianship 
before described of children under fourteen, was yet 
clearly distinguished from it. The child nmH have a 
guardian : the minor migM, if he chose, have a cura- 
tor. The action of a child without his guardian was 
usually invalid from the outset : the action of the minor 
without his curator was in itself always perfectly valid, 
though liable to be invalidated at some future time. 
When the child acted, the guardian must be present 
and give his audaritas or authoritative sanction, on 
the spot. When the minor acted, the curator's pres- 
ence was not required : his oansenstis or approval of 
the act, whenever or wherever given, was sufficient tor 
all purposes. 

We have now considered all the relations of family 
law, and shall proceed at our next meeting to take up 
the law qf jpnyperty. 
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LEOTUKE VIL 

LAW OF PBOPBBTT. 

Pbopirtt was divided by Roman jurists in varioiu ways ; thus islo 
—1. Bet dhifU jurit (for pious uses), including (a) ret taerae (for the 
■errice of the gods), and (6) ret religioiae (for the burial of the dead) ; 
a. Re9 hwnani juris (for secular uses), divided again into (a) rea privaiM 
(belonging to individuals and subject to traffic), and (b) respublieae, in- 
cluding ret Jim or aerarii (pertaining to the treasury of a state or dty), 
r«t aanetae (as dty walls and gates, analogous to things dwini jurU)y and 
res eammunet wnnium (the air, the running riyer, the sea, the shore be- 
low high-water mark, etc). 

Another division was into ret eorpardleB and ineorporalet. To the 
latter, apprehensible not by the senses but the mind only, belong rights 
and daims. So also do the shares (ideal parts) of A and B in any un- 
divided property conmion to both. In the total estate of a living person 
and the hereditas of a deceased one, the parts might be all corporeal, but 
the whole was incorporeal So, even in a flock of sheep, if permanently 
kept up. 

A third division was into ree mohilea and ifnmoMet, To the latter 
belong land and buildings (aolum and res soli). In the Roman system, 
this division was less important than (owing to feudal relations) it hai 
been in the modem civfl law, and very much less than in the English, 
where it still severs the whole private law into two great sections. 

Property rights {dominium^ ownership) might originate — 1. By oeen 
patio, a taking possession of what never had an owner, or has cease i to 
uive one ; thus things abandoned by the owner ; things of an afien en- 
emy at breaking out of war (all previous rigl^ts destroyed, or at least 
suspended, by capture m war) ; undomesticated animals, while in a state 
of freedom ; discovered treasures, of unascertainable ownership ; new 
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had formed by alluyial action ; 2. By specification where one makes from 
property of another eome different speoies of product (not reetorable to 
the former condition) ; 8. By mixture^ where one unites another's prop- 
erty with his own in an inseparable union (as two kinds of wine ; not so, 
two heaps of grain). But if one thing becomes a mere atoeadon (sub- 
ordinate) to the other, the new whole belongs to the owner of the princi- 
pal thing : the written letters were an accession to the parchment, but 
not so the painting to the canvas. The building (if designed to be per- 
manent) was always an accession to the soil' 

Property ri^ts (not derived from a previous owner) might also arise 
by fuueapio^ undisputed possession for a certain time. For this, the 
possessor must have bona fidn^ real belief that he is owner, founded on 
a jmta eauua ponemoniSy as sale, gift, inheritance, etc., which usually 
gives fbll l^al title. In the case of property which had been stolen, 
even these were insufficient. By usucapion, the honcrum poncnor^ who 
had bou^t rw maiM^ without the form of mancipation, or who was 
allowed by the pnetor to inherit under an informal testament («m Lecture 
IV.), became donwMn (owner) ; but these uses ceased under Justinian. 
The time for usucapion, one year for movable things and two for immov- 
able, was extended by Justinian to three years for movable and ten 
yean (or agunst claimants in another province, twenty) for immovable. 
There must be actual possession for so long a time ; and possession was 
held to be suspended while an adverse claim was under triaL 

Possession without hima fides and jutta eatua could never give title 
against an actual owner, but was maintainable by law agunst any person 
whose right was no better than the possessor's. For such purposes, the 
Roman jurists, analyzing possession, distinguished in it a corpus (actual 
control over the object), and an animus (disposition to treat it as one's 
own). Remarkable development of this institute explainable from — 1. 
The frequency of the precarium, where a debtor, who had given up some 
property as security for his debt, was allowed to have possession of it 
at the creditor's pleasure ; 2. The necessity, in every trial of disputed 
ownership, to determine who should have possession until the case was 
iecided ; 8. The immense tracts of public domain land, held in posses 
film by individuals, but remaining still in the ownership of the state. 

Thb Bom an jarists were accustomed to classify 
property in several ways, according to various differ* 
ences in its nature and relations. Thus they distin* 
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guished res ddmni jv/ris (things consecrated to pious 
uses) itoxn res htmiam juris {iMngi ased for secolar 
purposes and wants). The former, the res dimmjurts 
were withdrawn from human traffic. They included 
res saerae (sacred things), consecrated to the service of 
the gods, as temples, altars, and the like ; and res reLi- 
giosds (religions things), consecrated to the interment 
of the dead. If a man selected a spot, on ground be- 
longing to himself, for a place of burial, and actually 
used it as such, the spot so used became a locus rdigio- 
sus. The will of the individual was here sufficient to 
give the character of res divtm juris to the ground 
selected and to any tomb or other structure built upon 
it. The res saoraSy on the other hand, derived their 
character from the authority of the people. Any res 
dvoini juris (whether saora or reUgiosa) could only 
cease to be such by public authority. If, however, it 
was taken by an enemy in war, the effect was the 
same : the legal status of an object, the rights apper- 
taining to it, including even the^t^ dimnum^ were 
always obliterated by such capture. The res hvmani 
juris are also divided into two classes, res prvoatae 
and publicae^ according as they do or do not belong to 
private persons. The res priva/tae are subject to traf- 
fic, to be sold for money, bartered for other articles, 
pledged for debts, bestowed as free gifts, and disposed 
of in other ways. Even the res publicde are not alto- 
gether excluded from traffic. The public treasury of a 
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city or country enters into all business relations, buy- 
ing, selling, exchanging, etc., like the estate of an in- 
dividuaL The public treasury had, indeed, by Boman 
laws certain advantages in its business operations, in 
Acquiring, maintaining, and enforcing its property 
rights ; but in their nature these operations were not 
essentially different from those of private persons. 
But there are things of public use which could not 
thus be dealt in. Some were even placed under reli- 
gious sanctions, and were regarded as analogous in 
character to the r&i divifd jwris. Such things were 
called res aanotae. Whoever injured them was subject 
to the guilt and penalty of sacrilege. The walls and 
gates of a city are mentioned as examples of this class. 
Placed with religious ceremonies under the special 
care of tutelary deities, they were not indeed appro- 
priated to divine service, and were therefore not dwmi 
juris, and yet they had a peculiar and inviolable sanc- 
tity. Other things again could not be dealt in, be- 
cause they were oarrmiunia omnium, the common 
property of all men, not subject to the special control 
of individuals or communities. So the air, the run- 
ning river, the sea and with it the sea-shore, as far in 
as the water reaches at high tide — over these things 
nobody can exert an exclusive power. One may in- 
deed isolate certain portions of them, so as to acquire 
a separate ownership. One may use the water of a 
river to supply a pond in his own grounds, and thus 
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become owner of so mach of it as he appropriates in 
this way. But he cannot own the stream as a whole, 
nor even any section of a mile or a rod in length, so 
as to prevent others from using it for washing, swim- 
ming, boating, and the like. One may construct an 
enclosure of some kind by the sea, lower down than 
high- water mark, or even than low-water mark. He 
thus becomes owner of the ground within the Umits of 
this enclosure, because he is able to exercise an exclu- 
sive control over it ; but if the water sweeps away his 
enclosure, his exclusive control is lost, and with it all 
his rights of ownership. This, then, is the first divis- 
ion of things — into T6% divmi juris on the one hand, 
including rea saorae and rea reliffiosae/ and, on the 
other hand, res h/umcmi Jteris^ including res prw(Ua^ 
RJid pMioaej while among the jmbUcae we distinguish 
especially the res fisoi or aera/rii (belonging to the 
treasury), the res scmotae, and the res commtmes ar/i- 
mum. 

Another division is into res corporales and moor- 
poToLes (corporeal and incorporeal things). The for- 
mer are apprehensible by the senses, the latter by the 
mind only. Of the former kind are lands, buildings, 
cattle, gold, silver, etc. : it is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. Of the latter kind are rights and claims. 
If I have a right of way over my neighbor's land, this 
right is a piece of property, it has a money value ; but 
it is not a thing that can be touched or felt, it is 9k res 
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incorporaUs. So if I have a claim against my neigh- 
bor for a hundred pounds, if he is bound to pay me that 
sum, the obligation has a substantive value, depending 
on the means and character of the debtoi ; but it is 
not a palpable, tangible thing i \ii& 9, res moorparaUs. 
The money, when it is paid (if it is money, if it is 
specie), will be a corporeal thing ; but the obligation 
to pay is incorporeal. K the payment is not in money, 
but in a bank-bill or a treasury greenback, it will be 
only the substitution of one incorporeal thing for 
another : instead of the obligation of my neighbor, I 
shall have the obligation of the bank or of the govern- 
ment, the value of which will depend on the means 
and character of the banking company or of the govern- 
ing people : the new obligation may be worth as much 
as the money, that is, the amount of gold or silver named 
in it, and it may not be worth a halt^ or a tenth, or a 
ten-thousandth of that amount. In these cases the 
ideal, incorporeal character of the property is plain. 
In others it may require some reflection to recognize it. 
Thus if two men, A and B, hold a piece of ground, 
say a ten-acre lot, in common, as joint owners of the 
undivided land, the whole lot is a corporeal thing; 
but A's part and B's part, according to the theory of 
the jurists, are incorporeal. Each of them, it is evi- 
dent, owns the half, not the whole, of the ten acres. 
But if you attempt to point out each one's half, so 
that it can be seen or touched, you will find yourself 
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baffled. There is do visible part, no sqaare foot oi 
square inch of surface that does not belong to A as 
much as to B, and to B as much as to A. The parts, 
in fact, have as yet no separate existence; they are 
not cognizable by the senses, they are ideal, incorporeal 
The Bomans had a process of law, the (loUo oommtmi 
dwidundo (the action ^for dividing property held in 
common), by which either of the joint owners might 
cause his part to be set off with definite boundaries. 
Wlien this was done, the parts became corporeal things ; 
but then there was no longer a joint ownership ; each 
man became separate and sole owner of the part as- 
signed to him. In the case just supposed, the parts 
were incorporeal while the whole was corporeal. But 
the opposite case is frequent, where the parts are cor- 
poreal but the whole incorporeal* You will probably 
think me paradoxical if I give as example a flock of 
sheep. For this seems at first view to differ only in 
number from the single objects that compose it, and to 
be like them corporeal. And this view would be a 
correct one, if the flock was only a collection, brought 
together by accident, and having no permanent char- 
acter. But it is otherwise with a flock which is kept 
up for a length of time, so as to have a continued ex- 
istence, an identity, independent of the particular in- 
dividuals belonging to it, and remaining the same 
while these undergo a complete change. A whole 
which remains the same while the material parts that 
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compose it are all changed, cannot be entirely mate- 
rial ; it mast have an ideal element which continnes 
through all changes and maintains the identity of the 
whole. This reasoning may seem rather snbtile, but 
the correctness of the conclasion is generally admitted. 
So a man's estate, the total of his property relations, 
the aggregate of money, lands, chattels, rights, claims, 
and liabilities, belonging to him, was regarded by the 
Romans Bsarea mcorporalia. Even if it happened to 
consist only of material things, money, lands, chattels, 
without any immaterial rights, claims, or liabilities, 
this was a mere accident, and the estate, as siich, was 
still regarded as a r«9 mcorporaUs. And so was the 
hereditas^ the estate of a deceased person, the total of 
his property relations, which, by will of the deceased, 
or by course of law, became vested in the person of his 
heir. 

A third division of property is into res mobiles 
and immobUes (movable and immovable property). 
Immovable, in the fullest sense, is land alone ; but 
buildings or structures of a permanent character erect- 
ed upon it, share in this quality. The solum and res 
3oli constitute the class of res immobUes. They are in 
their nature so peculiar that no law-system can fail to 
recognize the peculiarity. A popular writer says : 
" No man, be he ever so feloniously disposed, can run 
away with an acre of land The owner may be ejecl. 
ed, but the land remains where it was ; and he who 
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has been wrongfully turned out of possession may be 
reinstated into the identical portion of land from 
which he had been removed. Kot so with movable 
property ; the thief may be discovered and punished ; 
but if he has made away with the goods, no power on 
earth can restore them to the owner. All he can hope 
to obtain is a compensation in money, or in some other 
article of equal value." In the Boman law, however, 
this distinction between land with its fixed appurte- 
nances and all other kinds of property was not made 
very prominent. So far as its nature admitted, land 
was put on the same footing and treated in the same 
way with movable property. In English law, on the 
other hand, this distinction is of overshadowing im- 
portance. Landed property is peculiar in the modes 
of creating and transferring it, in the processes for 
defending and reclaiming it, and indeed in the most 
of its incidents and relations. It is true that there has 
been a progressive assimilation : the differences are 
not so great now as they were in former centuries; but 
they are still so great as to demand separate treatment 
in the English books of law. These books all divide 
property law into two great departments, the law of 
real property and the law of personal property. They 
do not, like the Roman writers, give a body of princi* 
pies and rules applicable to all kinds of property, and 
pomt out in connection with this the peculiarities 
which distinguish land and buildings. They give a 
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complete law of real property, and a complete law of 
personal property, as if they were two radically dis 
tiiict systems. The fact here stated finds its explana* 
tion in the feudal system, as having land for its basis 
and regulator. The feudal nobility was not merely a 
landed aristocracy, a body of large land-K)wners ; but 
their relations to one another, to the common sovereign 
above them, and to the popular mass below them, were 
determined by the land. Each member of the body 
bad his rank, his privileges, his rights, his duties, 
affixed to and dependent upon the land which he held 
as liegeman of a feudal superior, or granted as liege- 
lord to feudal inferiors. Hence grants of land and 
tenures of land assumed a great variety of forms, con- 
ditions, and incidents. They were the main subjects 
of the early English law, in which, as already re- 
marked, personal property, movable property, passed 
almost unnoticed. Personal property has since at- 
tained an importance not inferior to real ; and the 
latter has lost many of the peculiarities which once 
belonged to it ; bat the separation between them is still 
much wider in English than in Roman law. Even the 
countries of the European Continent which have more 
or less fully adopted the Eoman law, have been subject 
to the influence of feudalism, and their law-systems 
are in this respect less simple than the Koman. 

We have next to consider the ways in which prop 
erty rights are created, the modes of acquiring prop- 
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erty. Of course, the most frequent way is that of 
transfer by sale or gift from some previous owner. The 
right of the new owner is in such cases founded upon 
and derived from that of his* predecessor ; it is essen* 
tially the same right, only transferred to a new person. 
But it is not this derived ownership that we are to 
consider now. It is, rather, the origination of property 
rights which do not depend on a predecessor, the 
modes of original acquisition. 

First, then, if a thing is without owner, any one is 
at liberty to take and keep it : he makes it his own by 
the very act of taking possession. To this mode of 
acquisition the Bomans gave the name of ocovtpcUAo^ 
which indeed signified ^^ taking possession." A thing 
might be without owner, because somebody who be- 
fore owned it had volxmtarily relinquished or aban- 
doned it, had thrown it away or had given up exercis- 
ing the rights of an owner. The person taking posses- 
sion must be able to show by some such act or fact 
that the previous owner really intended to divest him- 
self of his ownership. Again, in case of war, if, at 
the commencement of hostilities any Boman citizen 
had in his hands property belonging to a member of 
the hostile nation, he was entitled to keep it as hia 
own. In an alien enemy the law recognized no right 
of ownership. Whatever right he before had was ex- 
tinguished by the breaking out of war. The property 
which before belonged to him was left without owner. 
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and could therefore be acquired by any one who had 
possession of it. Bat things taken from the enemy 
daring the prosecation of a war were differently treat- 
ed : they became the property, not of individual cap- 
tors, but of the btate, which might indeed distribute 
them among the captors, but might and often did, dis- 
pose of them in other ways. The theory that preexist- 
ing rights were destroyed by capture in war, was ap- 
plied even to the property of Romans. If the flock 
of a Boman citizen was driven off, or the Aimitnre of 
his house carried away, by the enemy, he lost not only 
his possession, but even his right of ownership, so that 
if the things taken were afterward recaptured from the 
enemy, he could not reclaim them as his own. This 
rule, however, which seems a harsh one, had some im- 
portant exceptions : if lands or slaves or horses were 
captured, the owner's right was not destroyed by the 
capture, but only suspended during its continuance : 
it revived when the things were recovered from the 
enemy's power. Again, undomesticated animals, as 
long as they have their natural freedom, are consid- 
ered as without an owner. If the caged bird escapea 
from its confinement, the owner's right ceases, until he 
can catch and confine it again. If anybody else 
catches it while free, he is entitled to keep it as his 
own : the previous owner cannot take it from him. 
The man who can catch a hare, may keep it and cook 
it if lie will. And this, even if he caught it in his 
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aeighbor's woods, where he had no right to go. In 
that case he was liable to punishment for his poaching, 
but was not required to restore his game. Yet, again, 
treasures or valuables which had been concealed so 
long that none could tell to whom they belonged, were 
considered as being without owner. If a man foanci 
such treasures on his own ground, whether accidentally 
or by searching for them, he was entitled to make them 
his own. He was not, however, allowed to search for 
them on his neighbor's ground ; that would have in- 
volved too gross a violation of his neighbor's rights. 
If he explored the grounds of another for this pur- 
pose, he could not lay claim to any thing that he 
found. But if he was in anybody's ground for other 
purposes, and chanced while there to come upon such 
a hidden treasure, he could keep half of it for himself, 
the other half going to the owner of the ground. At 
least, these were the rules generally followed ; for un- 
der the emperors there were repeated attempts to 
bring such findings into the public treasury. But this 
always proved to be impracticable : the effect was that 
men concealed their discoveries ; and the government 
had to return to the old principle. Once more, if new 
land was formed by allavial action, by soil carried 
down a stream and deposited on its banks or at its 
mouth, this new land became the property of him 
whose land it joined. If a new island was formed in 
the middle of a river, it belonged to the owners of the 
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banks between which it lay, their portions being deter- 
mined by a line drawn in the direction of the stream 
midway between the banks. If a river changed its 
course, its former channel, now converted to dry land, 
was divided on the same priociple between the oppo 
iite owners of the old river-banks. 

In the cases thns far considered, the right of prop- 
erty was acquired in something which was previously 
without owner. But there were cases in which a thing 
that had an owner passed without his consent into the 
ownership of another person. Thus, where a man 
working on material that belonged to some one else 
made a new thing out of it, the new thing became the 
property of the maker, who in this way acquired own- 
ership of the material. This was called epeoijlcationy 
the making of a new species or kind of product : 
thus, where a man made cloth from another man's 
wool, or bread from another man's grain. It seems 
that on this point there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two great schools of jurists. The Sabinians 
maintained that the owner of the material was entitled 
to the product : qtiod ex re nostra JU nostrum est. The 
Proculians maintained that the product belonged to 
the fabricator ; and this view was adopted in the JuS' 
tinian system. Perhaps a desire to favor productive 
industry may have had something to do with the pref- 
erence. It was probably defended by arguing that 
the material in its old form had ceased to exist, that 
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the prodact was a new thing which had no previoiu 
owner, and therefore belonged natorally to him who 
made it with intent to have it as his own. For this 
effect it was necessary that the prodact shoald be es- 
sentially a new thing. If a man took a piece of white 
cloth belonging to another, and merely dyed it red or 
black, the change was not sufficient to maintain a 
claim of ownership. Even if a man took a mass of 
silver belonging to another and made a cnp of it, he 
did not become owner of the cnp : the change was not 
snfficient ; a few blows of the hammer would reduce 
the cup to its former condition of a shapeless mass of 
metal. The principle was expressly recognized, that 
if the product could be reconverted to the old form of 
the material, there was no change of ownership. It 
ought, perhaps, to be added that the ase of material 
belonging to another did not necessarily imply dishon- 
esty in the person using it. It might be the result of a 
mistake ; or, if there was fault, it might be the fault 
of some one else. Thus, the maker of the new thing 
might have purchased the material in good faith 
from some one who had obtained it through violence 
or fraud. And the owner of the material, though un- 
able to recover the identical substance taken from him, 
was not left without remedy. He could bring an ac- 
tion against the person, whoever he was, that took 
away his property, whether the user of the material, 
or some one from whom he got it, and could thus ob- 
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tain compensation in money for the loss which he had 
suffered. 

A similar transfer of ownership was sometimes oc- 
casioned bj a union or mixture of things which be* 
longed to two different persons. In order to this effect, 
it was necessary that the things should be brought into 
a very close and intimate connection. And here^ ag&inj 
the test-question was, whether it was possible to restore 
the former condition, to separate the things which had 
become united, so that they should be as they were 
' before the union. K a camelian seal belonging to 
Aulus was set without his consent in a gold ring be- 
longing to Titius, Aulus was still in law owner of the 
seal, and Titius owner of the ring. If pieces of metal 
belonging to Aulus and to Titius were soldered to- 
gether, each one remained owner of his own piece : 
the solder could be softened by heat and the pieces de- 
tached from each other. If two flocks of sheep, the 
property of different owners, became mixed together, 
there was no change of ownership : each man could 
pick out his own sheep, and have them separate as be- 
fore. It might, perhaps, be difScult for him to recog- 
nize them, but this made no difference as to his right 
And the same was true, even if two measures of wbeat 
were mixed together : to separate the grains was not 
in itself impossible ; and here again the fact that each 
man would find it difScult or impracticable to recog- 
nize his own made no difference as to his right. But 
12 
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If two kinds of wine were mixed ti^ether, the case 
was different: the union here was indissolable ; to 
separate the two so as to restore the former condition 
was an absolute physical impossibility. If Titius 
mixed his own wine with that of Aulus, he became 
exclusiye owner of the whole; while Aulus had his 
remedy in a suit to recover, not the identical thing 
which he had lost, but a compensation or equivalent 
in money. This was especially true, if along with the 
mixture there was a specification or creation of a new 
species of thing, distinct from either of the two that 
were united : as, when Titius made bread from his own 
flour mixed with that of Aulus, or cloth from his own 
wool mixed with that of Aulus, Titius was sole owner 
of the bread and of the cloth. It often happened, 
however, that of the two things united, one was a mere 
accession to the other, a mere secondary or subordinate 
part; and here a different principle prevailed. No 
matter which party made the union, the previous 
owner of the principal thing became owner of the new 
whole, while the owner of the accession lost his right 
of property, and could only claim a compensation for 
tiis loss. Thus, if Titius took a piece of cloth belong- 
ing to Aulus, and embroidered it with purple of his 
own, he not only gained no right to the cloth, but even 
lost his right to the thread. The embroidery was a 
mere accession to the cloth, and Aulus, who before 
owned it without the embroidery, owned it now with 
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che embroidery. Similarly, if Titins took a piece of 
parchment belonging to Anlns, and wrote a book or 
part of one npon it, the manascript belonged to Aalns, 
not to Titins ; the parchment could exist withont the 
letters, but not the letters without the parchment. The 
parchment was regarded therefore as principal, and the 
letters as accessory. To us modems this seems a per- 
verse decision : we think of the literary contents of 
the manuscript as the important thing, and the writ- 
ing-materials as comparatively insignificant. To re- 
verse this relation appears to us hardly less unreason- 
able than the judge's decision in Cowper's poem that 
spectacles belonged to Nose, not Eyes, and ^^ that when 
the said Nose put his spectacles on, by daylight or can- 
dle-light, Eyes should be shut." It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in ancient times writing-materials 
were relatively much dearer, and labor in copying 
much cheaper, than now. And, in fact, when it came 
to painting, the ancients themselves" shrunk from the 
conclusion to which consistency would have brought 
them. It appears that some jurists (as Paulus) were 
disposed to treat painting like writing, to hold that 
the canvas was the principal thing, and the lines and 
colors laid upon it merely accessory. But here the 
disproportion of value was so great as to make the 
eonclusion appear unnatural and arbitrary. The pre- 
railing opinion was, that if a painter used a piece of 
canvas which was not his own, the picture belonged to 
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the painter, not to the previous owner of the canvaa 
The most important case of accession was that in 
which a man erected a building on another man's 
ground. It might be that the builder acted in good 
faith, believing the ground to be his own. He may 
have had a title which seemed to him perfect, until a 
judicial investigation proved it defective. Still he 
could have no right of property in a building thus 
erected. The soil was the principal thing, the build- 
ing only an accession, a res sciU. The owner of the 
soil was therefore owner of the building also. But for 
this effect the structure must be of a fixed or perma- 
nent kind. If it was a tent, which is a movable thing, 
or a booth designed to be only temporary, it had not 
that intimate connection with the soil which could 
alone effect a transfer of ownership. Even in case of a 
permanent building, if from any cause it came to be 
ruined or demolished, its materials (the stones or tim- 
bers of which it was composed) ceased to have any 
close connection with the soil : they were no longer res 
sMy and might be reclaimed by the original owner. 

There is still one mode of acquisition left to be con- 
sidered, the one called uauGO/pio (taking by use), in 
which, by the possession and use of an object for a 
legally determined length of time, a person became 
owner of that object. It ought to be stated here, that 
possession, as a law-term, both in Latin and English, is 
always distinguished from ownership. Possession big' 
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nifies an actual control over some object, without im 
plying whether the control is or is not a rightful one. 
Ownership implies a right to exercise control, without 
deciding whether that right actually is or can be ex- 
ercised. The man whose horse is stolen retains his 
ownership, but loses his possession : the thief obtains 
possession, but does not obtain ownership. Now, to 
acquire ownership by usucapion, something more than 
mere possession for a certain length of time was neces- 
sary. There must be hona fides on the part of the 
possessor : he must be acting in good faith, in the be- 
lief that he was really entitled to the object possessed ; 
and this belief must be founded on a justa cwasa pos- 
sessianis (a legal ground of possession), that is, on 
some transaction known to the law — such as sale, gift, 
inheritance, and the like-«by which property rights 
are usually established. Without hona fides and jiceta 
causa J there could be no usucapion ; if a man had not 
acquired his possession by some such legal transaction, 
or if, having acquired it in that way, he nevertheless 
knew that he had no sound title, he could not receive 
the benefit of usucapion. This institute was designed 
to help the cause of justice, not to be the means of de- 
feating it. The leading object was to relieve a man 
from the inconvenience and difSculty of tracing the 
title of every piece of property that came into his 
hands. If he obtained it in some regular way, and 
held it in good faith for a certain length of time, noth- 
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ing more was necessary : he could maintain it against 
any claimant ; he was not obliged to trace it back from 
one previous holder to another, and prove that each in 
snccession was entitled to hold and to transfer it. It 
was possible, indeed, that a real owner might in this 
way be deprived of his property. But the theory of 
the law was, that the period. of time required for nsu* 
eapion was all that a real owner needed for the prose* 
cution of his claims ; that if he allowed this time to 
pass without the assertion of his rights, he could not 
justly complain if the power of asserting them was 
taken from him. In case of theft, indeed, the owner 
might be unable to find the object taken, and therefore 
unable to claim it, within the time allowed for usuca- 
pion. But this case was met by special laws, which ex- 
empted things taken by theft or robbery from the op- 
eration of usucapion. Not only was the thief or robber 
incapable of acquiring them, bat even persons who r^ 
ceived them in good faith, not knowing that they had 
been wrongfully taken from a previous owner. One 
object of usucapion, especially in the earlier time, was 
to supply a remedy for mere formal defects in the pos 
sesBor's title, where its substantial justice was unques- 
tioned. We saw, in a former lecture, that there were 
certain things, called res ma/ncipi (lands, houses, slaves, 
horses, and cattle), the ownership of which could only 
be transferred by the ceremony of mancipation : with- 
out this ceremony, one might have them as possessor in 
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bards (among his effects), he could not own them ex 
i%^e QuirUmm; bnt after a possession of one or two 
years he became owner by usucapion. So, if a man 
received the estate of a deceased person under a will 
which had not been executed with all the prescribed 
formalities, he did not become owner of the estate ex 
jwre Qibvntvum^ as if he had been heir ; he only had 
it i/n bonis as honorum possessor ; but here, again, after 
a possession of one or two years, he became owner by 
usucapion. Justinian, however, abolished the distinc- 
tion between res manoipi and res nee manoipi^ as well 
as the distinction between hereditas (inheritance, strict- 
ly so called) and the honorum possessio (mere posses- 
sion of a deceased person's estate), so that the institute 
of usucapion lost a large part of the uses which had 
formerly been served by it. Justinian, at the same 
time^ extended the period required for usucapion. 
This under the old law had been surprisingly short, one 
year for movable things, two years for immovable : a 
rule which might be well enough adapted to the con- 
ditions of a petty state, where a man could easily keep 
track of his property, and defend it promptly if in- 
vaded by others, but must often have caused incon- 
venience in a great empire. According to the new 
rule set up by Justinian, three years were required for 
movable things and ten or twenty years for immov- 
able: ten years' possession was an effectual barrier 
against claimants living in the same province as the 
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pOBBesBor, twenty years against claimants living in any 
other province of the empire. It was necessary to 
make ont so many years of actual possession. If a 
man, some time after coming into possession, was dis 
possessed for a year, he conld not claim a ten years' 
nsncapion nntil the end of the eleventh year. And if 
any man asserted a claim of ownership against the 
possessor, the possession was held to be suspended as 
soon as the legal proceedings commenced, so that the 
claimant was in no danger of losing his right by a usu- 
capion completed during the course of the proceedings. 
The possession thus far described, as requisite to 
usucapion, had Jxma fides a,nd Justa causa as indis- 
pensable conditions. But possession without these 
conditions was also recognized as a foundation for 
legal rights. Indeed, we may reckon among the most 
remarkable features of the Soman law, the explicit- 
ness with which it acknowledged, and the elaborate 
machinery with which it defended, the possible rights 
connected even with a wrongful possession. Posses- 
sion, to be effectual against a real owner, to give rights 
against an owner, most be accompanied \>jh<mafioUB 
and justa causa. But possession which lacked one or 
both these elements might give rights against other 
would-be possessors. The principle was that an actual 
possessor, without reference to the ground or origin of 
his possession, should be defended by law against all 
persons whose title was no better than his own. If 
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Aulas iiad settled down upon a piece of land, knowing 
that he had no claim to it whatever, and when he had 
occupied it for a time, Titius stepped in without any 
better claim and drove him from the place, Aulue 
could invoke the help of the law, stating merely the 
facts of his possession and his forcible ejectment from 
it, and could thus obtain restoration to the ground on 
which he had squatted. The case would have been 
very different, if Titius had been the real owner of the 
land, or if he had been even a former possessor, whom 
Aulus without legal right had deprived of his posses- 
sion : Aulus then could have found no assistance or 
protection in the law. Again, let us suppose that 
Aulus had received a horse as a preocurium^ or tempo- 
rary gift to be recalled at pleasure of the giver. In 
this case, there is nothing wrong in the possession of 
Aulus, but it is a possession which could never lead to 
usucapion, for he does not believe himself to be owner, 
and he has no cause to believe it. It is a possession 
of which the owner can rightly deprive him at any 
moment. But if Titius, a third party, attempts to do 
so, the law will interpose in behalf of Aulus, to main- 
tain his right, precarious as it is. 

In treating of possession, as it appears in such 
eases, the Soman jurists distinguished a corpus and an 
anirrmB (a body and a spirit). The corpus (or body) 
of possession consisted in the physical power to exer- 
cise control over the object, to treat it as one's prop 
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ertj. The a/nimua (or spirit) consisted in the disposi- 
tion to do so, to treat it as one's property. Both were 
alike essential to real possession. If a man borrowed 
a horse, he had the physical power to treat it as his 
own property ; but while he regarded himself as a bor- 
i*ower, he could have no idea of treating it thus, and 
therefore had no possession in the sense we are now 
considering. If he was deprived of the horse, he could 
not obtain redress on the ground that he was a pos- 
sessor : he must plead the right of keeping and using, 
which he had derived from the owner. His right was 
founded on an agreement with the owner, and not on 
a possession vested in himself. 

There are many interesting points connected with 
this subject of possession (i. e., possession without bona 
fide% ovjusta oa/uaci) ; but to point them out and make 
them clear would lead into too much detail. I will 
only add a word as to the causes by which the Bomans 
were led to make so much of this doctrine, and to give 
it so fiill a development. One of these is to be found 
in the custom of the preocervam^ just adverted to. In 
early times, when a piece of property belonging to a 
debtor was pledged as a security for the debt, it usu- 
ally passed at once into the ownership of the creditor, 
and remained his property until the debt was to be 
paid. Meantime, however, it was often suffered to 
remain in the possession and use of the debtor, as a 
preGCMTVum,^ or temporary concession, which th^ credi* ^ 
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tor (the present owner) could recall whenever he ehosa 
The frequency of this procedure made it necessary to 
recognize and protect the possession allowed in it. 
Again, when an action (or suit) was commenced to 
determine who was owner of a piece of property, the 
first question was, who should have possession of the 
property while the suit was pending, of course with 
the obligation of surrendering it if the suit should go 
against him. Thus every suit that turned on a dis- 
puted title furnished a case of temporary possession 
which required to be recognized and protected. Still 
again, the occupants of the public lands, the domain 
of the state, were not owners but possessors of their 
holdings. These lands, chiefly acquired by conquest 
in war, were sometimes divided among the citizens, 
and then became the property of individuals. More 
commonly, they remained the property of the state, 
but were occupied and enjoyed with public permission, 
by members of the ruling aristocracy. This occu- 
pancy or possession could never give rise to usucapion : 
it was always subject to the superior claims of the 
state. Though strong enough to maintain itself against 
the assaults of the Gracchi, and other popular leaders, 
it was in theory like a precarium, a temporary conces- 
sion, which the state could recall wheuBver it chose. 
Here, then, possession had the widest field for legal as 
well as economical and political development. 

The subject of the next lecture will be Rights in 
Hie property of others. 
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Jura nr bx (se. alima) were rights natnrany induded In the domm%> 
urn of the owner, bnt oat off and given to some one else. One property 
might be so related to another, that the first was subject to some power 
or control of any person who owned the second : such relations were 
called serpUuiea praediorum rtutieorum or urbanorwn, according as they 
pertained to lands or to buildings. Among the former were three rights 
of way, Tiz., Uer (of simple passing), actus (of driving animals), via (of keep- 
ing up a road), across the ground of another ; also serviMes a^uaeduetus^ 
aquaehmutuij paaeetidi^ arenae fodiendaej lapidu eximendif ealeU coquendae^ 
etc. Among the latter were terviiuiea <meri$ ferendiy tiffni tmmtMi, prcjici- 
endi or protefferuU^ stiUieidU^JluminM, doaeaey lunUnum, altvus non ioUendi^ 
ne Ivminilnu (or prQ9peetui)officiaiiwr, General principles : 1. The two es- 
tates must generally (not always) be contiguous ; 2. The right secured 
must be an advantage to the ruling estate, not to its owner merely ; 8. 
The advantage to the ruling estate was a measure of the right ; 4. The 
itrvihi^ could never consist in faeiendo (by owner of subject estate), but 
usually in patiendo^ sometimes in non faeiendo. 

Besides the praedial, there were personal serviiutes, pertaining to the 
person, and hence limited to the life, of an individual The most impor- 
tant was the tmufntetus^ full right to use and eigoy some property of 
another. The property, however, must be put to its natural use ; and 
must be so nsed as to suffer no substantial injury. Hence, in articles of 
food there could be no usufruct; and none in money (^Mt-usufruct). 
The usufruct might be created for a term of years, and must then cease 
at the end of the term. It might always be transferred from one person 
to another. But in no ease oould it survive the original usufrnctnary. 
And if by any transfer it oame back to the owner of the property, it 
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eeased at once. It might also cease by non-aser (the opposite of osu* 
capion). 

There was a more restricted usufruct, called U9tt8 : the usuary could 
not transfer his right to a third party ; and he could only use the prop* 
erty for immediate personal wants of himself and his fiimily ; all further 
ase and profit belonged to the owner. 

To the serviiuteB praedial and personal of the ju9 eivUe^ the pretoni 
added other jvra in re. Thus — 1. SuperfieieSy a right (resembling usu- 
fruct, but of longer duration) in some building erected on the (surface) 
ground of another. Usually it was perpetual, and subject to transfer or 
inheritance without limit If conditioned, as it commonly was, on a 
ground-rent, it ceased upon non-payment of the rent. 

2. EmphyteutU^ a similarly perpetual transferable and inheritable 
rig^t in the land of another ; developed in the later empire, and named 
from the ptawUng of waste tracts which it was designed to promote. If 
the emphytevia wished to sell his right, he must first offer it to the owner, 
who might buy it for the proposed price, or, if another bought it, might 
daim a fee. It always ceased upon non-payment of the rent. 

8. In early Rome, property used to secure a debt came into the owner- 
ship of the creditor (who often allowed the debtor to keep it as a pre- 
earium)^ and was called fiduda^ as a trust committed to his faith for the 
restoration on due payment of the debt. But with this kind of security 
there was another, which finally supplanted it, uy which the ownership 
remained with the debtor, and the creditor had a jtu in re entitling him 
to sell the property in case of non-payment. A pledge of this kind was 
called piffntu, and might be deposited with the creditor, or kept in the 
bands of the -debtor. In the latter case it was a hypotheca. Any kind 
of property, present or prospective, might be hypothecated, and that 
over and over again, until its credit was exhausted. Unfortunately, there 
were no sufficient means for ascertaining previous hypothecations (though 
the debtor who failed to- state them was liable to severe punishment) ; 
and the evil was aggravated by the admission of various tacit pledges 
(as of a tenants furniture, for payment of the house-rent, etc.), as well 
as by giving preference to certain privileged debts (especially those to 
the treasury for public dues) without reference to the time when they 
were contracted. Such deficiencies in the Roman law of pledge must 
have added much to the difficulty of obtaining credit. 

We have thus far considered property in its com* 
pletenesB, as including all the rights and privileges 
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eonnected with ownership. In this falness of meaning 
it implies absolute and exclasive control oyer its ob- 
ject. It is the owner's right to do every thing which 
can lawfdlly be done with the object, and to keep 
all other persons from doing any thing whatsoever 
with it This personal dominion, sole, entire, nnre 
stricted, of the owner over the thing owned, belongs 
to the normal idea of property, and was emphasized 
by Roman, even more strongly than by modern, ju- 
rists. Yet they did not fail to recognize the existence 
of cases— exceptional cases — where property had less 
than this, its full extent; where the fulness of the 
owner's right, was limited by some right of a non-own- 
er in the same object. Their theory of law admitted 
and provided for rights in the property of others, ^t^ra 
in re aliena^ or, as they were usually called, ^t^ra in re, 
the word aUena being omitted as unnecessary. The 
oldest of these rights were mentioned in the Code of 
the Twelve Tables, and have a peculiar interest, from 
their connection with the simple agricultural life of 
the early Eomans. They were called by the quaint 
name of servitutes (servitudes, or subjections). The 
subjection referred to in this case is of things, not per- 
sons : it is the subjection of one estate to another — 
the liability of one estate to be used for the advantage 
of another. It is easy to trace the conception which 
gave rise to the term. A country is free when it is 
subject only to its own legitimate ruler : if it is sub- 
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ject to another country, or to the ruler of another 
country, then it is in a condition of servitude. So an 
estate may be looked upon as free when it is subject 
only to its lawful owner; if it is subject in any respect 
to another estate, or to the owner of another estate, 
it may be regarded as being so far forth in a condi- 
tion of servitude. And as one of the two estates was 
then said to be subject or serving, so the other was 
called the ruling estate. The relation, once created 
between the two estates, was permanent, and was 
not affected by a change of owners in one or both of 
them. 

Among the earKest and most important of these 
servitutes were four which are often named together — 
UeTy ac1/u8^ via, aqtcaeduoti^ (^^7? drive, road, water- 
drawing). The firet three of these were rights of way. 
The owner of the ruling estate was entiiled to pass 
over the ground of the subject estate, and the owner 
of the latter had no right to prevent him from doing 
so. It was this limitation of the power, that naturally 
belonged to him as owner, to exclude everybody from 
his grounds, which formed the essence of the servitvs^ 
And it was this privilege which did not naturally be- 
long to the non-owner, of using another man's ground 
for purposes of transit, that constituted the jus m re 
aUena (or j%^ m re). But how do these three rights 
{iter^ cbctua^ via) differ from each other} The man 
who had the iter was entitled to go through his neigh- 
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bor's ground on foot, or even on horseback, and to 
have his slaves or his hired laborers go through* But 
there was one curious restriction, belonging evidently 
to the very earliest period, that no one in passing 
through should carry an upright pole {hastam reata/m 
ferre\ for fear of doing harm to the fruit trees. The 
man who had the cbotnM was entitled to the privileges 
j ust described ; but with them he had others which 
were not included in the iter. He could drive horses, 
oxen, or other beasts of burden, he could drive carts or 
wagons, over his neighbor's ground. But he was not 
allowed to drag heavy timbers or. large masses of stone 
{lapidem omt tigrmm trahere)^ by which the surface 
would be broken up and disfigured. The man who 
had the ma was entitled to all privileges included in 
the iter and actus ; but he had one more which did 
not appertain to those servitutes : he could lay out and 
keep up a permanent track, a road, across his neigh- 
bor's ground — only just wide enough, however, for his 
own use; in the absence of any express agreement, 
the breadth of the track must not exceed eight feet, 
except at a bend or angle, where a breadth of sixteen 
feet was allowed. In this case he was not restrained 
from dragging heavy stones or timbers ; if by doing 
so he injured his own track, he was himself the only 
sufferer. JTor was he restrained from carrying an up- 
right pole, if, in laying out the way, care had been 
taken to avoid any fruit trees which might receive 
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lujury from it. The three servitudes now described 
{iter^ aetuSy via) were designed to meet a necessity 
which must have been of frequent occurrence in a 
population of peasant proprietors. The country about 
Rome, when she was only the chief city of Latium^ 
was divided up into a large number of small farms or 
holdings, which were cultivated by the personal labor 
of the men who held them. It would often happen 
that a man had pieces of ground which were separated 
from each other by the land of a neighbor, so that to 
pass from one to another without going through the 
neighbor's land would require a long circuit with 
much loss of time and labor. In such a case it would 
be desirable for him to obtain more than the mere con- 
sent of the present owner to such a transit. He would 
wish to have an obligation imposed upon the land it- 
self, so that the new owner, should such a one come in 
and be indisposed to concede the privilege, might be 
compelled to submit to it. This ready access to a field 
which would otherwise be more or less difiicolt to 
reach, was looked upon as an advantage to the field 
itself; being rendered more accessible, it would be 
more likely to receive due care and culture. And the 
business was viewed by the ancient Somans as a rela- 
tion between the two fields or pieces of ground, one of 
which was constrained for the advantage of the other 
to endure the interference and use of a person not ita 

owner. 

18 
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But there were other advantages which an estate 
might receive firom a neighboring estate, and accord- 
ingly other servittU&a. Thus it might be desirable to 
irrigate one estate by carrying a stream of water across 
the ground of another — ^whence a ^erviitis agruaeduc* 
tus; or by drawing water from a spring or well upon 
the other estate — ^whence a wrvitiu aquaehcm^us. 
And it might be desirable to meet varioos wants of 
one estate by pasturing cattle on the other, or by dig- 
ging for sand, by quarrying stone, by burning Ume, 
etc, on the other — ^whence a ^ervitus jHMcendi, servUua 
wrefMie fcdiendae^ 9enntu8 lapidea eximendiy servitus 
calcis coguefndaSy and the like. These are, all of them, 
%eTmMie% jpraediorun^ rusticorum (servitudes pertain- 
ing to rural estates) ; they were evidently designed to 
satisfy the demands of country life and labor among 
an agricultural people ; though some of them might 
occasionally find application in towns, where pieces 
of ground owned by private persons and unoccupied 
by buildings were contained within the enclosure of 
the walls. But there were rights of a similar kind 
which related to buildings, and were therefore adapted 
chiefly to the wants of city life, though not without 
application to buildings in the country. These bore 
the corresponding name of servitiUes jpraediarum ur- 
hanarum (servitudes pertaining to urban estates, that 
is, to buildings, these being usually the important 
thing in urban estates). Thus the proprietor of a 
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building might gain a right to rest his wall, or part 
of it, upon a wall or column belonging to his neigh- 
bor ; this was the sermPus oneris ferendi. The neigh- 
bor's wall or column was to this extent subject to the 
ase and control of one who was not its owner ; it must 
bear the burden of an alien proprietor. And the lat- 
ter had a right to this service from his neighbor's prop- 
erty. It was not a right simply against the present 
owner. It could be maintained with equal force against 
any future owner. It was a right in the thing itself, 
a jus in re aliena* Similar to this was the right to 
have a timber of one's house inserted into the house or 
wall of a neighbor, the s&rvihts Ugni immissi; and the 
right to have a projection of one's building extend out 
over the ground of a neighbor, the servitua projieiendiy 
or jprotegendi. Closely connected with the latter was a 
right to have the drip of one's eaves fall upon a neigh- 
bor's ground, the servitua stUUoidii; or, if the water 
from the roof was gathered by a gutter, to let the col- 
lected stream (Jhimen) fall upon the neighbor's ground, 
the 8ervii/u8 flummis ; or to have a sewer discharging in 
a neighbor's ground, the servitus doaoae. There were 
ather servitutes designed to secure for buildings the 
advantages of light and air : thus a servitvs lurnmum^ 
which gave the right to keep windows in a neighhbor's 
wall ; a servitus alUua non toUendij which restrained a 
neighbor from raising a wall, or any other structure, 
higher than he had when the servUus began ; and a 
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yet more general servitus ne luminibtis offidcvtv/ty or 
servilAis ne jpraspeciui offioiatur^ which prevented him 
from doing any thing which would be an injury to the 
existing light or prospect. It is not necessary to mul- 
tiply examples : those already described will be suffi- 
dent to give clear ideas as to the scope and character 
of these praedial servitudes both of lands and buildings 
{serviMsajpraediorumrustux^^ But 

there are some important remarks of a general na- 
ture to be made concerning them — ^remarks which, 
with these examples in mind, you will be prepared to 
appreciate* FntST, the two estates between which the 
relation exists must, in general, be contiguous to each 
other. This results from the nature of the services 
themselves. In some — ^as the servittM prqjidendi^ the 
servittcs stillioidii, etc.— contiguity is evidently indis- 
pensable. And, in all, the advantages aimed at are 
such as would usually be sought from contiguous es- 
tates. But this was not a matter of universal require- 
ment. Thas where the aervitua consisted in a right of 
way, the estates might be separated by a public road^ 
or a river, or a piece of common groand, which any 
man could cross at his pleasure. Or the two estates 
might be separated by a third, if this also was subject 
to a similar right of way. The ^^r^^^^, which were 
designed to secure window light and prospect, might 
be imposed on a distant estate, even if intervening 
ones were not subject to it, so long as these intervene 
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ing estates had no buildings on them, or none high 
enough to give annoyance. Seoqnd, the right secured 
by the 9ervitu8 must be an advantage to the ruling 
estate — ^to the estate itself, not to its owner merely. 
Thus if A, being a carpenter, obtained the privilege of 
storing lumber on ground that belonged to B, this was 
no more a servitude of the kind we are now consider- 
ing, than if A had obtained from B tiie privilege of 
walking in his garden. There woxdd be an advantage 
to A personally, but none to the estate, the land, or 
house, of which he was the owner. Third, the advan- 
tage of the ruling estate is also a measure of the right. 
One who had the servitus lapidea eosimendi could take 
from his neighbor's estate all the stone that was needed 
for fences and walls upon his own ; but this was the 
extent of his privilege. He could not take out stone 
and sell it for his own personal profit. Fourth, the 
^O essence of the sermtus could never consist in some- 
^^^ thing to be done by the owner of the subject estate. 
There could be no servitus in faciendo. Most of the 
servitudes consisted in jpatiendo : the owner of the sub- 
ject estate must submit to something — as another 
man's passing over his ground, the drip of another 
man's eaves, etc. — which an ordinary owner could pre- 
vent. And a few — as the servitus <dtius non toUend/i^ 
consisted in a nan fddendo : the owner of the subject 
estate must not do, he must abstain from doing, some- 
thing which an ordinary owner could do. But no such 
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thing as a servitus in /aoiendo was recognized by Ro- 
man law. It 18 true that when there was a right of 
way, the owner of the subject estate was required tc 
remove any obstruction which might hinder the exer^ 
cise of the right. But this was a mere incident : it 
was not the essence of the servUus. There was no 
servit/us by which the owner of the subject estate could 
be compelled to make a road across his ground, or to 
draw water from his spring, or to take out sand from 
his bank, for the benefit of the adjoining farm. Such 
a requirement the Romans would have regarded as 
encroaching too deeply on that independence which is 
the natural condition of ownership. And, besides, it 
was excluded by their theory. According to the fun- 
damental conception of the aervvt/us^ it was the thing 
itself, the estate, and not the personal activity of its 
owner, which was subject in part to another person's 
will or use. The right conferred was a jus in bb aU- 
ena^ not a Jim in persona aUenay or in opebe, labobb 
alieno. 

In the servitutea thus far considered, the praedial 
servitudes, the right of use which was secured did not 
ittach to an individual person ; it belonged to an es« 
tate, or, more correctly, it belonged to any person who 
might chance to be owner of that particular estate. 
But there were other servitutes which had a strictly 
personal character — ^the personal servitudes, as they 
were called — where the right of use vested in a pa]> 
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ticular individual, and of course terminated with hia 
life. Though of later development, probably, than 
the praedial servitudes, they were both early and im- 
portant. The most frequent and prominent among 
them was the u»a9fTuctu% or usufruct, the life-long 
right to use and enjoy some property of another. The 
usufruct might be created by a contract between the 
owner of the property and the usufructuary, that is, the 
person who was to have it for his own use and enjoy- 
ment. But it was much more commonly established 
by a will or testament. It would often be the wish of 
a testator to provide for the wants of some person who 
was not his heir, and to do this without making a. per- 
manent division of his estate, or taking from the heir 
his eventual possession of the whole. This was readily 
accomplished by leaving to the person whom he wished 
to favor the usufruct of his property, or of some part 
of it^a farm, a house, a slave, a pair of oxen, or any 
thing else — while the ownership was vested in the heir. 
It was a bare ownership-— in Soman phrase a 7i/uda 
praprietaH — so long as the usufruct subsisted. The 
usufructuary received possession of it, with full con- 
trol, to make any use which he pleased, to gain any 
profit or advantage which he could. If it was a farm, 
he might cultivate it for himself, either consuming the 
products for his own wants, or selling them if he pre- 
ferred to do so. Or, if he chose, he might lease it to 
another, receiving the rent as his own. He could even 
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tnuisfer his rig^ to somebody eke, wbo would thee 
have the ssme osnfimet, the same extended priTiIegei 
of use and enjojmeDt. Of coorae, he eould tnmsfer 
no more than what belonged to.him : his ri^t was a 
p^-sonal one, eonfined to his own life ; if he died the 
day after having made the transfer, ihe person who 
reoeiYed it firom him had bat one day's tennre; the 
nsnfimct expired with the nsufructoaiy, and the owner 
obtained his fall rights of ownerahip. I have said that 
the osofractaary eoold make any ase of the object 
which saited his interest or pleasare. The statement 
requires some qoalification. He mast pat the object 
to its nataral and proper ase. If he receives the asa- 
finct of a pleasore-garden, he mast not make it a v^e- 
table-^arden to raise cabbages for the market. And, 
what is more important, he mast not ose ap the object. 
An owner may do so, if he likes, bat not a usafimcta- 
ary. He must use it as not abasing it ; he mast see 
that it receives no injury, suffers no deterioration, at 
his hands. This belongs, in fact, to the Boman law 
definition of the right: vsv,rfrucbu% est jub alienis 
rebus tUendi Jruendi salya bebum suBSTAiirnA (the 
substance of the thing being unimpaired — without in- 
jury to its substantial value). It is worthy of remark 
that, according to the letter of this definition, a good 
many things are incapable of a usufruct. Thus, all 
articles of food : they do not admit of the utendi fn%- 
endi ealva rerum substantia. A bushel of wheat or a 
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barrel of apples cannot be used without being used 
np« Here, use and consumption are the same thing. 
And this is also true, though it is not quite so obvious, 
in regard to money. It is among the things which 
perish in the using. If we use it at all, it must be in 
buying, lending, giving ; and in all these cases we lose 
it. We may get something in place of it, which is of 
equal or greater value ; but the things themselves, the 
8tsbsUMtia rerumy the metallic masses that we parted 
with, do not come back to us — ^unless they chance to 
be bad pennies, and these of course are not money. 
The Boman jurists, therefore, would not acknowledge 
a usufruct of money ; though, in their desire to carry 
out the wishes of testators, they came at length to rec- 
ognize a quasi-usufruct. For testators, being seldom 
learned in the law, would often set forth as legacies in 
their vrills the usufruct of a designated sum, as a hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds. In such a case the person 
named as legatee was allowed to receive the amount 
of the bequest, on giving security that when he died 
the same amount should be paid out of his own estate 
to the heres, the heir of the testator. The relation 
here, though bearing some resemblance to the usufruct, 
was really quite different; the person who received 
the money became absolute owner of it ; the heir had 
no ownership, nothing but the assurance of receiving 
an equal amount at some future time. 

I have spoken of the usufruct as a life-long privi* 
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lege ; and sach it osaallj was. It might, however, be 
created for a term of years ; and, in such, eases, ceased 
on the expiration of the term. If the usufractuary 
died before that time, the right, being a strictly per* 
lonal one, did not survive him. It always ceased with 
his death. Yet it might cease before his death, even 
when it was originally bestowed for life. It could be 
transferred, as we have seen, by the usufractuary to 
some one else ; and by him to some one else ; and so 
on without limit. But if by any of these transfers the 
usufruct came into the hands of the owner, it was im- 
mediately and finally extinguished. Uniting with the 
ntcda praprietcLS^ or bare ownership, which he before 
had, it lost its separate existence. He might, if he 
chose, create a new usufruct in the same object and 
for the same person ; but it would be wholly distinct 
from the old one, which no power could bring to life 
again. And there was still another way by which a 
usufruct, and indeed any other servitude, might be ter- 
minated, namely, by non-user. If the usufructuary 
made no use of the object, if he did not derive or seek 
to derive any service or advantage from it, and if he 
persisted in this non-user for a certain length of time, 
he was considered as having abandoned his right, as 
having relinquished and thus lost all claim upon it. 
The effect was as if he had freely and formally surren- 
dered his right to the owner of the property. So with 
praedial servitudes : a right of way, of water-drawing 
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of burning lime, and the like, if it remained a certain 
length of time unexercised, became extinct. A servitus 
nan aUvus ioUendi was exercised so long as the neigh- 
bor's wall or house stood at the same height ; if he 
undertook to build it higher, the owner of the servituB 
might compel him to take it down again ; but if he 
acquiesced without legal opposition, this was a non- 
exercise of his right, which after a certain length of 
time became extinct. This forfeiture of a right by 
non-use is evidently analogous to that acquirement of 
a right by use (by usucapion) which we considered in 
the last lecture. And the time required to produce 
the effect was the same in both cases. By the earlier 
law it was one year or two, according as the object 
^as a piece of movable or of immovable property : 
the usufruct of a horse was lost by a year of non-use, 
that of an orchard by two years. But Justinian 
changed these times (as he did for usucapion) into 
three years for movable property, and ten years (or, 
where the parties lived in different provinces, twenty 
years) for immovable. 

Besides the usufruct, there was another and less 
frequent personal servitude, known as the U9U8y which 
may be described as a restricted usufruct. The usuary, 
that is, the man who has the usita of a thing, could 
only use it to satisfy the immediate personal wants of 
himself or his family : this was usua in the strict sense 
of the term. Whatever else could be made out of the 
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thing in the way of profit or advantage came undei 
the designation of frudus^ and was not included in 
this right. The nsuary of a house conld occupy it 
with his family, but he could not rent it to another 
person. If there were any months in the year when 
he did not care to occupy, the owner had the disposal 
of the house during such times. The usuary of an 
orchard could take as much of the fruit as he wanted 
for the consumption of himself and his fiunily ; that 
was the proper U9us of the fruit But he could not 
seek his profit by disposing of any part to others ; that 
would have been, in the law-sense,yHio^u« of the fruit. 
If there was more than the usuary wanted for family 
consumption, that was at the disposal of the owner. 
The usufruct, as we have seen, was a transferable 
right ; the %t9it8y on the contrary, could not be sold, or 
given away, to any one except the owner of the prop- 
erty. The usufruct, while it existed, withdrew the 
object altogether from the service of the owner, giving 
all its capabilities and products to another person ; the 
ustAs^ on the other hand, left to the owner a chance at 
least of sharing with the usuary in the service and ad- 
vantage to be got from his property. 

The servihUeSy praedial and personal, were the only 
jura m re (rights in the property of others) which 
were recognized and maintained by the earlier Boman 
law, the jtis oi/oUe strictly so called. But the class of 
jv/ra in re was afterward increased by two or three 
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institutes, which ought not to be passed over without 
notice. One of these was called auperfidiea. The 
word properly denotes the surface of the ground ; but 
the reference in this term is to that which stands on 
the surface, the building which rises from and is sup- 
ported by the sur£EU^. We saw in the last lecture that 
the building was regarded as a mere accession of the soiL 
The owner of the ground was owner of any building 
erected upon it. There was no possible way in which 
a man could become owner of a building without being 
also owner of the ground on which it stood. But the 
developed Boman law allowed a man who was not 
owner of the ground to have a fight in the buildings a 
jus in re aUena^ which was not widely different from 
ownership. This right was called av^perficies. The 
person to whom it belonged (the superficiary) had all 
the privileges of the usufructuary ; he had the entire 
control and profit of the building while he lived. But 
he had more than these. His right was not confined 
to his own life. When he died, it passed to his heirs ; 
and, if they kept it till death, to their heirs ; and so 
on. If he chose, the superficiary might lease his right ; 
he might pledge it for a debt; he might sell it, and 
the buyer could do all the same things with it, either 
disposing of it to others, or keeping it till his death 
and leaving it to his heirs. This right could be cre- 
ated in several different ways : the most common was 
by a contract with the owner of the ground, who it^ 
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consideration of a fixed annual payment, a groand* 
rent, granted the right of w/perfideB with all the inci 
dents belonging to it. The contract might be made 
for a definite time, but only for a very long one : the 
right then ceased when the time had elapsed. Other- 
wise, it was a perpetual right; there was no reason 
in the natore of the case why it should not continue 
forever. Of course, however, a failure in the payment 
of the ground-rent worked a forfeiture of the right. 
If the building was burned down or otherwise de- 
stroyed, the right naturally ceased, the object to which 
it attached being no longer in existence ; but the super- 
ficiary was allowed to replace it by another building 
with the same right. The right might also cease by 
voluntary renunciation of the superficiary, or in a se- 
ries of transfers it might come into the hands of the 
owner, and thus be merged in full ownership. In cases 
where there was no ground-rent, the chance of some 
such termination of the ^uperfiGies was the only valu- 
able interest which remained to the owner. The right 
of superficies had its sphere of application in cities, 
where it would often be an object with owners of the 
ground to obtain an assured and constant revenue from 
their property, without the trouble of insuring build- 
ings, keeping them in repair, paying public charges on 
the ground or buildings, etc., which ordinary ownen 
of property were subject to. 

There was another right, similar in nature and ex- 
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tent to the foregoing, but adapted to estates in the 
country and to the cultivation of the soil. It was a 
perpetual lease of land for a fixed annual payment. 
For a long time it was confined to public lands, the 
property of the Boman Government or of a municipal 
eorporation ; but eventually it was extended to lands 
owned by individuals. In the Corpus Juris it has the 
name of emphyteuns^ a Greek word which signifies 
" planting," and in this use points clearly to unfortu- 
nate circumstances of the declining empire. Owing 
to the constant and harassing inroads of the barbarians, 
immense tracts of land were made desolate. In the 
perils and anxieties of those times, there was little in- 
ducement to reclaim these desolate lands. It was a 
common thing for men even to abandon their own 
lands, in order to escape the burdensome taxes which 
they had to pay upon them. In opposition to these 
tendencies, it was a leading object with the govern- 
ment to promote the planting and cultivation of wasted 
and forsaken lands. And it was mainly to encourage 
this kind of planting {emphytetms)^ that the right of 
which we speak was recognized and protected during 
the two centuries before Justinian. The person who 
received the right was called emphyteuta (planter) or 
em^hyteuH^a/rvus. By contract with the owner of the 
ground, he obtained a certain piece of land with the 
obligation of a certain annual payment agreed upon 
between the two. He could then treat the ground 
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obtained almost exactly as if he were an owner. He 
coald keep it through life and leave it to his heirs. He 
conld lease it to a tenant, or pledge it to a creditoi. 
He could sell it to a buyer, who would gain the same 
extended rights, but with the same obligation of an- 
nual rent-payment. In case of a sale, however, he 
must first offer it to the owner at the same price ; and 
the owner, if he did not take it, was entitled to a fee 
for his acceptance of the new occupant. As the 
powers and privileges of the emphyteuta were much 
like those of the superficiary, so the right ot emphytmjms 
terminated, under much the same condition as that of 
superfideSy and the chance of such a termination was 
nearly the only interest (aside from his rent) which 
was left to the owner of the property. 

As the emphyteuHs is essentially a perpetual lease 
of land, it may occur to you to inquire whether an or* 
dinary lease for a limited time is not also a jvs m ra. 
I answer, ^^ No : '' an ordinary lease was regarded as a 
mere personal contract, imposing obligations on the 
two parties, but conveying no title to the land itself. 
If an ordinary lessee was disturbed in his possession 
by some third party, if he was ejected from the land 
which he had leased, he could not bring an action in 
his own name against the intruder ; he could not claim 
that any right which he himself had in the thing was 
violated. He could only fall back upon the lessor, 
claiming that by his contract the lessor had engaged 
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to secare him in the possession of the land, and insist* 
ing that he should now fulfil that obligation. But the 
emphyteuta^ if similarly disturbed, was not obliged to 
fall back upon the owner of the ground ; he could 
bring an action in his own name against the invading 
party ; he could plead his right in the land, his emphy- 
tevsis^ showing that it had been unlawfully invaded, 
and demanding compensation and redress for the inva- 
sion. The reason for making such a distinction in 
favor of the emphyteusis and the superfides^ was evi- 
dently the perpetuity of these rights and the full con- 
trol which they gave over their objects, two qualities 
which invested them with a character not widely dif- 
ferent from ownership. 

There remains to be noticed only one more jus in 
re, that which the law accorded to a creditor in the 
property of his debtor when pledged for the payment 
of the debt. This, however, was not a feature of the 
earliest Koman law. Under the earliest law the credit- 
or obtained the ownership of the pledge. The debtor 
by a formal act of sale transferred to his creditor the 
field, or horse, or plough, or whatever other piece of 
property was to serve as a security for the debt. The 
creditor bound himself at the same time, and as part 
of the same legal transaction, to restore the property 
to the debtor by a similar act of sale, in case the debt 
should be discharged when it became due. This con- 
ditional engagement of the creditor to restore the thing 
14 
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received on payment of the debt was called jid/ucia 
(or trofit). The same name {fiduoia) was applied to 
the article itself, the piece of property, which passed 
in this way and for this porpose from the debtor to 
the creditor. As the creditor was owner of the article, 
he conld make any use of it that he pleased, provided 
that use was not inconsistent with his obligation to re- 
store it when the debt was paid. It was a very com- 
mon thing to leave it in the hands of the debtor as a 
preowrimn^ or temporary gift, to be recalled at pleas- 
ure of the giver. Such indulgence the creditor could 
show to the debtor without endangering his own inter- 
ests ; but he was in no way bound to show it. If the 
debt was not paid when it fell due, he could sell the 
article as it was his own property, and use the pro- 
ceeds for the satisfaction of his claim. If they were 
more than sufficient for this purpose, he must give the 
excess to the debtor : this was an obligation imposed 
upon him in connection with the fiducia. The pro- 
cess here described seems to have been the earliest 
method known to the Koman law of providing secu- 
rity for the payment of a debt. It was still used in the 
time of Gains, but has no place in the Justinian sys- 
tem. With it we find another method, doubtless very 
ancient, which, from its greater pliancy and conven- 
ience came to be the prevailing one, until at length the 
former disappeared altogether. By this the ownership 
of the article which was used as a pledge for the debt 
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remained with the debtor. What the creditor received 
was merely a jus in re; it was the conditional right 
of selling the article in case the debt should not be 
paid. The debtor's right of ownership was subject to 
this limitation. He must do nothing with the prop 
erty which would interfere with the eventual right of 
the creditor, and in case of non-payment of the debt 
he must submit to the creditor's exercise of his right 
— ^he must allow his property to be taken and sold by, 
and for the benefit of, another. The property thus 
made subject to the creditor's ^t^ m re^ was called ^'j^- 
nu8. It might be placed in the hands of the creditor 
as a jngrms deposittim. But it might also remain in 
the hands of the debtor ; and this came to be more 
and more the prevailing practice. For such a pignua 
which continued in possession of the debtor till occa- 
sion might arise to sell it for the creditor, the jurists 
had a special law-term hypotheca^ borrowed from the 
Greek : our English verb hypothecate is formed from 
this term, and signifies " to make a pledge of this kind, 
to pledge a thing without giving up possession of it." 
The hypotheoa lent itself readily to a wide range of 
application, and received in Koman law a very extend 
ed, and indeed excessive, development. First, as to the 
things pledged. Whatever had a money value, what- 
ever could be sold for money, might be pledged in this 
way. Not only corporeal things, but also incorporeal, 
such as claims and rights, claims for money or labor 
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from other persons, rights in the property of others, a 
right of way over a neighbor's ground, a usufruct in a 
slave, a right of svperfides or emphyteusis. Not only 
things present, but also things to come, things expect- 
ed in the future ; the growth of wool to be taken from 
one's flock next year, the produce of his wheat-field 
five years hence. One might even pledge something 
which belonged to another person, the pledge being 
conditioned on a future acquisition of that thing by 
the pledger. One might pledge an inheritance which 
he looked for, of course on condition that the expect- 
ed inheritance should actually come to him. One 
might pledge his whole estate, the aggregate of all his 
property relations (which, as we have seen, was an incor- 
poreal thing), for the payment of a single debt. Next, as 
to repeated pledging of the same object. It was a dis- 
advantage of the old fiduda that a piece of property 
could only be pledged for one debt at a time. The 
value of the property might be tenfold greater than 
the amount of the debt ; yet the debtor could not use 
that excess of value to obtain any further credit, un- 
less it were from the creditor into whose ownership 
the thing had passed. But the same piece of property 
might be hypothecated over and over again, to any 
number of persons, until its credit was exhausted, un- 
til the aggregate amount of the claims to be secured 
by it was equal to the probable value of the property. 
But if this was an advantage, it was also a danger of 
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the hypoiheoa. The creditor mast always fear that 
the security oflTered him had been impaired .by pre- 
vions hypothecation. There was no requirement of a 
prescribed form or of a public record to authenticate 
the existence of a hypotJieoa. The creditor had to de- 
pend very much on the representations of his debtor. 
It was the duty of the latter, whenever he pledged the 
property, to make known the existence and extent of 
previous pledges, and he was threatened with severe 
punishment if he failed to do so. But this was only 
an indirect, and often an insufficient he]p to the cred- 
itor. The difficulty was greatly aggravated by the admis- 
sion of tacit pledges for particular kinds of claims or 
obligations, pledges which required no express agree- 
ment, as they were established and enforced by law. 
Thus, if a man lived in a hired house, his furniture 
was subject to a tacit pledge for the payment of the 
rent. K the owner of a ruined building borrowed 
money for its restoration, the new building was sub- 
ject to a tacit pledge for the payment of the loan. 
The inheritance which came to an heir was subject to 
a similar pledge for the payment of any legacies en- 
joined in the will of the testator. The whole prop- 
erty of a guardian was subject to a similar pledge for 
any claims against him arising from the administration 
of his guardianship. And from the time of Caracalla, 
the whole property of everybody was similarly pledged 
for public dues and taxes. But there was still another 
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aggravation of the difficulty. When a piece of prop- 
erty was sold for the benefit of several creditors to 
whom it had been succesBively pledged, the regular 
course of things was, that the one to whom it was first 
pledged should be first satisfied from the proceeds, and 
then the others in the order of time. If this course 
had been invariable, much complication might have 
been avoided. But there were numerous exceptions to 
it : particular claims, as those of the treasury for pub- 
lic dues, were specially favored, being allowed to take 
precedence of those that were earlier in time. Amid 
all these sources of confusion and uncertainty, it must 
have been excessively difficult to ascertain the real 
worth of any proposed security ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, it must have been much more difficult 
than it would otherwise have been, for those who were 
in want of credit to obtain what they needed. The 
Eoman law of pledge appears to me the weakest part 
of their system ; the only part, perhaps, of which one 
could say that it was really ill adapted to the ends for 
which it was created. 

The subject of the next lecture will be the Joto qf 
obligoMans. 



LECTUEE DC 

LAW OF OBLIGATIONS. 

No other pari of the law bo thoroughly worked out by Roman jnnstii 
or 80 inflaential on modem systems. We first describe the partionlar 
obligations, then state general principles which apply to all of them or to 
certain dasses. 

I. Verbal Gostbact. — ^Instead of written notes, the Romans used the 
verbal tUpulaHOy oonsistmg of a formal question {Do you promue, etc. ; 
wiU you give^ etc.), with corresponding answer. If tpondeo was used by 
ttipulator and promittor^ it was a iporuto, and was confined to Roman 
citizens. If the two parties had diflferent things in mind, the stipulation 
was invalid. If they lived in different places, an agent might be used ; 
who, however, could not say, WW, you give Auhufive hundred aurei^ nor 
WUl you give me at agent of Aulus^ neither form being generally valid. 
But he might say, WtU you give me five hundred aurei, and afterward 
transfer {cede) his claim to Aulus ; or else, WiU you give Aulue fi»e 
hundred, or, failing thaty give me one thousand. 

II. LiTiauL ooNTiuoT (with written letters as formal basis of the ob- 
ligation) : none such in the Justinian law, the old use of eodieee or ac- 
souDt-books for this purpose (retained longest by the argentarUy brokers) 
havmg become obsolete. 

nL Rbal oontracts (where the formal basis of obligation was a 
thing delivered or rendered) : such were the muiuum^ eommodaiumf de^ 
pomtrnn^ pignue, 

(a) Mutmtm^ a loan, usually of money, which, to be of use to the re< 
eeiver, must become his property, but with the obligation of equivalent 
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retarn. There ooold alfio be a nnUuum of other fmigiUe things (con 
BiBting in number, wdght, and meamire). Interest was promised by a 
separate contract : the maiimnm rate varied at different times, but never 
exceeded twelve per cent., except in the nenUiewn fenu%y which was a kind 
of insurance, as the debt ceased if ship or cargo was lost without fault 
of the borrower. 

(6) Commodatmni^ a loan of movable property, to be used (not owned) 
by the receiver, and returned without compensation.— (0) Depowtum^ re* 
sembling the commodaiuin^ but not to be used by the receiver. — ^In the 
muluum^ the receiver must bear oU loss or iiyury of the thing received : 
in the commodatHmy only what strict care might have prevented ; in the 
depotUumy only what came from his own deitm (fraud) or lata culpa (gross 
negligence). 

Further, any nameless agreement to mutual services became a real 
contract, with binding force, as soon as either party had rendered his 
promised service. 

IV. CoNBKNSUAL CONTHAOTS (in wbich, contrary to the general role, 
the mere agreement of the parties was a ground of obligation) : 

(a) Emptio vendiHo (buying and seUing). Payment must be in money ; 
otherwise the business was a permutatio rerum. Until tradUio (transfer 
of possession, delivery), the ownership remained with the seller ; but 
(except in fungible things) any loss which strict care could not have pre- 
vented fell upon the buyer. The seller, if he acted b<ma fide^ was not 
responsible for a defect of titie, until actual eviction of the buyer. For 
defects in the article, unless they were obvious, he was always respon- 
sible. 

(6) Locaiio eanducHo (letting and hiring). Payment must be in money. 
The locator retained his ownership, and could at any time sell the prop- 
erty, only with a liability in damages to the condtictor, — ^Under this head 
came also the hiring of labor {locaHo operarum by the laborer). 

(c) Societas (partnership), agreement to hold certain property in com- 
mon, for the common gain of the parties. Lucrative use essential. 8om 
detaa totorum honortwi^ or alicujtu negotieUionis. The ratio of contribu- 
tions might be any whatever ; and any shares of loss or gain might be 
fixed in the contract ; but no party could be wholly excluded from the 
gain (aocieUu leonina). 

(d) Mandaium (commission) a^^reement to fulfil some order without 
compensation (but the mandator must pay all reasonable expenses of the 
mandatariwi) : it was much used by the Romans. Thus, a procuiraior to 
eonduct one's case in court was appointed by mandate ; and, if appointed 
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procurator in rem 9ua$n, received the case with all its liabilities as hif 
own. Any daim, or right of action, could thus be transferred {ceded) to 
another 

No Other part of the law-Bystem web bo thoroughly 
worked out by the Roman jurists as the law of obli- 
gations. No other part has been so fully taken up into 
the juristic systems of the modern world. It is highly 
complex ; for it embraces a great variety of transac- 
tions and relations. There are, indeed, certain general 
facts and principles which apply to all obligations or 
to large classes of them. These, if we pursued a phil- 
osophic order, should be set forth at the outset. But, 
without knowing what they apply to, you would per- 
haps fail to understand them readily or perfectly. It 
seems better to begin with the single obligations, and 
to form a distinct conception of each, before looking 
at their common features and characters. 

Among us, if a person wishes to lay himself under 
a definite and formal obligation, the most common 
way is to give his note, his written promise to pay a 
certain sum of money to a certain person. It is re- 
markable that this form of contracting obligations, 
which seems to us so simple and natural, was unknown 
to the Boman law. But it must be remembered that 
the law-forms used by the Komans had their origin in 
times when writing was neither easy nor common. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that among them a form of 
spoken words, a verbal contract, should hold the place 
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which among US is occupied by written notes. This form 
— called by a name of uncertain derivation, stiptUatio 
— ^was of a very simple character, consisting only of a 
question asked by one party, and an answer returned 
by the other. The questioner or demandant, the etipih 
laior (as he was called), designating in his question the 
money to be given him or the service to be done him, 
asked the other party whether he would give it or do 
it ; to which, the respondent, the promisor (as he was 
called), made answer that he would. In the phrase- 
ology used there was a good deal of variety. Of fre- 
quent occurrence was the verb apondeo, but only among 
Roman citizens: no alien could use it either in the 
question or the answer of a stipulation. Such forms as 
Spondesne ndhi decern aureas da/re (do you engage to 
give me ten aurei, or gold-pieces) : answer, Spondeo (I 
engage) ; or Spondesne mihi SUchum aer&um da/re (do 
you engage to give me Stichus as slave) : answer, 
SponQMO / or Spond^a qui/nque dies in horto meo labo- 
rare (do you engage to work five days in my garden) : 
answer, Spondeo ; all such forms had the special name 
>t' sjfonsionee, and belonged only to the jtis oimle in 
»!t£ 'i5-r/ower sense. But other forms of stipulation — 
sucli as PromiMie mihi decern av/reoe da/re (do you 
promise, etc.), or Dahis ndhi Stichv/m servum (will 
you give, etc.), or Qtimgrue dies in horto meo labordbis 
(will you work, etc.) — belonged to the^t^ gentiufnj 
and were open to aliens not less than to citizens. It 
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uras required, however, nntil a late period that the 
binding word in the answer should be the same that 
had been used in the question. To the question, Pro- 
fmttis mihi decern av/reos da/re^ the answer must have 
the wotA, Promitto ; to the question Dabis mihi Stir 
oh/am servtcnhj it must have Dabo } to the question 
Qtdnque dies in horto meo labarabiej it must have Lor 
hordho. But this requirement was given up before the 
time of Justinian : the Corpus Juris requires only that 
there should be a real agreement in meaning and pur- 
pose between the utterances of the two parties. This 
agreement was absolutely essential to the validity of 
the stipulation. If the promisor who had agreed to 
give Stamphilus as slave could show that he meant 
Patichus, though by mistake of name he had called 
him Stamphilus, the stipulation was invalid : the 
promiser was free from any obligation. So, if the 
stipulator said, " Will you give me ten aurei on the 
calends of next January," and the promiser replied, 
" I will give them to-day," the stipulation was invalid. 
If the stipulator said, " Will you give me ten aurei in 
case Titius shall marry my daughter," and the prom- - 
iser replied, " I will give them without condition," the 
stipulation was invalid. In both cases the promiser 
undertook more than the stipulator asked : to pay now 
is more of an undertaking than to pay next New-Tear's 
day : to pay at any rate is more than to pay on the ful- 
filment of a yet doubtful condition. Yet though he 
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had promised more than was asked of him, he was 
not boand to do even what was asked : the parties had 
had different things in mind, and there was no bargain 
between them. So, if he promised ten anrei when the 
kitipnlator said five, or promised five when the stipu- 
lator said ten. In this case it appears that some jurists 
recognized an obligation for five anrei, arguing that to 
this extent there was a coincidence of will between 
the two parties ; but the prevailing opinion was, that 
the parties had different objects in mind, so that no 
contract, no obligation, existed between them. 

By written notes, such as we use, a man can lay 
himself under obligation to any person, however far 
away. The nature of the stipulation as a verbal con- 
tract rendered this impossible. The parties must be in 
presence; they must be within speaking and hearing 
distance of each other. Such a requirement seems 
hardly consistent with the demands of an extended 
business. In commercial affairs it must often have 
been necessary to create obligations between persons 
who were hundreds of miles apart. How could this 
be accomplished ? How could Numerius in Ifaples 
assume a debt of five hundred aurei to Aulus in Alex- 
andria f For Aulus and Numerius to come together 
face to face, so as to go through with a direct stipu- 
lation, would perhaps be impossible, or, if possible^ 
not worth the time and trouble it would cost. If 
Aulus had a son under his poteHcts^ or a slave, whom 
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he could send to Numerius, the business was easily 
managed ; the son or slave could act as stipulator, ac- 
quiring the obligation, not for himself, but for his fa- 
ther or master. But if Aulus could do this by a son 
or a slave, could he not do it by some independent 
person ? Could he not employ Titius, living in Naples, 
to stipulate in his name I Such a procedure seems to 
us obvious enough, but there was a difficulty in the 
way of it. K Titius, as stipulator, put the question, 
" Do you promise to give Aulus five hundred aurei ? " 
and Numerius answered, " I promise," the transaction 
was generally invalid. Titius could not stipulate thus 
for another, without prospect of advantage to himself. 
To make the contract binding, the stipulator must 
have an interest of his own in its fulfilment. If Titius, 
being in debt to Aulus, put the question, " Do you 
promise to give Aulus the five hundred aurei which I 
owe him ? " then if Numerius answered, " I promise," 
it was a binding engagement : the stipulator was of 
course interested in the fulfilment which was to release 
him from his own debt. That the stipulator must have 
a personal interest in the contract, was not an arbitrary 
rule : it was founded in the nature of the case. If the 
promiser did not fulfil his undertaking, the right of 
action, of prosecution for the breach of contract, be- 
longed to the stipulator, the other contracting party. 
It was a means of redress for any injury that came to 
him through the failure of the promiser. But if he 
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suffered no injury, he conld claim no redress. K Titiaa 
obtained a promise for Aulas without interest of his 
own, then if the promise was not kept, Titius could 
not sue, for he suffered nothing ; and Aulus, who did 
suffer, could not sue, for he was not a party to the con- 
tract. 

But why, it may be asked, could not Aulus appoint 
Titius as his representative, so that the acts and utter- 
ances T)f Titius in the business of Aulus should be con- 
sidered as proceeding from Aulus himself t The an- 
swer can only be, that such was not the custom of the 
Bomans. The principle of representation was not, in- 
deed, unknown to the Koman law. If a slave, as stipu- 
lator, put the question, '* Will you give me five hundred 
acrei ? " it was the master's voice that spoke through 
him ; he was his master's representative, whether he 
wished it or not. In like manner, the son under his 
father's power was often the necessary, involuntary 
representative of the father. Kepresentation by free 
persons — that is, persons not dependent as sons or 
slaves on those for whom they acted — was frequent in 
suits at law, where either party might appoint a ooffnitor 
or procfwtator to take his place, to appear as his repre- 
sentative, in the conduct of the suit. Whether it was 
allowed at all in obligations — whether Aulus could 
assume or acquire any obligation by a free person act- 
ing in his. name — ^is a disputed question ; but it cer- 
tainly was not allowed in stipulations. Perhaps this 
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was a defect in the law-system of the Bomans. By 
the admission of free representatives, they might have 
avoided some difficalties in widely-extended business 
relations, difScnlties which they found other means of 
avoiding, but means less simple and convenient than 
this principle would have given them. 

How, then, was the difSculty avoided in this case t 
How was the obligation for five hundred aurei estab- 
lished between Kumerius and Aulus living in Il^aples 
and Alexandria t There were two ways of doing so. 
Titius, the intermediate actor employed by Aulus, 
might first stipulate in his own name (^^ Do you, 2f u- 
merius, promise to give me five hundred aurei ? ") ; and 
then, by a simple process, he might cede to Aulus, turn 
over or transfei to Aulus, the right of action which 
this contract gave him against Ifumerius. Titius here 
was not a simple representative, he did not gain the 
claim immediately for Aulus : he gained it first for 
himself, and afterward transferred it to Aulus. Or, 
again, Titius could put the stipulation in this form : 
" Do you promise to give Aulus five hundred aurei, 
and, if you fail in that, do you promise to give me a 
thousand t " This, when answered in the aflSrraative, 
made a valid contract ; for Titius evidently was inter- 
ested in the fulfilment. True, it did not absolutely 
bind the promiser to Aulus ; it only brought upon him 
an alternative obligation to Aulus or to Titius : it 
gave him his option between a debt of five hundred to 
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Aulas or a debt of one thousand to Titius, but there 
could hardly be any practical uncertainty as to his 
preference. 

A stipulation might be reduced to writing and at* 
tested by the signatures of the contracting parties, or 
by that of the promiser only. In such cases, however, 
it must not be supposed that the obligation was in any 
way founded on the writing. It was founded wholly 
on the spoken words of the stipulation ; and the writ- 
ing was of use only as a proof that a stipulation for- 
mal and binding had actually passed between the par- 
ties. But in the times of Cicero and Gains, there were 
contracts in which the writing itself was recognized as 
the formal ground of obligation. It seems to have 
been an early and general custom of the Boman house- 
holders to keep eadioeSy or books of accounts, with sep- 
arate columns for debit and credit. K Titius, then, 
proposed to bind himself to pay Aulus a hundred 
aurei, it could be done by means of these account- 
books. K, by concerted action of the parties, Aulus 
entered one hundred aurei in the credit column of his 
book as advanced to Titius, and Titius under the same 
date entered one hundred aurei in the debit column of 
his book as due to Aulus, the effect was the same as if 
a stipulation had passed between them. These literal 
contracts (as they were called) — the obligation being 
created by written letters and not by spoken words — 
seem never to have had any great importance. They 
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remained in obo for the mataal transactions of the (vr- 
gentwrii (or brokers), long aiter they had become obso- 
lete for other persons. But before the time of Jus- 
tinian thej had disappeared altogether. In the OorpuB 
Juris there is no literal contract, properly so called, no 
ase of writing as the formal ground of an obligation. 
That some tbrmal unround was necessary, that a mere 
infonnal agreement of two persons was not suffident 
to establish a full legal obligation, was the general 
principle of the Boman law, though subject (as we shall 
soon see) to some ancient aad important exceptions. 

But we ha^e not yet exhausted the contracts which 
had a formal basis. This might consist, not in words 
spoken or written, but in some thing, some object, 
whether money or other property, delivered by one 
party to the other. These were the real contracts, so 
named from the rea (or thing delivered) which was the 
formal basis of their obligation. They were four in 
number, the mutuum, the carrmiodatum^ the deposi^twiy 
and the jdffivus; of which the first three require a few 
words of description. 

The mutuum was a loan, most commonly a loan 
of money. The obligation took its rise from the de- 
livery of the money, its passage from the hands of the . 
lender into those of the borrower. It not only passed 
into the hands of the borrower ; it became his prop- 
erty. Such was the Koman theory of the transactioiL 

There was a transfer of ownership from one party to 
15 
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the other. Without this it seemed to the Romans im« 
possible for the receiver to make use of what he re- 
ceived. If the lender retained his ownership in the 
money, he was entitled to demand again that very 
money, the same identical pieces of gold or silver that 
he had advanced. But with such a requirement the 
loan would be practically worthless. The borrower, if 
he used the pieces, must throw them into the ever- 
flowing channels of business, where they could never 
again be identified or recovered. It was necessary, then, 
according to Koman ideas, that the borrower should 
become owner of the money ; but at the same time and 
by the same act he came under an obligation ; he 
was bound to return an equivalent amount of money 
to the lender. Kow, there are other things besides 
money which disappear and are lost with the using. 
Such are grain, wine, oil, dye-stuflfs, and the like. Of 
all these things the Soman writers say that ^^they 
consist in number, weight, and measure." If a man 
was entitled to ten aurei, and had to take them from a 
pile of those coins lying before him, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference what particular ones he took : he 
thought only of the number : any one set of ten would 
do as well as any other. If a man wanted a quart of 
wine, of a designated kind and quality (as best Faler- 
nian of ten years' standing), and had to take it from a 
cask that stood before him, it was matter of indiffer- 
ence what par;ticular quart he took, whether it came 
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from the top of the cask or from the bottom : it was 
only the measure that he thought of. For this impor- 
tant class of things — ^in which, if the kind and quality 
be determined, the individual substances are no longer 
of account, but only the amount or quantity — the Bo- 
mans had no single name ; modern writers have called 
them fungible things (from fungoTy to discharge an 
office), because a given amount, a pound, for instance, 
win do duty for, will perform the part of, any other 
pound. It was necessary to describe them here, be- 
cause all fungible things, and only such, could be ob- 
jects of a mutuum. There could be a mutuum of 
wheat, of wine, of oil, etc., as well as of money ; but 
not of a piece of ground, a slave, a horse, a plough, a 
book, and the like. The obligation imposed by this 
contract was only that of equivalent return. The bor- 
rower of money, if he was bound only by the mutuum, 
was simply required to pay back the principal. If the 
lender wanted interest — and Koman lenders wanted it 
not less than those of modem times, and were accus- 
tomed to have it too — ^it must be promised by a special 
contract, connected with the mutuum, yet distinct from 
it. When the money was delivered, and the mutuum 
thereby consummated, the borrower bound himself by 
a verbal contract, by a formal stipulation, to pay inter- 
est upon it. The rate of interest could be fixed by 
agreement of the parties, and expressed in the words 
of the stipulation. Only it must in no case exceed the 
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maximum allowed by law, which varied with the legia* 
lation of different periods, but never rose above the 
so-called oentesima tumra^ that is, one per cent, a month, 
or twelve per cent* a year. Yet there was one species 
of mutunm, of a quite peculiar character, in which^ 
prior to the time of Justinian, there was no restriction 
on the rate of interest. This was the nmUicum fenu% 
(or shipper's loan), which had the form of a loan, but 
served the purposes of insurance. The owner of a 
merchant-vessel could borrow money on his equipment 
and cargo, with the express agreement that, if the ves- 
sel should be lost or the goods destroyed by any acci- 
dent of the sea, without fault on the owner's part, then 
the obligation of the mutuum should cease, the money 
. lent should never be repaid, the borrower should have 
it to cover the loss he had sustained. The risks of the 
sea being thus thrown upon the lender, he was allowed 
in his agreement to name a rate of interest beyond the 
limit fixed by law for ordinary lenders. This higher 
interest continued as long as the peculiar risks con- 
tinued, that is, until the vessel reached her port : if 
the loan was not paid then, the interest accruing from 
that time on was reckoned according to the legal maxi- 
mum. 

^N'ext, the oommodont'um. This also was a loan. It 
was a loan of some object, some article of movable 
property, to be used by the borrower and to be re- 
turned to the lender, without compensation, at a time 
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fixed in the agreement. The object of the commoda- 
turn mnst be movable property : if a field or a build- 
ing was given np to another, to be held and need for a 
designated time, the result, by the Koman law, was a 
jus in rey a right otu8U8. The ownership of the com- 
modated object did not pass to the receiver; it re- 
mained with the lender ; and to him most be returned 
the same object, the same individual thing or things, 
that he gave : in these points the commodatum differed 
from the mutuum. The object was to be used by the 
receiver for his own service and convenience, and was 
thus distinguished from the object of the depoaitumy to 
be noticed presently. The kind of use, if not specified 
when the contract was made, must be that which natu- 
rally belonged to the object : a horse trained for the 
saddle must not be set to ploughing or carting. The 
use conceded in the commodatum was a gratuitous 
use : if any compensation was required, the transac- 
tion had a different character : it was a looatio et con- 
dttcHo (letting and hiring). And, lastly, the object could 
be kept throughout the designated time : in this re- 
spect the commodatum differed from the jprecarmnij 
the mere permission to keep and use an object until 
the owner saw fit to reclaim it. The precarium (as we 
have seen) was a thing of frequent occurrence among 
the Somans ; but as it rested merely on the sufferance 
of the owner, and was terminable at his sole pleasure, 
it was not reckoned among contracts or obligations. 
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2fext, the depositura : the name explains itself and 
hardly calls for definition. Like the commodatum, it 
was confined to movable property. If a person had in 
his charge the land or house of another, without the 
right of using them, he was looked upon as a mcmdor 
ia/ri%L8 (or agent) of the proprietor rather than as 
holder of a deposit. It was matter of course that the 
depositary (the keeper of the deposit), having no right 
to use the object kept, paid nothing for it ; but neither 
could he demand pay for keeping it. Or rather, if he 
demanded pay, he ceased to be a depositary : the con- 
tract was no longer called a depositum : it was a cov- 
enant which the law would recognize and enforce, but 
for which it had no special name. There was an inter- 
esting difference between the mutuum, the commoda- 
tum, and the depositum, as regards the risk of loss or 
injury to the object received. The receiver of the 
mutuum became owner of the object, and with this 
ownership took the entire risk upon his shoulders. If 
the purse of gold was torn from him by robbers, if the 
heap of grain was burned by enemies in the bam that 
held it, this made no jot of difference in his obliga- 
tion : he must return a full equivalent in kind, quality, 
and quantity, to the lender. In the commodatum, the 
ownership remained with the lender : the receiver was 
only responsible for careful use and keeping. If the 
object was injured or destroyed by any accident which 
he had not the power of preventing, the loss fell upon 
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the lender. The lender most bear even the gradual 
deterioration caused by using the object, so long as it 
was used in a natural and proper way. And yet, as 
the receiver obtained from the contract an advantage 
for which he was to make no compensartion, he waa 
bound to exercise the strictest care. It was not enough 
that he treated the object with the same care as he was 
wont to exercise for his own property. The utmost 
possible care was exacted of him : if any attention, any 
vigilance, any effort on his part, could have prevented 
the loss, then the loss must fall upon him. But the 
receiver of a deposit obtained no advantage from the 
object ; he simply rendered an uncompensated service. 
Hence he was not bound to exercise any special care, 
not even so much care as he was in the habit of using 
for his own property. He was responsible, of course, 
for any ddtis^ any fraud or sinister intention of his 
own ; for any harm that might come to the object with 
his knowledge and consent. He was responsible also 
for what was called lata otdpay that gross negligence, 
that extreme recklessness, which implies a kind of de- 
pravity, and is not always distinguishable from dolus. 
But for any ordinary negligence he was not held ac- 
countable. It was considered rather as the fault of the 
depositor, if he intrusted his property to a slack and 
fthifbless keeper. 

Of pigivua (or pledge) we spoke in the last lectura 
Deposited in the hands of the creditor as security foi 
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a debt, it was subject to hie jus in re^ his right, if he 
was not paid in time, to sell it and obtain his satisfac- 
tion from the proceeds. But with this right went an 
obligation on his part to restore the thing unharmed in 
ease the debt was paid according to its terms. 

The mntuum, commodatum, depositum, and pig- 
nus, were the most important of the so-called redl con- 
tracts. They were the only ones that had specific 
names. But they did not by any means constitute the 
whole class. Every nameless agreement, of whatever 
kind, by which two parties engaged themselves to 
mutual services of giving or doing, was brought under 
this head as soon as either party performed the service 
which he had promised. If Aulus engaged to give a 
horse to Titius, and Titius to build a barn for Aulus, 
each service being in consideration of the other, it was 
not at first a binding contract ; the mere agreement of 
the parties did not sufSce to make it so : Aulus was 
not bound to give the horse, nor Titius to build the 
bam. But if either of the two fulfilled his promise, 
the case was altered : it was no longer a mere agree- 
ment : there was a rea^ a thing given or done, by one 
party to the other, which changed the agreement into 
a real contract, and the remaining party was now 
bound to perform his part. If Aulus had given the 
horse, Titius could not refuse to build the barn, and 
vice versa. 

The principle of the Boman law, to which we havf 
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DOW several times alluded, that the mere agreement oi 
two parties did not make a binding contract^ mnst not 
be taken for a universal principle. It had verj impor 
tant exceptions, which the Komans were brought by 
the necessities of business to recognize and admit from 
the earliest period. The four contracts which were 
called consensual, because the mere oanaensus of the 
parties made them binding, were of constant and indis- 
pensable use. They were — 1. Buying and selling ; 2 
Letting and hiring ; 3. Society ; and 4. Mandate. Let 
us look at these in order. 

First, then, the empiAo venditio (buying and sell- 
ing). The seller agreed to bring a piece of his own 
property into the possession and ownership of the buy- 
er ; in return for which the buyer agreed to give the 
seller as price a definite amount of money. Nothing 
more than this was necessary to impose upon each 
party a full legal obligation to perform his part of the 
agreement. But was it necessary that the equivalent 
promised by the buyer should be in money ? Might 
not Titius agree to pay in a hundred bushels of wheat 
for the plough which Aulus was ready to sell himt 
lie could do so, unquestionably ; but the transaction 
then assumed a different character. It was not an 
emptio vendiUo; it was a, perm/utatio rerum (an ex- 
change of wares, a barter). It was not a consensual 
contract : the mere agreement did not make it obliga- 
tory. It feU under the class of nameless engagementt 
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just now described, engagements which were not ob- 
ligatory until one of the parties had performed his 
promised service. The contract of sale (that is, the 
agreement to sell) made no immediate change in the 
ownership of the thing sold. As long as it remained 
iu the hands of the seller, it continued to be his prop- 
erty. It was only when the seller fulfilled his engage- 
ment by the tradition of the thing, its delivery to the 
buyer, that the latter became owner. In other words, 
the ownership passed with the possession. But sup- 
pose that the thing was injured, or destroyed, or stolen, 
before it came into the possession of the buyer, on 
whom must the loss fall ? You would probably say at 
once, on the seller. The law threw it in many cases 
on the buyer. The governing principle was this, that 
if one pajty did every thing in his power to fulfil the 
contract, he was entitled to claim fulfilment from the 
other. If the injury was due to any doluB or <mlpa 
(any fraud or negligence) of the seller, it could not be 
said that he had done all in his power to carry out the 
engagement : the loss must fall upon him. But if it 
was brought about by unavoidable accident or violence, 

f it was the result of causes which he could not foresee 
or prevent, then he had done his best, he had done all 
that could be required of him : he was entitled to claim 
fulfilment of the other party, to demand the payment 
agreed on from the buyer. If, however, it was a fun- 
gible thing — ^as a bushel of wheat or a barrel of wine— 
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that he agreed to sell, the loss, even if wholly unavoid- 
able, fell upon the seller. The contract in this case 
did not relate to the particular grains of wheat or 
drops of wine that chanced to be in his possession. It 
related to certain kinds and quantities of things, which 
he could still obtain from other sources, and was bound 
to obtain so as to fulfil his engagement There were 
cases in which a thing passed by delivery into the pos- 
session of the buyer, without thereby passiifg into his 
ownership. K the seller himself was not owner, if his 
title was a defective one, the title of the buyer must be 
defective also. Suppose that Titius, having bought a 
horse from Aulus, and having kept it for a time in his 
possession, finds that it had been stolen, not perhaps 
by Aulus himself, but by somebody else, from a former 
owner. If Anlus, when he sold the animal, acted in 
bad faith, knowing that it was stolen, he was liable to 
an immediate prosecution by Titius, who could recover, 
not simply what he paid for the horse, but whatever 
value from any special circumstances the horse might 
have for him. But if Aulus had acted in good faith, 
believing the animal to be his, then Titius, so long as 
his own possession was undisturbed, had no ground of 
complaint against Aulus. The latter, being personally 
free from blame, could not justly be required to remedy 
a merely apprehended evil, a liability to inconvenience 
which might never actually be felt. But if the real 
owner brought an action against Titius, if Titius suf 
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fered an evietioD (as it was called), a loss of posaessioi; 
by legal prooess, then he could fall back npon Anlna 
as seller, and Aulas of coarse had a similar right 
against the person from whom he derived possession* 
Again, if the bayer needed to be secured from a defec- 
tive title, he might equally need to be secured from a 
defective article. And this security the law accorded 
to him. The general principle was, that the seller 
guaranteed the thing sold, unless he expressly refused 
to do so. He was not responsible, indeed, for obvious 
defects, which the buyer might have seen, and ought 
to have seen, when he was making the purchase. But 
for other defects the seller was responsible, even if he 
was not aware of them himself. The buyer was en- 
titled to have an article as good as he supposed, and 
might reasonably suppose, that he was getting when 
he bought. If he failed of this, and the defects were 
60 great as to make the article practically worthless 
for him, he could claim the annulment of the bargain. 
If the defects were less serious, he could insist on a 
diminution of the price, or, if he had paid, on the re- 
turn to him of part of the purchase-money. 

Second, locatio conductio (letting and hiring). Here 
the locator (the letter) agreed to put a piece of his 
own property into the hands of the other party, the 
eonchictor (or hirer), to be used by him ; and in return 
for this use the conductor agreed to pay a definite 
amount of money to the locator. In the commodatum 
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lilso, the receiver obtained the ase of what came to 
him ; bat he obtained it as a gratuity, while the con- 
ductor had to pay for it. As regards a money pay« 
ment, the transaction resembled the empUo v&ndUiof 
but, unlike the buyer, the conductor (or hirer) did not 
obtain the ownership of what came to him. Strictly 
speaking, he did not even obtain possession ; the thing 
came into his hands, and he exercised a possession over 
it, but it was the locator's possession, not his own. If 
wrongfully dispossessed, he could not bring a prosecu- 
tion in his own name against the wrong-doer, on the 
ground that any right of his had been infiringed. He 
could only fall back upon the locator, insisting that he 
should secure for him the use promised in the contract, 
or pay him damages for the loss of it. If the wrong- 
ful dispossessor was prosecuted at all, it must be in the 
name of the locator, who still remained in. law the 
rightful possessor. I have spoken of a wrongful dis- 
possessor ; but the dispossession might be a rightful one. 
There was nothing to prevent the locator from selling 
the property at any time. He would of course be lia- 
ble to the conductor for breach of contract ; but this 
made no difference in the validity of the sale : the 
buyer might enter at once upon the property, taming 
out the conductor from a possession to which he had 
now no legal right. It was usual, however, to prevent 
Buch hardship by making it a condition in the con- 
tract of sale that the buyer should maintain the exist- 
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ing locatio ; the looa4do should still continue, but with 
the buyer as locator in place of the seller. An impor- 
tant variety of the looatio conduetio was the hiring 
of labor. Instead of a house or a horse, a workman 
might give his own body, his physical powers, to be 
used by one who agreed to pay him for the use. To 
this head was referred, not only what we are wont to 
speak of as hired service, but also the job-work of arti- 
sans. Il' Titius, being a jeweller, received gold from 
Aulus, which, for a payment agreed on between them, 
he was to fashion into a ring, this was a looatio operis 
(letting of work). If, however, the material, the gold, 
was furnished by the jeweller, the contract was not 
regarded as one of letting and hiriug, but as one of 
buying and selling : Aulus in that case bought the ring 
from Titius. 

Third, aodetas (or partnership). This was an agree- 
ment between two or more persons, whereby they en- 
gaged that such and such property, specified in the 
transaction, should be held by them in common, and 
used for their common gain and profit. This last idea, 
of a lucrative use, as the aim of the sooietaa^ was an 
essential element in the contract. Without it there 
might be a comm/unio honorum^ a joint ownership of 
undivided property, such as often arose without any 
contract, by gift, or legacy, or inheritance, etc. ; but 
there could not be a aocietaa in the law-sense of the 
term. For this lucrative use the aooU (or partners) 
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might agree to have all their property, with all their 
acquiBitions and liabilities, in common : that was a so- 
cietaa totarv/m honorum. Or they might contribute 
only certain parts of their property to the common 
stock ; and they might limit their common operations 
to some particular kind or kinds of business ; that was 
a sooietas aUcvjua negotiatioms. The contributions of 
the parties to the common stock might be very un- 
equal : it might even be that a party contributed noth- 
ing, the others being perhaps induced to receive him 
by the expectation of valuable services. Bat whatever 
the ratio of their contributions, it was always assumed 
in law, unless otherwise expressed in the contract, that 
the parties were all equally interested in the sodetds^ 
all entitled to equal shares in its gains if it was suc- 
cessful, or bound to equal shares in its losses if it was 
unsuccessful. Yet by express statement in the con- 
tract, any proportions of gain or loss might be estab- 
lished among the parties. Thus, it might be arranged 
that one party should have three-fourths of the gain, 
but only one-fourth of the loss ; or eveli that one should 
have three-fourths of the gain, but none of the loss. 
But an arrangement by which one party should have 
all the gain was not recognized as binding; it was 
considered as contrary to the nature and purposes of 
the sooietas^ the aim of which was gain for all the par- 
ties concerned. Such an arrangement the lawyers 
called sodetoB leonma, a partnership like that which 
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the lion in the fable imposed upon the cow, the sheep, 
and the she-goat, his associates in the chase. 

Fourth, mamdaf/wm, (commission). This was an 
agreement by which one party engaged to fulfil with* 
out compensation some mandate or order given to him 
by the other party. I say, " without compensation." 
It will be understood, of course, that the giver of the 
mandate could make any return he pleased for the ser- 
vice rendered Iiim. He might even bind himself in 
other ways, as by a formal stipulation, to make some 
return. Sut he. could not bind himself to this in the 
contract of mandate ; or rather the contract, if it con- 
tained such an engagement, was a mandate no longer : 
it might be a case of looaiio oand/uctio (a case of hired 
labor), or it might be one of those real contracts with- 
out special name which became binding only by the 
fulfilment of one party. The mandatary (as he was 
called), the receiver of the order, was bound of course 
to execute the service which he promised ; and on the 
other hand, the ma/ndatar (the giver of the order) was 
bound to pay all expenses necessarily and properly in.« 
curred by the mandatary in the discharge of his trust. * 
The mandate was employed among the Komans foi a 
great variety of business purposes. In law-proceed* 
ings especially its employment was very extensive. If 
Aulua had a suit at law, whether as plaintiff or defend- 
ant, and was unable to conduct it in person, bom 
necessary absence, or pressure of occupation, or lack 
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of legal knowledge^ or from any other cause, he could 
give Titius a mandate to conduct the case as proov/ror- 
tor : security was then offered to the court that Aulus 
would accept and ratify the acts of his procurator Ti- 
tius. And Titius might also be appointed by mandate 
proowrator m rem auam (manager for his own inter- 
est) ; and by accepting such appointment he made the 
case his own, with all its chances of gain or loss. If 
Aulus had a claim against Seius, even though he had 
never brought it to a prosecution, he could transfer it 
to Titius by a mandate of this kind, appointing him 
pro(n4Tator in rem sicam/ and Titius then had all the 
same rights and liabilities in the matter that Aulus had 
had before. If Aulus had obtained by stipulation from 
8eius the promise of a hundred aurei, he could by such 
a mandate transfer or cede the obligation, make it over 
to Titius, so that practically Titius instead of Aulus 
should become creditor by the stipulation. This, in 
fact, was the process already alluded to, as the one of- 
tenest used for escaping the diflSculty, which the re- 
quirement of personal presence in stipulations occa- 
sioned in business affairs. 

The most important obligations have now been 
enumerated and described. The few which remain 
must be taken up in the next lecture, after which we 
shall attend to the general nature of obligations, and 
to some special classes which need to be distinguished 
ftmong them. 



LECTURE X 

1a£W of OBIJGATIOK8 (OQNTINUJU))* 

Ab m the four oonsensiial contracts the mere agreement of {wrtui 
oreated a perfect obligation, so also it did in pacta atfjeda^ subordinate 
agreements annexed to any binding contract (never to stipulation or mu- 
tuum) ; so also in etmtHiutum^ agreement to fulfil a previous (even im- 
perfect) obligation. 

Obligations quoH «b contractu arose from various causes, as guardian- 
ship ; joint ownership of undivided property ; whUio inddnti (payment 
of a mistakenly supposed debt) ; negotiarum ffcsHo (service rendered in a 
sudden emergency, which forbade waiting for a mandate), etc. 

Obligations from dkliot. Besides the punishment of his crime, the 
wrong-doer was liable to the injured party in damages, which might ex- 
ceed the amount of ii^jury, and thus be a poena (private-law penalty). — 
(a) Furtum : the thief must restore the property stolen or an equivalent, 
and pay as poena its quadruple or double value, according as the furtum 
was manifetiwn or nee manifetitum (reason for the difference).— (6) Ra- 
pina : the robber must pay fourfold, which included the value of the 
property taken and a threefold poena. — (c) Damnum injuria datum 
(wrongful ii]\jury to property) : the offender, by the Lex Aquiliay must pay 
the highest price which the injured property would have brought within 
thirty days before the act ; or if a slave was killed, or a domestic quad- 
ruped, the highest within twelve months before. Same liability for cul- 
pable carelessness as for design. — (d) Injuria (outrage to one*s person) 
might consist in violence (to man himself or members of his household), 
or in sluder, or in mere insult. Boman sensitiveness to ridicule. 

Master liable, by actio noxaliSy for delict of slave : might escape by 
giving up slave. Compare actio de pauperie against owner of viciout 
animal -—Obligation ^iMut ex delicto^ on a judex for unjust decision* etc. 
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GnnouL Princiflis. — ^The obligation was 9iptr¥m4d relation between 
Iwo parties, a debior bound to render some senrice, a creditor to receive 
it (though in some contracts, especially the consensual, tiiere were mu- 
tual sernoes). The debt was a binding {Migatio\ the payment a releas- 
ing (9oI%Um>\ of the person. The creditor's hold was on the person (only 
later on the property) of his debtor. The nesaun of early Roman law 
was in form a conditional sale by the debtor of his own person, which 
thus became Uable to summary and seyere treatment by the creditor. 

The service required by the obligation did not encroach far on indi- 
vidual freedom, as it related to only one, or at most a few definite acts ; 
and was thus unlike the extensive and undefined service due from son to 
father, wife to husband, citizen to state. — ^It must have a money value, 
making larger the creditor's estate. But some valuable services it seemed 
wrong to degrade by putting a price on them. Hence a promise of pro- 
fessional services was not enforceable as an obligation ; so too in Roman 
(not Latin) law, a promise of marriage. 

The law recognized an imperfect cUigaUo {naiuraU»\ which could 
not, like the perfect {ewilu\ be enforced by a direct action, but might 
have force in indirect ways, as ground for a Boluti reientio, a conatittUum^ 
a novaiiOy a piffntUy a eampentatio. The natural obligations arose in gen- 
eral from transactions which would have created civil ones, but for some 
defect in form or in legal capacity. Loan contrary to tenahu amsultum 
Maeedanianum. 

Civil obligations were divided into those ttricH jurit (stipulation, mu^ 

tuum, delict obligations), subject to a literal and rigorous construction, 

and tiiose battae fidd (as most real, and all consensual contracts), in 

which the judge must consider the aims of the parties and the demands 

of reason and equity. 

f Where several debtors bound themselves to one creditor, or several 

creditors accepted one debtor, there was often a plurality of obligations, 

/ each debtor being liable for, each creditor entitied to, his own part mere- 

1 ly But there might be only one obligation, called eorrealy each debtor 

seing liable for the whole, but released if one of them paid, and each 

I tredik>r entitled to the whole, but satisfied if one was paid. Usually 

\ this was created by a common stipulation, but it could arise in any waj 

oy which several persons were made to owe an mdivisible service. 

Thb four consenBiial contracts — of buying and sell- 
ing, letting and hiring, society and mandate — were 
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the only independent engagements in which the Ra- 
mans allowed the mere agreement of the parties to 
create a binding obligation. Independent engagem ents, 
I say, in contrast to the so-called j?a<7to adjecta (or add 
ed engagements). If Aulas sold a horse to Titius, oi 
if Titius hired the horse from Aulus, or received the 
free use of it by commodatum, or if the two by soci- 
etas agreed to have the horse as common property — ^in 
all such cases the parties could add to the contract any 
special engagements they pleased, as to time of pay- 
ing, as to manner of using, and any like points : these 
pacta adjecta required no formal ground (in words or 
things) to make them binding. It was enough that 
the principal contract was binding ; they were looked 
upon as parts of that principal contract, and so, as 
sharing in its obligation. But there were two con- 
tracts, the stipvZatio and the mutuum^ which were 
never allowed to give support and effect to such pacta 
adjecta. These two were so formal and definite in 
their character that it seemed an incongruity to suffer 
them to be limited or modified by any mere under- 
standing of the parties. Different from the paxsta adr 
jecta was the so-called conaUtatam^ or agreement to 
fulfil some previously incurred obligation. Such an 
agreement, however informal, was always binding: 
the preexisting obligation was a sufficient basis for it. 
The preexisting obligation might be an imperfect one : 
it might be nothing more than the natural obligation 
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arising from the mere agreement of the parties. Though 
in such a case the law would not enforce the first agree- 
ment, the second one, founded upon that, recognizing 
and confirming it, seemed to have a stronger claim, 
and could be enforced by process of law. 

The obligations thus far described have all arisen 
from a contract or covenant made with consenting will 
between the two parties. There was another class of 
obligations, to be looked at presently, which had their 
origin in a delAct/wm (a delict or delinquency), a wrong, 
unlawful act done by one party to the other. The 
Koman jurists divided obligations into those arising 
from contract and those arising from delict. But in 
doing so they found that there were some obligations 
which could not properly be referred to either head. 
The guardian, who had to administer the estate of an 
infant, came of course under obligations to his ward ; 
obligations which did not arise from any contract be- 
tween them, for the child had no option in the matter ; 
and just as little from any delict or wrong act of the 
guardian. Snch obligations the Komans, having no 
proper name for the class, spoke of as arising quasi ex 
oanl/raclm (as if from a contract) : their incidents and 
efiTects were the same as if they had arisen from a con- 
tract. An obligation of this quasi-contractual kind 
subsisted between joint owners of undivided property, 
where they had become such, not by a contract con- 
eluded between them, but by gift from a third party, 
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or by inheritance, or in some similar way. Again, if 
Aalus by any mistake paid Titins what he did not owe 
him — and such things could not fail to occur, though 
doubtless the opposite error, of not paying what one 
owed, must have been much more common — Titius, 
even though he had acted in good faith, was undex 
legal obligation to give back what he had received : 
this was the sduHo mdebiU (payment of something 
not due, payment of a mistakenly supposed debt), and 
was another case of quasi-contract. Yet again, if 
Aulas, living in Bome, had some property or interest 
in Naples, which through unexpected circumstances 
was threatened with loss, unless something was imme- 
diately done ; then if Titins at Naples interposed at 
once and did what was required, Aulus was brought 
under obligation to compensate him for any expense 
which he had necessarily and properly incurred in do- 
ing so. Perhaps a house belonging to Aulus had been 
shaken by an earthquake, and was in immediate dan- 
ger of falling, when it was propped up and repaired by 
Tifius. Here the negotiorwm gestor (manager of the 
business), for so Titins was called in the case supposed, 
though he had made no contract with Aulus, for whom 
he acted, was treated just as if he had received a man- 
date from the latter. Here, then, in the so-called n^ 
gotiorum gesiioy we find another case of quasi-contract. 
It only remains now to describe, very briefly, the 
obligations arising from delict. These delicts (or wrong 
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actioDR) were, in general, violations of law, and there* 
fore offences against the state ; they were crimes, pan- 
ishable as snch by the processes of criminal law, a 
branch of public law, which does not come within our 
new in these lectures. But besides his liabilities to 
the state, the wrong-doer came under private-law obli* 
gations to the person wronged. He was, always and 
of course, boimd to repair the damage which he had 
caused to that person, to make his condition as good 
as it would have been if the wrong act had not been 
done. But in many cases he was bound to do more 
than this. Thus a thief discovered in the act had to 
restore the thing taken, but he could also be compelled 
to pay the owner fourfold the value of that thing. 
This fourfold payment was poena (or penalty), a pri- 
vate-law penalty, quite distinct from the public poena 
(or punishment), which the state inflicted for the crime. 
Where the wrong act was the killing of a horse, the 
owner could demand the highest price that the horse 
would have brought within the preceding twelve- 
month : it might be much more than the owner could 
have got for him on the day of the killing, more there* 
fore than a compensation for the actual value de- 
stroyed ; and all the difference, all that went beyond 
a simple compensation, was poena in this sense of pri- 
vate-law penalty. 

There were four kinds of delict obligations, arising 
from theft, from robbery, from damage to one's prop* 
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erty, and from ontrage to one's person. Fwrtum (oi 
theft) was differently treated, according as it was numi' 
fesi/um, or nee mamfe^tum (according as it was or was 
not detected wliile in process of commission). In both, 
of conrse, the thief was bound to restore the property 
stolen. But besides this, the fwrtv/m ma/rdfestum (as 
we just now saw) was visited with a fourfold penalty, 
while for the fv/rtwm nee mcmifeatum the penalty was 
only twofold. The theft was considered as manifest if 
detected before its completion ; and it w^ not regard- 
ed as complete until the thing taken was conveyed to 
some place of deposit. If, after he had seized his prey, 
the thief was found out before leaving the spot where 
he took it, or before reaching a spot where he could 
keep it, the case was one oi fwri/wm, ma/iiifest/u/m^ and 
subject to the fourfold penalty. Why this distinction 
was made between the two kinds of theft, why one was 
visited with a larger penalty than the other, is a curi- 
ous and perplexing question. It is not easy to see that 
the guilt of the wrong-doer, or the suffering of the in- 
jured party, was greater in one case than in the other. 
Or if a difference was to be made, plausible reasons 
might be found for making it in the opposite direction. 
It might be argued that he who could carry off his 
booty without being observed must generally be the 
more crafty and dangerous villain of the two. In ex- 
planation of the difficulty, it has been suggested that 
these private-law penalties were originally designed to 
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prevent attempts at self-redress ; that they were a kind 
of legal commutation for punishments which the in- 
jured party would be disposed to inflict with his own 
hand on the wrong-doer. Now, against a thief caught 
flagramJte ddietOy the sudden wrath of one whose prop- 
erty was being carried off before his eyes would prompt 
him to severer inflictions than he might care for when 
his anger had time to cool. This natural effect of sud- 
den and strong excitement we may suppose to be al- 
lowed for, and represented in the heavier penalty of 
the furtiMn mcmifestum. The explanation is ingen- 
ious and interesting ; and if it is not certain, I have 
none more certain to offer. Theft might be committed 
against a person who was not owner of the thing ta- 
ken : it was enough that he had some valuable right in 
the thing. In fact, a man might commit theft by ta- 
king a piece of his own property. If Aulus, being own- 
er of a horse, had granted the usufruct of it to Titius, 
and afterward took the horse secretly away from Ti- 
tius, he could be punished as a thief. His ownership 
did not justify the act ; for it was limited by a right 
of using and enjoying which belonged to Titius ; and, 
in depriving Titius of this right, he has made himself 
guilty of theft. 

Different from theft, which always implied an at- 
tempted concealment, was rapma (robbery) committed 
by open force. The robber also could be made to pay 
fourfold the value of what he had taken. But when 
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he had done this, he was not bound, like the author of 
a fv/rt/wm manifegitMn, to a further restoration of the 
thing itself. One-quarter of his foorfold payment was 
a simple compensation for the injory done; the re- 
maining three-quarters was a penalty, but it was a 
threefold (not a fourfold) penalty for the offence. 

The treatment of damage to one's property (dank- 
num injuria dattmiy damage wrongly giyen) was regu- 
lated by the Aqnilian law, a statute earlier than the 
time of Cicero. In general, the owner of the injured 
property could demand the highest price it would have 
brought within thirty days preceding the injiiry. If, 
however, the injury consisted in the killing of a slave, 
a horse, or any domestic quadruped, the owner could 
demand the highest price it would have brought with- 
in the preceding twelvemonths. In either case if the 
wrong-doer refused to pay, stood trial, and was con- 
victed, ]iis liability was doubled. Whether the injury 
was done by design, or through culpable carelessness, 
made no difference in the legal infliction. But what 
was to be regarded as culpable carelessness depended 
a good deal on the relations of the parties and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Thus, if a soldier practising 
with the lance in his accustomed place of exercise 
chanced to hit and kill a passing slave, he was consid- 
ered without fault ; but if the thrower of the lance 
was anybody but a soldier, or if he was a soldier 
practising anywhere but in his accustomed place of 
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exercise, it was considered his duty to see that he 
injured no one ; if he neglected this, it was a culpa^ 
ble negligence, and he was responsible for the conse 
quences. 

By i/njwria (or outrage), as the tourth ground of 
delict obligation, is meant some afionting wrong, cal- 
culated to wound the self-respect and touch the honor 
of the person injured, to humiliate or degrade him in 
the view of others. It might consist in violence to the 
person himself, or to some member of his household. 
But it might be a mere injury to feeling, caused by in- 
sulting words or slanderous reports or libeUous writ- 
ings ; even an offensive song, a lampoon or pasquinade, 
might subject the author to this kind of delict obliga- 
tion. This rigor was seen even in the Code of the 
Twelve Tables, and the thin-skinnedness which it 
evinces, the extreme susceptibility to ridicule and cen- 
sure, was undoubtedly an element of the primitive Ro- 
man character. It forms a strange contrast, noticed even 
by Cicero, with the indulgent toleration of the Athe- 
nians for the unbounded personalities of their comic 
drama. Dr. Arnold has pointed out its unfortunate 
bearing on the credibility of the early Bom an history, 
to which it has given the character of unmixed and 
unmeasured eulogy. In the extent to which it was 
carried, we must regard it as a weakness of the old 
Romans: but it stands closely connected with some 
qualities which made them masters of the world, their 
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high sense of personal dignity and •their intense desire 
of honorable reputation. 

For any delict committed by a slave, the master 
could be made responsible in a prosecution called actio 
Koxalis (action for harm). The master might, however, 
if he chose, relieve himself from responsibility, by for- 
bearing to defend the suit, and at the same time giving 
over the offending slave into the ownership of the in- 
jured party. It is curious that a similar action at law 
(the acUo de pcmperie) lay against the owner of a vi- 
cious and ungovernable beast for any mischief done by 
it, and that here too the owner might escape responsi- 
bility by a surrender of the mischievous animal. 

There were some few cases of quasi-delict obliga- 
tion (obligation as iftrova delict): thus, where a judge 
by a wrong decision (the result of fraud or culpable 
negligence) made himself accountable in damages to 
the injured party ; the case where the owner or tenant 
of a house was held responsible for injury done by 
others in throwing or pouring things from the win- 
dows or roof of the building ; and one or two other 
cases which may be passed over without special de- 
scription. 

Having thus gone through with the obligations, 
one by one, making some slight acquaintance with 
each as we passed it, we are prepared to notice certain 
common features which belong to the whole class or 
to large portions of it. The term obliffation, in thi« 
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Qse, may be defined as a relation between two persona 
by which one has a legal right to some valaable ser- 
vice of giving or doing to be rendered by the other. 
The persons who stand in this relation are called cred* 
iter and debtor, he who is to render the service being 
called debtor, he who is to receive it creditor. This 
complete antagonism of the parties, in which one has 
only to render a service, the other only to receive it, 
may be regarded as the normal character of an obliga- 
tion. It is most distinct in the stipulation in the rm^ 
tuum^ and in all the obligations arising from delict. 
It is less absolute in the commodatunij the d^positum, 
the mcmdc^m^ and some others ; for, while the credit- 
or under these contracts has in general only to receive 
something, circumstances may arise in which he will 
be required to do something for his debtor. And some 
obligations are in their nature reciprocal : they always 
involve the necessity of mutual services. In buying 
and selling, if the buyer is bound to pay the price, the 
seller is no less bound to deliver the article. The same 
is evidently true of letting and hiring ; while in sod- 
etas (or partnership) this two-sided reciprocity of ser- 
vice appears in the fullest extent. 

The obligation, it was said, is a relation between 
one person and another. In property, one person 
stands opposed as owner to all the world besides. He 
has a claim upon all persons alike, though for a nega- 
tive service only, a nonaction, a non-interference with 
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his abflolnte control over the object. Bat the claim of 
the creditor for the service of his debtor is an indi- 
vidual one. It may pass after the decease of the debt- 
or to his hdr, who represents and continues his legal 
personality ; but it does not extend to other persons, 
unless they have assumed it by distinct acts of their 
own. This feature of the obligations was very sharp 
and prominent in the view of the Bomans. The hold 
of the creditor was on the person of the debtor. The 
obligation of a debt was a tying up or binding, or 
bondage of the person : the payment was a sduUo^ a 
loosing or release of the person from that bondage. 
The property of the debtor was not a pledge for the 
debt. It could be made so by special agreement, 
though in the earliest law only by transferring it at 
once to the ownership of the creditor. Without such 
special agreement, the creditor whose debtor failed to 
pay could not touch his property. Even when the 
debtor had been prosecuted and condemned to pay, if 
be still failed, the creditor could not touch his prop- 
erty. He could seize his person — I speak now of the 
early law, in the first centuries of the republic — and 
after holding him in rigorous confinement for sixty 
days, with opportunities, however, either to pay himself 
or get somebody to pay for him, if payment still failed, 
he could sell him as a slave, or put him to death ; if 
there were several creditors, they could cut his body 
into pieces and divide it among them. This extreme 
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seyeritj was afterward softened ; but the principle re- 
mained long unchanged that the hold of the creditor waa 
on the person of his debtor. If the debtor obstinately 
and to the last refused to surrender his property, the 
creditor could not touch it. You have all heard of the 
:iexiMny as a means by which patrician capitalists in 
the early times of the republic oppressed the impover- 
ished plebeians who were constrained to borrow money 
from them. This nexum was simply a transaction by 
which the creditor was authorized, in case of non-pay- 
ment, to treat the debtor as if he had been prosecuted 
in court and condemned to pay the amount of his debt. 
It put the non-paying debtor at once and without trial 
in the position of a damnatt^ (a condemned person). 
What I wish to point out now is the form of the neoh 
um, : it was the same as the form of the Toa/rmpi/wnk 
(or mancipation), with the brazen scales, the balance- 
holder, and the five witnesses : the lender touched the 
scales with a piece of brass and handed it to the bor- 
rower. It was a sale ; the piece of brass was a sym- 
bol of the price, that is, the money lent ; and the ob- 
ject purchased with it was the person of the debtor. 
It was in form a conditional sale by the debtor of his 
own person, giving it into the ownership of the credit- 
or, unless released by the repayment of the loan. It 
IS highly important to understand this conception, so 
distinctly and vividly held !)y the Roman mind, of the 
natural relation between debtor and creditor. 
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The person who incuro an obligation loses part oi 
bis natural freedom. However free he may be in other 
respects, there is one act which he is no longer at lib- 
erty to refuse, one act which he is under a legal neoea* 
iity of doing. I say " one act," for usually there is 
but one in the obligation. Often, indeed, there are 
more : the obligation may comprise a whole series of 
actions, as where a man binds himself to pay a hun- 
dred aurei a year, for ten years to come, or where two 
men unite with each other in a business partnership (a 
societas) of greater or less extent. Yet even in such 
cases the required activity is of a definite and limited 
character ; it is confined to certain points, to particular 
matters, understood in advance, and it does not admit 
of further extension. In this respect the obligations 
with which we are now occupied distinguish them- 
selves broadly from those obligatory relations which 
arise out of the nature of family and society. The obli- 
gation of a son to his father, of a wife to her husband, 
of a citizen to the government under which he lives — 
these are large and vague relations, extending to a great 
variety of acts, and unsusceptible of precise definition* 
It IS a serious mistake to confound them with the obli- 
gations now under discussion. To a great extent they 
•.re extra-legal, existing under the sanctions of religion 
and morality, but not of human law. Where they are 
invested with legal sanctions, they do not come under 
this law of obligations, but belong to public law or to 
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family law : under this last head we have alreaajr cod« 
sidered some of them. The obligations of marriage 
arise ont of a contract ; but that contract is a very dif> 
ferent thing from a stipulation, a loan, a sale, or eyen 
a partnership, as described in the last lecture. Nor 
does it matter if the marriage ceremony takes any of 
these forms. The Boman marriage by ooemptioj we 
saw, was a formal sale of the bride to her future hus- 
band. But the salie had only a formal character ; its 
effects were wholly different from those of a real sale, 
as different as the positions of the Boman matron, and 
of the slave-woman purchased for her service. The 
attempt sometimes made to apply to the marriage rela- 
tion analogies drawn from business contracts, grows out 
of a confusion of ideas. Its effect (so far as it has any) 
must be to degrade and demoralize that which it seeks 
to explain. 

The points thus far emphasized in the nature of an 
obligation are — that it subsists between two parties, a 
debtor and a creditor ; that it binds the person of the 
debtor, not his property ; and that the service imposed 
by it is of a particular and limited character. There 
is still another point which needs to be brought out 
more distinctly. The service to be rendered must be 
a valuable one. It must be calculated to advance the 
property interests of the creditor, to maintain or in- 
crease the total of his estate. This feature Of the ob- 
ligation separates it widely from the family relations^ 
17 
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and brings it into a natural and close connection with 
the rights of property. It mnst have a property valuei 
a value which could be estimated and expressed in 
money. If the senrice merely affected the feelings of 
a person without affecting his property, it could not 
be the object of an obligation. If Titius promised to 
salute Aulus whereyer he met him, or to praise the 
militaiy talents of Aulus, or to receive as guest a friend 
of Aulus, and the like, the promise was not binding in 
law, not even if it was put into the form of a stipula- 
tion. There were cases, however, in which the service 
rendered was a valuable one, in which nevertheless it 
seemed to the Bomans an incongruity and degradation 
to treat it as having a price or as being a mere matter 
of trafSc. This was the case where mental gifts of a 
high order were required ; thus, with intellectual and 
professional services, those of an author, a physician, 
a counsellor-at-law, an arbiter, a land-surveyor (this 
last being a business which demanded higher abilities 
and more of scientific training then than now). Such 
services, the Eomans felt, must not be treated like 
those of a mechanic or an agricultural laborer. The 
compensation for them was not looked upon as price 
or hire, but as an KcyMyraHwrn^ an honorary acknowl- 
edgment of respect and gratitude. The promise to 
•*ender such services, even if made in the form of a 
stipulation, could not be enforced as an obligatory 
contract ; if a legal hold upon the promisor was con- 
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lidered as necessary, he mast engage to pay a certain 
Bom as penalty in case the service should not be ren- 
dered : this conditional promise to pay seemed to the 
Romans unobjectionable, and was enforced without 
hesitation. The Bomans had a similar feeling in ref* 
erence to the betrothal engagement, the promise of a 
future marriage. They seem to have differed in this 
respect from their neighbors of the old Latin cities. 
By the early Latin law the promise of a father to give 
his daughter in marriage, and the promise of the in- 
tending husband to take her as wife, was treated as an 
obligatory contract, and in case of non-fuliilment, the 
party in fault was condemned to pay the other a sum 
of money, an equivalent for the estimated injury. 
But the Bomans, while in the ceremony of espousals 
they used the form of a stipulation, refused to hold it 
binding in law and enforce it with money-damages. 
Perhaps it was not so much the seeming degradation 
of marriage by setting a price upon it, that influenced 
their minds ; but rather the apparent incongruity of 
using force to bring about what ought to be a purely 
voluntary relation. And in this case they would not 
allow the promisor to bind himself in the way just 
described. The promise to pay a certain sum as penal- 
ty if one should fail to carry out the espousal engage- 
ment, was treated as simply invalid. It will be un- 
derstood that I am not passing any judgment on the 
Roman law as to promise of professional services and 
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promise of marriage ; my object is only to represent it 
and account for it. I have no disposition to challenge 
the justice or propriety of the diflferent treatment 
which such promises receive from our own law. 

It is important to notice here a distinction recog- 
nized in the Boman law between civil and natural ob* 
ligations. If Titius by a formal stipulation promised 
to pay Aulus five hundred aurei, this was a full civilis 
(Migatio : in case of non-payment, Aulus could bring 
an action, a suit, against Titius, and compel him to 
pay. But if Titius simply agreed by an informal 
promise to pay the five hundred aurei, his case was 
very different. We have said more than once that 
such mere agreement did not generally create an ob- 
ligation. In saying this we had in mind a perfect civil 
obligation, which could be enforced by an action or 
suit at law. We must now qualify the statement : an 
agreement of this kind was sufficient to create an im- 
perfect obligation, a natwralis obligaUOy which might 
give rise to legal effects. These effects, though much 
more limited than those of the oimlis dbligatioy are not 
without interest and importance. Thus, if Titius had 
paid the sum informally promised, and afterward sought 
to reclaim it, as something which he never owed, he 
was not allowed to do so : he had really owed it, though 
the obligation was an imperfect one, an Miffatio natu 
raUs. Aulus could not have enforced payment ; but, 
when payment was made, he could not be called on to 
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refund ; he had the adhiti ret&nUo (the right of keeping 
what was paid). Or if Titins confirmed his first en- 
gagement by another to the same effect, oi if with the 
consent of Anlns he substituted a new engagement 
(sajy with Maevius as creditor) in place of the first, 
both these transactions were 7alid. The former (as we 
have seen) was called constH/iit/umy the confirmation of 
the previous engagement ; the latter was called nova- 
tion the substitution of a new engagement for the 
previous one; and both these in the case supposed 
would have full binding force, because there was an 
obligation, a natural obligation, in the previous en- 
gagement. If that had been a promise to salute Aulus 
or to praise his military talents, or any thing else which 
was wholly invalid, neither the constitutum nor the 
novation would have been of any avail. Again, if 
Titius gave a pledge {jpignu8\ or if he offered personal 
security for the promised payment, then if payment 
failed, the pledge would be forfeited, the surety would 
be liable : the natural obligation was sufficient for these 
effects, to hold the pledge and to bind the surety. And 
yet again, if Titius on any ground brought a suit 
against Aulus, say for a thousand aurei, Aulus could 
ask the court to deduct the five hundred which Titius 
had promised him : such a eompensatio (as it was 
called), such a balancing or offsetting of opposite 
claims, required only a natural obligation. We see, 
then, that a natural obligation was one in which the 
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creditor was refused a direct action, bat allowed e^ery 
other means (every indirect and occasional means) for 
obtaining the recognition and satisfaction of his claim. 
It must not be supposed that every just and reasonable 
claim — ^for instance, that of a benefactor on the grati- 
tude of the person benefited — would constitute a natu- 
ral obligation, in this law-sense of the term. In gen- 
eral, these natural obligations arose out of transactions 
which would have constituted a perfect civil obliga- 
tion, but for some defect either in the form of the 
transaction or in the capacity of a party to it. In the 
case just supposed, it was a defect of form, a mere 
promise, when a stipulation was required. But if Ti- 
tins was a ward acting without authority of his guar- 
dian, his promise, even if made by stipulation, gave rise 
only to a natural obligation : the defect here was not 
in form, but in capacity for legal action. So, if Titius 
was a slave acting without his master's authority, he 
could not in that case lay the master under obligation ; 
he could only bring a natural obligation on himself, 
and even this could never manifest its effects unless he 
was afterward manumitted and became a freeman. 
If Titius, being a son under his father's power, ob- 
tained a loan with6ut his father's approbation, the 
lender could not enforce payment : the act was con- 
trary to a special statute, the Senatua cansnUum Mdo0- 
donicmumj occasioned (it is said) by an unnatural son 
murdering his father, that he might gain the inheri 
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tance and pay off his debts to the usurers. Yet the 
son, who had contracted such a loan and could never 
be sued for it by a direct action, was subject to a natu 
ral obligation for its payment. 

Among the civil obligations, enforceable by suits 
at law, we find a division into MAgationes BtrioU juris 
and Jxmne fidei (obligations of strict law and of good 
faith). To the former class (those of strict law) be- 
longed the stipulation and the mutuum. Here the 
object of the engagement was distinctly marked in the 
form of the business ; and the debtor was held to the 
exact tenor of his engagement. It might be hard for 
him, harder thi'ough unforeseen circumstances than he 
had reason to expect when he incurred the obligation. 
The court in acting on the case could not pay much 
r^ard to such considerations : it must apply a strict 
construction to the terms of the contract. The delict 
obligations also were atricU juris. The wrong-doer 
must abide the full legal consequences of his action. 
However hard they might be, he had no claim for re- 
lief. The penalties prescribed by law — I am speaking 
of private-law penalties — must be applied to him in 
all their rigor. But moat of the real contracts and all 
the consensual were honae fidei (obligations of good 
faith). In these, there were, or at least there might 
be, reciprocal services and duties. Thus, in buying and 
selling both parties had something to do as well as 
something to claim. And these services and duties 
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were ofteD of such a nature that they coald not be 
distinetly foreseen or explicitly provided for in the 
contract. They mnst depend in part on castom, in 
part on tacit nnderstandings, aboye all on the obvions 
leqnirements of fair and honorable dealing, that is^ on 
bona fides. This bona Jtdes, this subjection to equity 
and reason, was an actual element in such contracts ; 
it was binding on the parties themselves, and mast be 
considered by the court in dealing with the transac- 
tion. The contract must be enforced, indeed, but not 
in slavish adhesion to its letter ; rather, according to 
its spirit and intent ; enforced with careful regard to 
the interests of both parties ; so enforced that both 
might as far as possible realize any just advantage 
they had aimed at by it. From this treatment of the 
contract by the court, both creditor and debtor, both 
plaintiff and defendant, might derive advantage. But 
the balance of advantage, no doubt, lay on the side of 
the debtor or defendant : he could bring into the case 
a variety of modifying and mitigating circumstances 
which would be excluded by an obligation of strict 
law. It must be observed, however, that the creditor 
always had it in his power, when the bargain was 
made, to guard himself against detriment from this 
cause. He might reduce bis claim to the form of a 
stipulation : even if it arose from a commodatum, a 
depositum, a sale, a purchase, or any other transaction, 
he might put his claim into this form^ and thus secure 
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aU advantages which the stricter obligation coald give 
him. 

There is one class of obligations which calls for J^ 
some special exposition — the obligations in which there 
was more than one creditor or more than one debtor, 
if Anlus, addressing Titius and Seins, said^ Spandetii 
mihi^ TiU et Seij ceniv/m awreaa dare? (Do you, Titius 
and Seius, engage to give me a hundred aurei?)^ and 
they each answered, Spondeo^ the result was, an obliga- 
tion for a hundred aurei, with one creditor, Aulus, and 
two debtors, Titius and Seius. By this engagement each %j 
debtor owed half, and only half, of the sum named : ^ 
Aulus could demand only fifty of Titius and only ^^^^ 
fifty of Seius. The seemingly single obligation for a -r^^ 
hundred aurei was in fact an aggregate of two sepa- 
rate obligations for fifty : there were really two debts, ^ "> 
owed to the same person, yet essentially distinct from -^ V^ 
each other. So, too, if Aulus, addressing Titius, said, r^ 

Spondesne^ Titi^ mihi et Maevio eentum av/reos da/re t 
(Do you engage to give Maevius and me a hundred au- 
rei ?), and the answer was, SpondeOj there was an obliga 
tion with one debtor, Titius, and two creditors, Aulus 
and Maevius. But each creditor could only demand fifty 
from the common debtor ; there were reallv two debts 
owed by the same person, yet essentially distinct from 
each other. It was possible, however, for the parties, 
if they wished it, and expressed their wish with the 
proper distinctness, to bring about a very different re- 
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lation. K Aulas, having first obtained from Titiua 
the promise of a hnndred anrei, turned to Seins and 
said, Spondeme mihi, Sei^ eosdem centum wwreo% da/re t 
(Do you engage, Seius, to give me the same one bun* 
dred aurei %\ then if Seius answered, Spondeo^ there was 
one single obligation for a hundred aurei, binding in 
iull on each of the two debtors. Aulus could demand 
a hundred from Titins or a hundred from Seius, and in 
case of non-payment could sue either one, taking his 
choice between them, for the fall amount. If either 
paid the hundred, whether willingly or by compulsion, 
the other was released: for there was but one debt, 
and that was now discharged. This kind of obligation 
is called correal obligation (correal, from cony and reus 
or reiy connected parties, parties associated in a com- 
mon debt or credit). It might equally subsist with 
two or more creditors. Thus if Titius, after promising 
a hundred aurei to Aulus, promised the same hundred 
aurei to Maevius, either creditor, Aulus or Maevius, 
could demand the whole hundred from Titius; but 
when he had paid to one, the entire debt was dis- 
charged, there remained no obligation to the other. I 
have spoken of two persons, but there might be any 
number of debtors, each liable for the whole amount, 
yet released as soon as any one had paid ; or any num- 
ber of creditors, each entitled to claim the whole 
amount, yet losing all claim as soon as one of them 
was paid. Correal obligations with two or more debt- 
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01*8 were very common : they were intended as a se* 
curity for the creditor, who in case of non-payment 
could sue any one of the debtors, and would of course 
choose the one who seemed best able to pay. Correal 
obligations with two or more creditors were much less 
frequent : they were designed to meet a difficulty in 
the collection of debts ; if circumstances made it in- 
oonyenient for one creditor to collect the debt by suit 
or otherwise, it might be easy for another to conduct 
the business and obtain the money. 

If two or three persons joined in committing a de- 
lict (for instance, a theft of the less flagrant kind), 
each one was liable for the penalty ; and this, as we 
haye seen, was the double value of the thing stolen. 
But there was no correal obligation here : the payment 
by one did not release the others : the penalty might 
be collected as many times over as there were per- 
sons associated in the crime. It was otherwise with 
the claim for compensation of damages ; the injured 
party could claim full compensation from any one 
of the associates, but, when once compensated, he 
could of course claim nothing more on this ground. 
This, therefore, might seem to be a case of correal 
obligation ; but it was not so considered. Each as- 
sociate in the crime was liable for his own act ; each 
had his obligation separate and distinct from the 
rest; and it was only a kind of accident, at least 
it did not change the nature of the relation, that ful- 
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filment made by one superseded all fulfilment by tbo 
others. 

But there was a ease in which a relation essentially 
the same as the correal might be established without 
being explicitly declared, or even aimed at, by the 
parties. Suppose that Titius by stipulation had prom- 
ised Aulus that he would give him his slave Pampbi- 
lus, but before fdlfilling the promise died, leaving two 
heirs of his estate. The obligation imposed by the 
contract would fall with equal weight upon the two. 
The fulfilment, if it were divisible, would have to be 
divided between them. The slave might indeed be 
divided and given in parts : this would be physically 
possible, but it would be no fulfilment of the contract. 
The division would change the nature and uses of the 
thing promised. The two halves of a dead slave would 
not be equivalent to the whole of a living one. What 
was to be done under these circumstances } The an- 
swer of the Eoman law was that one of the two heirs 
must make the complete fulfilment. Anlus might de- 
mand the slave from either one according to his pleas- 
ure : if he failed to comply, Aulus might sue him and 
obtain the slave himself or his full value. And when 
the claim of Aulus had been satisfied by one of the 
two, the other was released from obligation — that is, 
from the obligation to Aulus : to his fellow-heir he 
was bound, by rule of law, to share in the burden of 
his fulfilment, to pay him half the estimated value oi 
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the slave. The same would be true if Titius had prom- 
ised to make a house for Aulus. A house, like a slave, 
was an indivisible object : it could not be divided with- 
out an essential change in its nature and uses. If you 
take a house to pieces, the pieces are not quarters of a 
house, or tenths, or hundredths ; they are fragments, 
not fractions ; boards and bricks and stones, building- 
materials, things essentially different from a house. 
Aulus, therefore, would demand the whole service, the 
whole making of the house, from one of the two heirs 
of Titius ; and this one could then look to his fellow- 
heir for half the estimated cost of the edifice. The 
general principle was, that where two or more persons 
owed an indivisible service they stood in a correal rela< 
tion to each other : each one was liable for the whole 
service, and by his fulfilment discharged the obligation 
for the rest ; but these could be compelled to pay him 
their money shares of the value of his service. 

I am afraid that the details given in this lecture 
and the last may have seemed to you unimportant and 
tedious. But I hope they will have contributed tow- 
ard two objectSj neither of which may be without 
value: to make you acquainted with the circle of 
business transactions and relations in the ancient Bo- 
man world ; and to illustrate the modes of concep- 
tion and reasoning among the jurists to whom we ow6 
die scientific construction of the Boman law. 
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LAW OF IKHSBITAVOS. 

Tin intereBls of property required that one's estste (aggr^gvte «f 
ri^ilB end obligatioiiB) shoold not perish with him, bat fire on under a 
■aooeisor (kmrm) designated in his testament, or by law if he died intes- 
tate. 

QiHnLAL FtorcniUB of inheritance : 1. It was a murersal saccession 
(thou|^ fiunily ri|^ts, and some others strictly personal, were not indaded 
in it), a. It oonld not be partly testamentary, partly intestate. The 
testament dther created a nnlTcrsal successor, or it bad no effect at alL 
X The testamentary heir took the inheritance with obfigation to pay 
thd legacies ordered in the wilL 4. The estates of the deceased and the 
heir were blended into one ; whence-— 5. The bdr was fiable in his whole 
property for the debts of the inheritance ; though by the henefidum tn- 
vMtefH, under Justinian, the haMlity might be restricted to the assets 
of the inheritance. 6w There were certain m tet uaru ktredetj who, when 
appointed heirs by testament or law, could not reftise ; sudi were the iMt 
Ktrnk^ (deeoendants under jMtalat / to whom, howenrer, the prator al- 
lowed a ju9 s A il fHo a M ), and slaTes of deceased, made free and heirs by 
testament (often to bear imfmmm of expected banknqrtcy). 1. The in- 
herttance m)|^t be diTided among several hors, bvt only ui fractional 
Jf%m of the whele^ the fractions being equal, unless otherwise ordered 
1^ testftmenv 

ImWAVi IxauTAiNS often came in where a testament had been 
IMdSi Ihia beiif InraUd ftom the irst. or rendered inoperatire sfterwaid 
(m Igf aubsequtnt h ni a p nd ^ or death or relbaal of the appoialed heir 
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by failure of a prescribed oondiiion, etc.). The intestate heir was the 
person entitled bj law at testator's death, or, if failure of the testament 
was not then certain, at the time when it became so. Bat no one bom 
(oonoeiyed) after another's death could be his heir. 

The early law of inheritance disregarded cognation (blood-relation ; 
lineal or collateral ; the degrees determined by number of steps, up, 
down, or both ways, necessary in tracing connection), and considered ag< 
nates only (Lecture YI). It offered inheritance— 1. To tui heredes : sons 
and dau^ters under potetUu shared equally ; chBdren of a deceased son 
were admitted to his share. If no «tft, then — 2. To nearest collateral 
agnate (or agnates, when there were several in the same degree),^ Father 
and mother of deceased, why excluded ; motiier in stricter marriage 
could succeed, but only as sister. If nearest agnate refused, then (not 
to remoter agnates, but)— 8. To tiie ffensj group df connected families, 
with common gentOe name: succession of the gen» very imperfectly un- 
derstood. 

Gradual changes of this system, all in the interest of cognates. First, 
the preetors allowed emancipated children to succeed (as hanorum poasei- 
9orea ; compare Lecture lY.) along with mm heredea ; but not until the 
former had added their own acquisitions to property of deceased (eoUaUo 
bonorum). Again, on failure of descendants and nearest agnates, the 
pretors, setting aside the^^iM, called in the cognates, one degree after 
another, until a bonormn possessor was found, but not going beyond the 
sixth degree. A senatus eonsulium OrphiUanum (178 ▲. D.) gave the 
mother's estate to her surviving children as heirs (children of a deceased 
child being excluded until two hundred years later). And a seiutius e(»i-\^ 
suUum TertuSianum (168 ▲. o.) allowed the mother (in freer marriage) to ^ 
precede the nearest ccdiateral agnates, unless these were brothers and 
sisters (if there were sisters only, she shared with them) ; but the privi- 
lege was confined to mothers (with jus trium liberorum) who had borne 
children three times, or (if freedwomen) four times. /* 

Other changes in the same direction were made by Justinian, who at 
length in Novel 118 introduced a new system, founded on cognation. E( 
arranged aU cognates in four successive classes of heirs : 1. All descend- 
ants, of both sexes : sons and daughters sharing equally ; children of a 
deceased descendant take the share that would have come to their lost 
parent. 2. Ascendants, with full brothers and sisters : all sharing equal- 
ly ; children of deceased brother or sister taking their parent's share; 
if there were only ascendants, those on father's and mother's side each 
take half. 8. Half brothers and sisters, with children of deceased ones : 
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sharing as in Number 2. 4. Other cognatet of all degrees, the nearei 
degree ezoluding the remoter, those of the same d^ree sharing equally. 
No preference of male sex or elder birth. BiiFerence between this sys- 
tem and the old Glermanic one of snooessiye stocks (of deceased, of his 
father, of his father's father, etc.), with unlimited right of representa* 
tion, as seen in English inheritance of lands. 

In the last four lectures we have considered the 
elements which make up the estate. What we call the 
estate is an aggregate of rights and obligations vested 
in the person of the owner— rights of property, rights 
in the property of others, rights to particular services 
from others with obligation on their part to render 
them, obligations on his part to render such services 
to others who have a right to demand them. We have 
now to ask, What becomes of this estate, this complex 
of rights and obligations, when the person in whom 
they were vested had ceased to exist } Do they perish 
with him t Is his property left without owner, to be- 
come the property of any one who first takes it for his 
owii } Are his debtors relieved from all the payments 
or other services which they were bound to render 
him ? Are his creditors debarred from all hope of ob- 
taining those which they were entitled to claim of 
him ? Under such a state of things, civilization would 
hardly be possible. The interests of property require^ 
above all things, stability and security. They need to 
be guarded from the ever-recurring shocks, the per- 
petual agitation and uncertainty, which death would 
cause, if it were the dissolution of property as well ag 
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yf life. From this necessity came the priDciple of in- 
heritance, the principle (that is) of the permanence of 
estates. The living subject of the estate, the owner, 
passes away, bat the estate itself lives on under anoth« 
er owner. What is said of the king, the great lord of 
the land, that he never dies, may be said in like sense 
of every landlord, every property-holder, nay, every 
bankrupt, whose debts exceed his means of paying 
them. The legal personality of the first owner is not 
extinguished at his death ; it reappears with full force 
in his successor. This principle was apprehended and 
applied with great sharpness by the Romans from the 
earliest times. Every owner of an estate must have 
an heir, who followed him in the estate, with relations 
and capacities similar to his own. The owner himself 
was permitted during his life to designate the person 
whom he wished to have for his successor. The choice 
must be expressed and witnessed with peculiar for« 
malities, which made it a testamenhun, an attestation 
of the maker's will in regard to his heir. If the man 
himself made no testament, no formal appointment of 
a successor to his estate, the law interposed atlber his 
death, and appointed one from within family connection. 
The inheritance was said to be testamentary in the for- 
mer case, and intestate or legal inheritance in the latter. 
There are several principles and facts, pertaining 
to these two kinds of inheritance, which ought to ly> 

made prominent at the outset. 
18 
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FirBt, inheritance is a universal jpuecession. The 
heir takes the place of his deceased predecesBor, repro- 
dacing and continuing his legal personalitj. All the 
rights of property, all the clainas and liabilities which 
belonged to his predecessor, pass over to the heir, and 
become his rights, his claims and liabilities. There 
are, indeed, rights which do not admit of this transfer, 
being essentially personal in their nature; family 
rights, in which the element of property, if seen at 
all, is only secondary ; such as the right of a husband 
to the society and assistance of his wife, or the right 
of a father to the obedience and service of his chil- 
dren. The obligations which correspond to these 
rights are equally untransferable ; we have already seen 
that they are not obligations at all, in the restricted 
legal sense of the' term. Even among obligations, 
strictly so called, there are some of a character so pe- 
culiarly personal, that they do not pass to the heir. 
Thus in a sodetas (or partnership), if one member 
dies, the heir does not succeed to his position and du- 
ties as partner. 

Second, inheritance could not, in any particulai 
case, be partly testamentary and partly intestate. If 
the testament of the deceased had any effect, it consti-> 
tuted some person his heir ; and this heir, being uni- 
versal successor, took the entire estate, so that there 
was nothing left for intestate inheritance. If the tes;- 
tament did not appoint any person heir, or if from any 
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oauBe the person appointed did not actually receive the 
inheritance, then the testament, having failed to ac- 
coiaplish the one essential object for which it was 
made, was wholly set aside ; any directions it might 
contain on particular points were disregarded, there 
being no heir created by the will on whom they could 
be binding; and the transmission of the estate was 
determined solely by the rules of intestate inheritance. 
If the testator said in his will, ^^ Let Aulas be my heir, 
but let him take only half of my property," or " Let 
Aulu& be my heir, to receive only my lands and 
houscE," or made any similar restriction to prevent 
the whole estate from devolving on his heir, the law 
would not enforce the restriction ; it ignored the limit- 
ing cUuse, treating it as if unwritten, and gave the 
whole estate to Aulus. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that no one but the heir could receive any thing 
by the will ; for— ^ ■ 

Third, in testamentary inheritance, the full right 
of the heir was limited by the necessity of paying the 
legacies. Though the whole estate came into his 
hands, it came with the obligation of making any par- 
ticular grants directed in the will. In the old form of 
making wills, by mancipation, or symbolical sale of 
the eitate, these directions entered in as part of the 
contract, as conditions of the sale, binding on the heir, 
who figured as purchaser in that transaction. And 
through all later changes of form, the same condition 
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was understood as snbsistiDg : by bis acceptance of the 
estate the heir bound himself to make oat of it any 
grants prescribed in the testament. These grants, or 
alienations of property, imposed by the testator on hit 
heir, were called l^acies. They might amoont to the 
entire value of the estate, so as to make the right of 
ownership vested in the heir a transient and profitless 
one. This was the principle of the civil law, and was 
long maintained in all its strictness ; though, as we 
shall see farther on, it was at length so modified that 
the heir could always obtain a certain fraction of the 
value of the estate, if it had any value. 

Fourth, in all inheritance, by will or without one, 
there was a complete fusion between the estates of the 
deceased and of the heir, the two flowing together into 
one indistingaishable whole. The person of the de- 
ceased lived on in the heir, but not as a personality dis- 
tinct from the heir^s. The latter, after his accession 
as before it, had only one estate, augmented though it 
was in its means and liabilities by those of the inheri- 
tance. There is an obvious consequence of this doc- 
trine, which on account of its importance may be 
stated as a separate head. 

Fifth, the heir was liable to the full extent of his 
property for the debts of his predecessor. In dia- 
eharging those debts he could not stop short when he 
had paid out all that came to him by the inheritance. 
He must go on paying out of his own resources, just 
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as if the debts were of his own contraeting. K he 
was himself a creditor of the deceased, he could not 
reserve any thing from the assets of the inheritance to 
pay his own claim. In fact, the claim was extinguished 
by the fusion of the estates ; it was now a debt due by 
himself to himselfy in which he was debtor and credit* 
or at the same time — that is to say, it was no debt at 
all. You will see that an insolvent inheritance was a 
negative quantity, an absolute loss, to the heir who 
accepted it. It might sweep away his whole property 
and make him a beggar ; it might load him with the 
weight of obligations which he could never hope to 
discharge. An inheritance known to be insolvent, 
every one to whom it was o£fered as heir would, of 
course, make haste to decline. An inheritance which 
might be in this condition, no one would be willing to 
accept until he could satisfy himself in regard to its 
solvency. That the heir should wish to deliberate and 
examine before accepting the offered inheritance, and 
that with or without deliberation he should absolutely 
decline the inheritance — ^these were facts of common 
occurrence, which the law had to recognize and pro- 
nde for. It should be said, however, that Justinian 
made a highly important exception to the rule of which 
we have been speaking. He introduced a method — 
the lenejicmm hvoentarU (benefit of inventory), as it 
was called — ^by which the heir, who resorted to it, could 
eaeape any liability beyond the assets of the inheri- 
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tance. To this end, he must prepare an inventory of 
biB predecessor's estate, a fiill and exact statement of 
all effects and all indebtedness belonging to it. This 
work he mnst enter on within thirty days after learn- 
ing that he was heir, and mast finish it within ninety 
days, or, in exceptional cases, within a year from the 
same time. The statement must be drawn ap in the 
presence of a notary public, with privilege of attend- 
ance for the creditors of the deceased, and other par- 
ties interested. The heir who complied with this 
condition, who presented such an inventory, was not 
subject to the fusion of estates and the consequences 
flowing from it, as before described. He was bound 
to pay the creditors only what he received from the 
inheritance ; and if he had been a creditor himself, 
his claim was not extinguished : he could assert it with 
the same right and effect as any other creditor. 

Sixth, heirs in general were such only by their own 
consent ; but this was not the case with all. There 
were some persons who, if appointed heirs, whether 
by testament or by law, were not at liberty to reftise 
the inheritance: they were necessa/rU Jieredea (neces- 
-jary heirs). Such were the children of the deceased, 
who had been under his power (his jpdtria potestas) 
while he lived and became independent by his death. 
He might pass them over in his will, making some one 
else his heir ; but if he gave them the inheritance, or 
if in default of a will it was offered them by the law, 
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chej conld not decline it ; they were heirs of their 
father, whether they wished it or not, from tlie very 
moment of his death. It should be said, however, that 
the prffitor mitigated the strictness of this require- 
ment. He conceded to snch persons 9k jus cAatetvtumu: 
they could abstain from all interference with the es- 
tate, taking nothing from it, doing nothing to it, exer« 
cising no powers or rights of inheritance. They would 
still be heirs : the law gave them this character, and 
the prsBtor could not divest them of it ; but he would 
not allow them to be sued for any claims against the 
estate, and he thus relieved them from the hazards and 
burdens of their heirship. A slave, too, when ap 
pointed heir by the will of his own master, was a 
necesmrvus herea ; and in his case there was no jus 
cibst&rUianis. For this, the slave must be under the 
master's power at his death, and receive freedom by 
direction of his will ; according to Justinian, the gift 
of freedom did not need to be expressed, being under- 
stood in the appointment as heir. It was a common 
thing for a person who thought himself insolvent to 
take this course, to make one of his own slaves the 
successor to his estate. Under the Boman law the 
bankrupt incurred infamy when his effects were sold 
for the benefit of his creditors. If the effects sold 
were those of a deceased person whose inheritance no 
one would accept, the infamy attached to the name of 
the deceased^ But if he had obtained an heir in one 
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of his own alayes, this heir was the bankrupt whose 
effects were sold and on whom the infamy fell : from 
tJiis the siaye appointed heir conid not escape, but he 
was more than compensated by receiving his freedom. 
Seventh, the character of heir was not necessarily 
eonfined to one person ; it might be vested in two or 
more persons, in any nnmber of persons, at the same 
time. The personality of the deceased was then di 
vided among several successors, who received and 
shared the aggregate of rights and obligations which 
belonged to their predecessor at the time of his death. 
Each in his proportion was the representative of the 
deceased, so that each one had his proportionate part in 
all the rights and in all the obligations which he left 
to his snccessors. It was not allowed to a testator to 
say, " Let Aulus and Maevins be my heirs : let Mae- 
vins have my house and land, and let Aulas have all 
the rest of my property ; " or, rather, he was allowed 
to say it, but the law would not enforce it. In such a 
case, the law would recognize Aulus and Maevius as 
heirs, and would divide the estate equally between 
them. If the testator would attain his object, he most 
Iraw his will in a different manner : he must appoint 
Aulus his heir, with express direction to give his house 
and land as a legacy to Maevius. Aulus then will be 
sole heir, sole successor and representative of the teeh 
tator: Maevius will be a mere legatee, receiving a 
specific benefit from the estate, but without any fat^ 
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ther relation to it. Between heirs, the only division 
allowed was a fractional division ; a man conld be heir 
to the half or third of an estate, to two-fifths, or seven- 
twelfths, or any other fraction ; bnt he could not be 
heir to a honse, or a farm, or a pair of oxen, or any 
other particular object. K the testament, while it 
named several persons as heirs, said nothing as to their 
proportions in the inheritance, it was presumed to have 
been the testator's wish that they should share alike ; 
the law admitted them to equal portions of the estate. 
But it was in the power of the testator to fix any pro- 
portions that he pleased ; he had only to name them 
in his will, and the law would see them carried into 
execution. Even in rectifying his errors, it would seek 
to carry out his intentions. If he named two heirs, 
giving to one a half of his estate and to the other a 
quarter, the law divided the whole estate between 
them, giving two-thirds to the first and one-third to 
the second, different fractions from those named in the 
will, but having the same ratio to each other. If he 
gave half to one and three-quarters to the other, the 
law, which could not add a quarter to the worth of the 
estate, changed these fractions to two-fifbhs and three- 
fifrhs, which have the same ratio as a half and three- 
quarters. It was a common practice among the Ko- 
mans for a testator in dividing his inheritance, to look 
npon it as a pound consisting of twelve ounces, and to 
say, for example, ^- Let Aulus, Maevius, and Seius be 
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my heirs, Anlus in fi\re ounces, Maevias in four, and 
Seius in three." The estate was then divided into 
twelfths, the heirs receiving five, four, and three, re- 
spective! j. If he made Aulas heir in five ounces and 
Maevius in four, withont assigning any number fof 
Seius, Seius would still receive three, that being all 
that was left of the estate. If he made Aulus heir in 
five ounces, without assigning any number for Mae- 
vius or Seius, these two would share equally in the 
seven ounces that remained, each taking three and a 
half twelfths of the estate. But what if, making the 
same three heirs, he gave Aulus five ounces and Mae- 
vius eight, without any number fixed for Seius ? He 
was then supposed to have looked upon his estate as 
two pounds or twenty-four ounces ; in other words, to 
have divided it into twenty-fourth parts, of which 
Aulus would have five, Maevius eight, and Seius the 
rehiiskinder, that is, eleven parts. But we need not go 
at ^greater length into these details. [It may be well, 
however, before proceeding further, to recapitulate the 
points thus far attended to.] 

With these principles in mind, we proceed to take 
up the rules of intestate inheritance. These must, of 
bourse, always be applied where the deceased owner of 
an estate had never made a will. But they had to be 
applied' also iix many cases where the deceased had 
made a Will, or had at least tried to make one. Per- 
haps the will was invalid from the outset. Some for- 
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malitj may have been neglected which the law re- 
prarded as indispensable. Or the person appointed heir 
may have been one to whom the law denied the right 
of inheriting, an alien (for instance), a person outside 
the pale of Soman citizenship. Perhaps the will was 
properly made and was valid at the outset, but after- 
ward, from some cause or other, had lost its force. The 
person appoiilted heir, though at the time capable of 
inheriting, may have come to be incapable at the death 
of the testator. Or he may have been appointed under 
some condition which was never fulfilled. Or he may 
have died before the opportunity of taking the inheri- 
tance was opened to him. Or, when the opportunity 
was o£Eered him, he may have declined to accept it. 
These are by no means all the cases in which a will, 
properly made and originally valid, might fail to secure 
its object, and might thus leave the way open for in- 
testate inheritance. Here, however, we must note a 
distinction of some practical importance. Let us sup- 
pose that Titius was the testator, and that at the mo- 
ment of his death Aulus was the person who, by the 
rules of intestate inheritance, would be entitled to suc- 
ceed him. If, now, the will of Titius never had any 
force, or had lost its force at the time of his death — ^if 
at this time there are causes which make it legally 
eertain that no one can be heir under the will — then 
Aulus (the intestate successor) becomes heir the very 
instant that Titius expires. It might be long before 
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he ascertaiDed his rights and entered npon them ; still 
he woald be considered as having had them from the 
death of Titins. Or he might surviye Titius only a 
few hours ; still the inheritance was his of right, and, 
if he signified his acceptance, became fullj vested in 
him, so that the question now would be, not who was 
heir of Titius, but who of Aulus. The case was quite 
different, if the will of Titius bad any force at the 
time of his death, and only fsdled from causes which 
arose afterward, as from the non fulfilment of a con- 
dition which had then a chance of being fulfilled, or 
the non-acceptance of a testamentary heir, who had 
then the right to accept. In this case, Aulus had no 
claim whatever, until it became legally certain that 
there would be no heir under the will ; till then he had 
hopes and possibilities of inheriting, but no right of 
inheritance. The period of suspense might last for 
months or years ; Aulus might die in the course of it, 
not having gained any such right for himself or his 
successors. It might even chance that when the fail- 
:ir6 of the will was at last determined, the person 
nearest of kin to the deceased was a person who had 
!)een bom after his death. I mention this last possi- 
bility in order to say that such a person, one bom after 
the death of the late owner, could never be his heir. 
The successor, whether by testamentary or intestate 
inheritance, must always have had a living connection 
with his predecessor, that is, he must have been in ex 
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istence at the same time with him. If not born be* 
f;>re his death, he must at least have been conceived 
before that event. Ko one born more than ten montbd 
after the death of another — ^this being the fnll period 
of gestation recognized by ancient physiology and jii- 
risprudence — oonld succeed the deceased as heir. 

If, now, it is certain that a man died intestate, how 
is the heir to be ascertained } The Boman law, agree- 
ing in this point with the law of all times and coun- 
tries, sought him among the fEUtnily connections of the 
deceased. But in the law-system of the Romans, the 
family was founded on the patria potestas ; it included 
only those persons who would have been under the 
power of the same common ancestor, if his life had 
continued to their time. We must here recall the defi- 
nitions and principles set forth in our sixth lecture. 
The name cognates, as we saw, was applied to all per- 
sons who were connected with each other by the ties 
of blood, that is, to all persons who could trace their , 
descent to a common ancestor. Whether the common 
ancestor was male or female, whether any of the con- 
necting links were male or female, made no difference. 
If two persons were connected as parent and child, 
grandparent and grandchild, and so on-^that is, if one 
was ascendant or descendant of the other — ^the cognation 
was direct, or in the direct Une ; otherwise it was col- 
lateral. The degree of cognation between two persons 
was determined by the number of steps which must be 
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taken in tracing the connection between them. From 
parent to child is one step ; this is the first degree of 
cognation. From grandparent to grandchild are two 
steps; this is the second degree. But brothers and 
sisters are also related in the second degree ; for start- 
ing from one of them, as A, a first step brings us to 
the common parent, and thence a second step to 
B, brother or sister of A. Here, of course, the re- 
lationship is collateral. So uncle or aunt stands to 
nepliew or niece in the t|;^ird degree ; for here the com- 
mon ancestor is parent to the former and grandparent 
to the latter : three steps, therefore, are necessary in 
passing from one to the other. First cousins are in 
the fourth degree ; the common ancestor is grand- 
parent to both parties, two steps removed from each 
of them ; four steps then must be taken in passing from 
one to the other. Of cognates as such the early Roman 
law made very little account ; its attention was mainly 
given to one class of cognates, the so-called agnates, 
persons who could trace their connection with each 
other through males alone, persons descended through 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, etc., from a 
common male ancestor. Such persons would all have 
the family name of that ancestor ; such persons, if the 
life of that ancestor had continued to their time, would 
all have been subject to his j>a^a potestas. The 
whole number of these persons living at any one tin^e 
formed the agnate family. It must be remembered, how • 
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ever, that persons brought into a family by adoption^ 
obtained the same rights of agnation as if they had 
been bom in that family ; and on the other hand, that 
persons who passed out of a family, either by emanci- 
pation which made them independent, or by adoption 
which brought them under a new jpatria potestas^ lost 
all the rights of agnation which belonged to them by 
birth. An emancipated son was no longer the agnate 
of his own brothers. If the emancipated son had a 
child born before his emancipation and another born 
after it, the two children were not agnates of each 
other. A married woman, if she came under the hus- 
band's power, by the stricter marriage which prevailed 
in earlier times, was an agnate of his family, being 
treated as if she were his daughter. But under the 
freer kind of marriage, which was already prevalent 
at the close of the republic and ere long became uni- 
versal, the wife was not an agnate either of her hus- 
band or of her children. 

Now, by the early civil law, the law of the Twelve 
Tables, cognates as such, cognates who were not also 
agnates, had no rights of mutual inheritance. If a 
man died intestate, he was succeeded by his sui herede% 
(own heirs, heirs dependent on himself), that is, those 
who had been under his paternal power and were 
made independent by his death. These divided the 
estate equally among them, sons and daughters shar^ 
ing alike. If there were children of a deceased son, 
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they received and divided uiu»g thenMelres tite par 
tion which would bave oome to their &ther in ease he 
had Kved- Children of a deceased dao^ter did not 
come into the account, for they were not in the same 
agnate family, nor nnder the power of their mother'a 
ftther. 

If there were no tui Aendea, no deseendants nnder 
the power of the deceased, his estate went to the ne«r 
«t coUateral agnate. " What," yon may ask, " could 
not his own father or mothwr inherit fr«mi him f •» His 
fiither could not by the strict dril law ; for either the 
deceased had remained under the frthn's now... - 
which case he had not been aWe to acquire any property 
of his own, or be had been emancipated, in which <m 
there was no agnate connection between him and hia 
father. His moth^ could not, under the freer marv. 
riage, for the same reason : she was not his agnate. 
By the stricter mamage she was his agnate bein 
treated as if she was the daughter <rf her husbLnd, <f 
the sister of her son ; she could thwefore inherit ^ 
him, if after his father's death he had come to ha/ 

property of his own ; but she inherited as his sister ^ 
« collateral agnate. * ** 

I ^*- spoken of the ne««t agnate, in the sin«, 
lar ; but it must be understood that if there werT^ 

fchey would be caUed to the inheritance ^T^ 
Thus, if there were surviving brothers and sis<^^* 
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would divide the estate eqaallj among them. In thia 
case children of a deceased brother would have no share 
at all, being in a remoter degree of kinship from their 
uncle, viz., in the third degree, while his own brothen? 
and sisters were in the second. When there were no 
brothers and sisters, the way would be open for the 
third degree. Thus, if there were three uncles or 
aunts on the father's side, and ako five nephews or 
nieces, children of a deceased brother, they would all 
share equally, each taking an eighth part of the estate. 
If there were no agnates in the second and third de 
grees, the way would be open for the fourth : all ag- 
nates of the fourth degree would receive equal shares 
of the inheritance. And so on, for remoter degrees 
of agnate connection. But suppose that the collat- 
eral agnates, one or more, who stand in the nearest 
degree of kinship to the deceased, should see fit to re- 
fuse the inheritance : not being necessary heirs, they 
are at liberty to refuse it What, then, will become of 
it t Will it be offered to agnates of a remoter degree i 
No. The law of the Twelve Tables admitted only the 
nearest agnates. If these refused, the estate went to 
the gens^ or extended group of families, to which the 
deceased belonged. Of course, too, if there were no 
agnates to be found, in any degree of kinship, the es- 
tate went to the gena. This succession of the gens is 
one of the guaestionsa vexatisavnuie^ the most obscure 

and disputed points in the early Roman law. It seems 
19 
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to have found its application only to the patrician 
gefnie9 : it became less and lees important through th« 
whole republican period, and is spoken of by Gtiius as 
entirely obsolete. We need not vex ourselves about it 
here. 

This, then, is the system, very brief and simple, of 
intestate inheritance, as fixed by the earliest Boman 
legislation : sui heredes in the first place ; nearest col- 
lateral agnates in the second ; cognates as such, those 
who are not also agnates, nowhere. Let us now trace 
the changes gradually introduced into this system. 
The tendency in all was to give more and more weight 
to cognation, natural kinship, in cases where by the 
strict law of earlier times it was shut out from all 
rights of inheritance. The first changes were made 
by the prcetors, and were of two kinds : First, they 
allowed emancipated children to inherit along with 
those who had remained under the jHitria potestasy that 
is, were the sui heredes. Thus, if a father left five chil- 
dren, two of whom he had emancipated during his life, 
while the other three became independent by his death, 
they all shared alike, receiving each a fifth of his es 
tate. But observe that only the last three were called 
heirs : they alone were made so by the laws, and the 
prsBtor did not presume without authority of law to 
naake anybody heir. The other two were only bono- 
rum poasemyreSy actual holders of their shares in the 
estate, and allowed to sue and be sued as if they wem 
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heirs. Bat, in this relief afforded to emancipated chil« 
dren, there was a possible injustice to be guarded 
against. The emancipated child, from the time he 
passed out of the father's control, had been working 
for himself: the sutis herea during the same time had 
been working for his father ; his earnings had served 
to swell the value of the father's estate, and thus in- 
creased the portion which fell to his emancipated 
brother. The latter, in effect, received a share in 
the acquisitions made by the sui heredes since his 
emancipation. To of&et this, it was only just that he 
should allow them to share in his own acquisitions; 
and this the prsetor compelled him to do. There was 
a coUatio honorum (a bringing together of goods), the 
property of the emancipated being brought into com- 
mon stock with the father^s estate, to be shared among 
all the children. But the innovations of the prsetor 
went further than this. In the second place, he gave 
to all the cognates a chance to inherit. If there were 
no 8ui heredeSy no emancipated children, no collateral 
agnates, or if the nearest refused the inheritance, the 
prsetor called in the cognates according to their de> 
gree of kinship : if the first degree failed to receive 
it, calling in the second ; if the second failed, then the 
third ; and so on, as far as the sixth degree, or that of 
second cousins; beyond this the prsstor did not go. 
The persons thus called in were not designated as heirSi 
any more than were the emancipated children : they had 
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no heredUas (inheritance), but only a honarum po99e9- 
/iOy with the practical rights and privileges of heirs. 
You will observe, however, that the nearest cognates, 
the mother, the mother's brother and sister, the sister'g 
child, etc., though no longer absolutely excluded, had 

^ yet a very poor chance for the succession. If an only 

\ child, who by his father's death had just come into 
L'a large property, died himself without a will^ the 

\ nearest agnate, though he were only a fourth or fifth 
cousin, could shut out the widowed mother from all 

'' " share in the estate which had belonged to her husband 
and child. So, if a woman died intestate, leaving in* 
fant children, her agnate ten degrees removed, if there 
were none nearer, could prevent her children from ob* 
taining the least share in any property she might have 
left. 

It is not strange that such relations as to inheri- 
tance between the mother and her children should 
come to be regarded as inequitable. Special statutes, 
enacted in the second century, in the times of Antoni- 
nus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, were designed to cor- 
rect the evil. By the Senatus cousultum Orphitianum, 
of the year 178, the mother's estate was given at once 
to her children, to be divided equally among the sons 
and daughters who survived her. It was only the sur- 
fiving children who were considered in this measure ; 
the issue of a deceased child, the issue sprung from a 
son or daughter who did not survive the mother, were 
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Dot admitted to the inheritance. Nearly two centuries 
elapBed before these also were brought in to the buc- 
cession, so as to take the part which the parent by his 
premature death was prevented from receiving. Again, 
by the Senatus consultnm TertuUiannm, passed in the 
year 158, twenty years before the Orphitianum, the 
mother obtained a new and better right of succession 
to a deceased child. She did not, indeed, obtain the 
first right. She was liable to be excluded by children 
of the deceased, if there were any living ; or by the 
father of the deceased, but this only in exceptional 
cases ; or by brothers and sisters of the deceased, if 
there were any from the same fether : if there were 
only sisters the mother was allowed to share with 
them. Before all other agnates she had an undisputed 
preference. It is important, however, to observe that 
these privileges were not conferred upon all mothers. 
The Senatus consultum TertuUianum belongs to a re 
niarkable series of laws, the object of which was to 
encourage and promote the increase of population, and 
thus to supply that dearth of men, of citizens, which 
was a great, growing, and threatening evil of the em- 
pire, and of which it died at last by a kind of starva- 
tion. It was only the mother who had borne three 
children that could claim the advantages offered by 
the Senatus consultum ; or (as I should rather say) the 
one who had borne children three times, for twins were 
of no more avail here than a single child. If the 
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mother was a ireedwoman, more was required of her : 
she mu8t be able to count four confinements instead of 
three. It was not uncommon, however, for the em- 
perors bj special act of grace to bestow the same privi- 
lege of succession on women who had not acquired 
the right given by three or four children (the jits I4r 
heroruni). Justinian abolished the requirement alto- 
gether, so that the mother of a single child had the 
same right of inheriting from that child as if she had 
given birth to two or three others. 

The Corpus Juris Oivilis, as at first promulgated in 
the year 534, retained the alterations made by preetors 
and emperors in the system of intestate inheritance, 
and added to the number by new alterations of its 
own. The general e£Eect was to increase yet more the 
weight given to cognation or natural kinship, as op- 
posed to agnation. Still agnation retained an impor- 
tance which was no longer justified by the ideas and 
feelings of the time. The whole system had now be- 
come very complex and intricate, depending as it did 
on two different principles, one of which had been al- 
lowed to encroach on the other, without any real har- 
mony being established between them. By these con- 
siderations, we may presume, Justinian was led only 
nine years later to take up the whole subject again 
and to give it an entirely new shape. In the 118th 
of his Kovels, he set forth a remodelled system of in< 
testate inheritance. As this has had an extensive in* 
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fluence on the laws of modem Europe, it may be well 
to give a brief accoant of it. Agnation was now 
wholly discarded, and replaced by cognation as the 
basis of the new stracture. The possible heirs were 
divided into foar classes. 

The first class consisted of the descendants, chit 
dfen, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, etc. But 
grandchildren could neyer inherit unless the child from 
whom they came was already dead; great-grandchil- 
dren conld not inherit unless the child and grandchild 
from whom they came were both dead, and so on. 
That is, no one could inherit as long as there was any 
living person before him in the line of descent. The 
principle of representation, as it is called, was ad- 
mitted here to the fullest extent. If any descendant 
had died, he was represented by his surviving issue, 
who succeeded to the right which would have been 
his, if he had lived. Thus suppose that the deceased 
had four children, A, B, C, D, that and D died be- 
fore him, but that of there is surviving issue. The 
estate then would be divided into three equal parts, 
t vo for A and B, and one for the descendants of 0. 
Suppose now that the living descendants of G consist 
of three children M, N, O, and two grandchildren X, 
Y, by a deceased son P. The last third of the estate 
would then be divided into four equal parts, of which 
M, N, O, would receive one each, and the remaining 
one would be shared by X and T : X and Y would 
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thus obtain, each of them, a half of a fonrth of a third, 
that is, a twentj-fonrth part of the whole estate left 
by his greatpgrandfather. 

The second class of heirs, called on if the first was 
wanting, consisted of the nearest living ascendants, 
with the brothers and sisters of fall blood, and the 
children of deceased brothers and sisters. The ne&r- 
est ascendants and the brothers and sisters share alike, 
an eqnal share to each person, while the children of a 
deceased brother or sister take the share which wonld 
have come to the parent if living. Thns suppose that 
the nearest ascendants are A and B the father's par- 
ents, C the mother's mother ; and that with these there 
are found a brother M, and two children X and Y of a 
deceased sister. Here the estate will be divided into 
five parts, one for each of the three grandparents A, 
B, C, one for the brother M, and one for equal division 
between the sister's children X and Y. The principle 
of representation was admitted here for children of 
brothers and sisters, i. e., for nephews and nieces of the 
deceased, but it was not carried any further : grand- 
children of brothers and sisters, grandnephews and 
nieces, could only come in among the fourth class of 
heirs. It is also to be noted that if there were only 
ascendants, without brothers and sisters or their is- 
sue, the estate would be divided equally between the 
father's line and the mother's: in the case supposed, 
A and B, the father's parents would take half the ea- 
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tate, and the remaining half would go to C, the moth- 
er's mother. 

The third class of heirs, called in when the first 
two were wanting, consisted of brothers and sisters 
of the hal&blood, with the children of deceased half* 
brothers and sisters. Here again, the principle of 
representation was carried no further : the grandchil- 
dren of deceased half brothers and sisters could not 
inherit in this class, but must find their place in the 
following one. Evidently, too, the class itself is of 
quite subordinate importance as compared with the 
other three. 

The fourth class, called on where the foregoing 
were all wanting, consisted of the nearest collateral 
cognates, except of course those already named, the 
brothers and sisters of whole or half blood and the 
children sprung from such. In this fourth class the 
principle of representation was not admitted at alL 
The children in no case succeeded to the right of in- 
heritance which the parent would have had if living. 
Nothing was considered except nearness of degree to 
the deceased owner of the estate ; and all persons in 
the same degree shared equally with each other. First 
came uncles and aunts, who were in the third degree : 
nephews and nieces were also in the third degree, but 
these belonged, as we have seen, to the second class, 
or, in case of the half blood, to the third. Next came 
grand uncles and aunts, who were in the fourth de- 
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gree, but along with them grand nephews and niece(^ 
i. e./ brothera' and sisters' grandchildren, who (as we 
saw) had no place in the preceding classes ; and along 
with these what would generally be a more numeroas 
group, the first cousins, who were all in the fourth de- 
gree. All these, great uncles and aunts, great nephews 
and nieces, first cousins male and female, shared equal- 
ly, each indiyidual receiving the same fraction of th^ 
estate. Next came the fifth degree, including first 
cousins' children, father's and mother's first cousins, 
with several other relations whom it is not necessary 
to particularize. The prsetor, we' saw, confined the 
succession of cognates to the first six degrees. But the 
law of which we now speak had no such limitation. 
No matter how remote the degree : as long as there 
was none nearer, it was freely admitted to the inheri- 
tance. In this system too there was no such thing as 
the old honorwm posaessio of the praetors, contrasted 
with the strict legal hereditas. All whom it admitted 
to succeed were alike heredes^ civil heirs with full 
right in name and character. No distinction was made 
between persons who had remained under the patria 
poteatas of the deceased, and those who had passed 
out from it by emancipation or by adoption into other 
families. No distinction was made on the ground of 
sex: the estates of men and women deceased were 
divided on the same principles, and males and femalee 
stranding in the same degree of kindred to a deceased 
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person were alloijred to share alike in the inheritance 
Nor was any distinction made on the ground of age. 
Tndeed, from firBt to last we find no trace of primo- 
geniture in the legal ideas and habits of the Koman 
people. 

As to primogeniture in the conmion law of £ng« 
land, it seems to have sprung up with the development 
of the feudal system : it was favored certainly, if not 
absolutely required, by the conditions of feudalism. 
Not less favored by feudal interests was the preference 
of male heirs and stocks before female, which is an- 
other prominent feature of English inheritance ; we 
have reason, however, to believe that this preference 
for male succession, unlike primogeniture, was among 
the primitive usages of the Q-ermanic tribes, before 
their conquest of the Boman Empire. If on these 
points we recognize the superiority of the Justinian 
system, we must admit that in another point, in the 
consistency with which the successive classes of intes- 
tate heirs are constituted, the advantage lies with the 
English law. And in speaking thus of the English law, 
it is real estate that I refer to, the inheritance of land 
with its appurtenances ; as to the personal pmperty of 
intestates, the English rules for its distribution are 
comparatively recent, and are evidently founded on 
civil-law principles. But for real estate, the English 
law, which in this respect appears to have only kept 
ap the primitive Germanic usage, calls first the de* 
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Bcendantfi of the deceased himself; next the other d& 
scendants of his father, those who are not also his 
descendants ; next the other descendants of his far 
ther's father (i. e., his paternal grandfath^), those who 
are not also his father's descendants ; and so on, each 
new class bringing in descendants of an ancestor one 
degree more remote than the preceding. And in every 
class the principle of representation, by which chil- 
dren of a deceased parent come in as his representatives 
for the right which he wonld have had if living — this 
is carried out to the fullest extent. Now, the Justinian 
system agrees with this for the first class, the descend- 
ants of the deceased himself. It agrees also in graat 
part for the second class, where it calls in the other 
descendants of the father, the brothers and sisters and 
the children of brothers and sisters. But here it stops 
short in the path which consistency should have caused 
it to pursue : it does not call in at the same time the 
grandchildren and remoter descendants of brothers and 
sisters. The same inconsistency appears again in the 
third class, in relation' to the descendants of half broth- 
ers and sisters. Beyond this point, the Justinian sys- 
tem takes up a new principle, that of nearness in de- 
gree, which excludes representation, and produces a 
series of classes which stand in no natural or symmet- 
rical relation to the preceding. It may be said, how^ 
ever, with justice, that the defect here is little more 
than a want of logical consistency ; there does not 
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seem to have been any thing unjoBt or oppressive in 
its practical working. 

The subject of the next lecture will be testamentary 
inheritance. 



LECTURE XIL 

LAW OF INHERITANCE (oONTINUXD), 

TwKAMEnAKT imiiEiTARGB established later than intestate^ yet in 
primitiTe times. Bomans eminently a will-making people. First teet»- 
ments made eakUu eomUUSf at semi-annual meetings of the euriaey hence 
confined to patricians ; and in procinetUy before army marshalled for bat- 
tle, where plebeians also could make them. Both these early superseded 
by Utiafnenium per aet et libram^ in form (Lecture IV.) a sale of the es- 
tate by mandpation to a ftamliae emptor^ who at first was the appointed 
heir : this testament might be oral, and in later times became exclusively 
so. But the prsBtors gave force to a written testament, made without 
form of mancipation, only sealed by seven competent witnesses. Under 
Justinian this was the ordinary form, but the witnesses must also sub- 
scribe ; so, too, the testator. The transaction must be uninterrupted, 
before witnesses assembled for the purpose and free from the potataa of 
testator or fcamUiae emptor (and, by Justinian law, of heres). 

No man wholly deaf or dumb could make a will, until Justinian's 
^ time. No alien could make one or receive by one. A slave might re- 
J ceive by one, but only for his master : by his master's testament he 
might receive inheritance with freedom (Lecture XI). Unable to receive 
by will were also corporations (exceptions in favor of munidpal bodies, 
tome temples. Christian churches, and monasteries, etc.), and other un- 
sertain persons ; but these la^t Justinian admitted, if at opening of the 
will they had become certain ; thus especially postumi alieni (other peo- 
ple's children bom after date of will). Excluded fix>m Justinian's system 
were the lex Voeonia (169 b. o.), forbidding inheritance of women to large 
estates ; as well as the Uz Jtdia and lex Papia Poppaea of Augustus's time, 
the former forbidding unmarried persons to receive any thing by will, tht 
latter forbidding married bat childless persons to reeove more than half 
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the iiiheritaiioe, anless in each case the testator was a near relative (with- 
in sixth degree). To escape the last-named law a woman must have the 
juB trium liberorum (Lecture XI). 

A testator might appoint a succession of persons, each to be heir if 
the preceding ones fiuled to become so {stihstitutio vulffarit); and he 
might appoint a person to be heir of a surviving child, if the latter should 
die before puberty {mbMuUo pupiUarU). 

In earlj times a testator could disinherit his child by simple omission 
from his wiU. By later law, any descendant (including pottunU tut) who 
by intestate inheritance would receive a share, must have express men- 
tion in the will. And as early as Cicero's time, such a descendant who 
without good ground received nothing in the will or less than his due 
part (fixed, at length, as the quarter of his intestate share) could over- 
Hirow the will as inqffleuma ; but not if he had in any way recognized 
its validity, nor if any other remedy was open to him. Similar right of 
a parent over the will of his child. 

LegadeB, — ^Broad distinction between h^ and l^;atee ; yet legatee 
must be a person capable of heirship. Legacies always beneficial. Must 
be preceded by appointment of heir. Could be created in four ways, 
with subtle differences of effect Always failed if the appointed heir re- 
fused to serve, as he naturally would when the legacies exhausted the 
estate. This danger removed (after a Furian and a Voconian law) by a 
Falcidian (40 B. o.), which limited legacies (by proportional reductions, 
if necessary) to three-fourths of net value of the estate, leaving at least 
one-fourth to the heir. 

FidHeommiMay freer form of legacies, which sprung up in later re- 
public, ori^nally mere recommendations to the heir (committed to his 
faith), but from time of Augustus enforceable by law. Free from al- 
most all restrictions : could be made in any part of will, or separate from 
will, or when there was no will ; in favor of any person, and in any 
amount consistent with claims of creditors. But afterward confined to 
nearly the same persons as legades were, and limited by the Falcidian 
fourth of the heir. At the same time, legacies were gradually made freei^ 
and in the Justinian system differed little froqi Jideieommisaa. 

It can hardly be doubted that intestate inheritance 
ii older than inheritance by testament. In patriarchal 
times, it most have been the recognized authoritative 
usage, that when the patriarch (the paterfamdlias) 
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died, his property passed into the hands of the chil- 
dren whom he reared and ruled during his life, and 
who became independent by his death. In strictness, 
it never had belonged to him individually : it was the 
common property of the family, which he as head of 
the family had under his control ; which, after he was 
gone, would naturally continue to be property of the 
family under the control of its new heads. If there 
were no children, it would be hardly less natural that 
it should go to brothers of the deceased, who had once 
liad a joint interest in it, when they were all under 
the control of their common father. To interfere with 
arrangements thus recommended by reason and custom 
would scarcely be thought of by the property-owner 

■ 

of primitive times. And if any one wished it, he 
would scarcely be allowed to alter the natural course 
of succession, and defeat the just claims of his family. 
But as regards the division of his property amotfg the 
members of his family, his wishes would be respected 
and followed. If, in prospect of death he expressed 
his desire that one child should have a house, another 
a piece of land, another a herd of cattle, or that one 
child on account of greater needs should have a larger 
share than the rest, or that this or that gift should be 
made out of the estate to persons having special claims 
on his friendship and bounty, his children would be 
prevented by natural piety and by the sentiment of 
the community around them from neglecting such 
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reoommendations of the father. The custoin thus es- 
tablished would at length receive the sanotion of law : 
the usage freelj followed bj most would become a rule 
imperative on all. 

The right of the pateTfamiUaa to regulate the dis- 
posal of his property bj a binding will, was received 
in Borne long before the code of the Twelve Tables. 
And during the later times, when the Bomans are 
best known to us, they were eminently a will-making 
people. For a well-to-do man to omit the making of 
his will and leave his estate to the chances of intestacy 
was almost looked upon as a discreditable neglect. It 
should seem, however, that in the earliest period the 
right to make a will which the law would enforce was 
confined to the patricians, the primitive burghers of 
the city. For we are told that the wills were originally 
made in the oomMa curiata^ the meeting of the cwriaey 
the general assembly of the patrician order, to which 
no plebeian had admission. This body held two ses- 
sions every year, for the special purpcMte of hearing and 
attesting wills. In the presence of the assembled or- 
der, the testator named the person whom he wished to 
have for his heir, and stated the particular dispositionfi 
which his heir was charged to make on coming into 
the property. It may perhaps be assumed that wills 
were at first made only by persons who had no chil- 
dren to succeed them, that the person made heir was 
in &ct adopted, and that the presence of the curiae 

20 
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was required on this account; for the earliest adop- 
tion, as we have reason to believe, was always made in 
the oomUia owriaia. Some have supposed that the co- 
miUa passed a formal vote on the will presented to 
them, accepting or rejecting it as thej thought fit. 
But it is hardly probable that they exercised such a 
power, or did any thing more than furnish a public at- 
testation to the will The impossibility of making a 
will except at the semi-annual meeting of the oomiMa 
must have been felt most strongly in time of war. 
Hence the custom arose of executing wills m^o^^me^, 
that is, before the army drawn up and ready for action. 
The army here took the place of the condtia^ hearing 
and witnessing the declaration of the testator. And 
now for the first time a plebeian gained tiie power of 
making a valid wiQ ; but a power which he could only 
exercise when actually serving as a soldier against the 
enemy. Evidently, it was important for the plebeians 
that there should be some form of testation which they 
could use in peace as well as in war ; and if the form 
was such that it could be resorted to on any emer- 
gency, it would be not unwelcome even to the patri- 
cians. 

Such a form Was in fact introduced, and was in 
common use before the legislation of the Twelve Ta- 
bles. So popular was it that the two forms just de- 
scribed, the teatamentum calatia oomitm and the (•estch 
mentum in jproomotu. passed speedily into disuse and 
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Are only spoken of as antiquities. The new testamenr- 
tamper aea eft lAhrwrn, (testament by brass and balance) 
was in its form a sale of the estate by the testator. 
The ceremonial of mancipation employed for this 
purpose we had occasion to describe in the fourth lect- 
ure. As in every case of mancipation, there must be 
present, in addition to the parties themselves, five men 
as witnesses, with a sixth man as Ubripems (or balance- 
holder), all Boman citizens of full age. The person 
who was to receive the inheritance appeared in this 
transaction with the name and character oifamUiae 
emptor (purchaser of the estate). Touching the bal- 
ance with a piece of brass (a copper coin), the symbol 
of the purchase-money, he addressed himself to the 
testator, and claimed the testator's estate as purchased 
by him with this brass and brazen balance. The tes- 
tator then, admitting the claim, set forth the directions 
which he wished to have carried out in the distribution 
of his property. These directions were in effect con- 
ditions of the sale, and the other party, in receiving 
the estate as purchaser, bound himself to fulfil them. 
This famiUae emptor made no use of his right during 
the life of the testator, whose death was in fact an im- 
plied condition of the sale ; but when the testator was 
dead, he became invested with the ownership, and 
then proceeded to discharge the trusts confided to him. 
In the course of time, however, it became customary 
to name an heir distinct from ihi^faimliae emptor: 
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the latter was thus redaoed to a mere actor in. the cere- 
monjj without any actual right or duty beyond it. 
The will, with its nomination of an heir and all its 
directions for the disposal of the property, was usually 
drawn up in writing ; and the testator, when the man 
eipation was effected, holding up the written docu- 
ment, said to the witnesses : ^* These things, as they 
stand written in these waxen tablets, I so grant, so 
leave, so bequeath, and so do you, Bomans, bear me 
witness.'^ It was never required, however, that the 
will should be in writing. The testator, using the 
form per aes et Ubromiy could declare orally whom he 
would make his heir, and what directions he would lay 
upon him ; and this oral will was not less valid than a 
written one. 

The testament^wm per ctes et Wyra/m was still in 
common use when Gains wrote, in the second century 
of our era. But with it there was another and less 
formal kind of testament, which had been introduced 
with the sanction of the prsators at some uncertain 
time in the republican period. It was a written will ; 
but in making it the formalities of mancipation were 
wholly dispensed with. The written document must 
be sealed with the seals of seven witnesses, a number 
evidently derived from the five witnesses of the man- 
cipation-testament with the Wmpene and the famUiae 
emptor. In both forms, the testator must have present 
with him in the transaction seven persons who could 
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jtnthenticate it bj their testimony. The seals of the 
witnesses were so affixed to the tablets of the will, that 
this could not be read withoat first breaking the seals. 
The prffitor, however, did not presume to give the 
name of heir to the saccessor appointed in ench a will : 
only a will recognized and sanctioned by law ooold 
create an heir. The successor named in a praetorian 
will was a mere honarum possessor (holder of the prop- 
erty) : the prsdtor gave him the bonorum pasaessioj and 
allowed him to sue and to be sued as if he was heir. 

The prsetorian testament continued to be used till 
late in the period of the empire ; and so did the testa- 
ment per aes et Ubram,^ though not without consider^ 
able changes and BimpMcationB. Li the time of Theo- 
dosiuSy a century before Justinian, it had given up the 
Ubripena and fcmMas emptor j retaining only the five 
witnesses, and was employed solely for oral wills : writ- 
ten wills were then always executed according to the 
praetorian form. Theodosius himself insisted that there 
should always be seven witnesses ; and for the written 
wills he added a new requirement, which Justinian 
also retained, the subscription of the witnesses. This 
may have been customary before, but it had not been 
necessary. The witnesses had been required only to 
set the impress of their seals on the wax used in fast- 
ening up the document. Now they were also to write 
their names upon it. They must do this on the inside, 
on the same face which contained the writing of the 
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will. If the testator wished to keep his dispoeitioui 
secret, he had only to roll up the parchment or papy- 
ms so as to leave nothing bat blank space exposed at 
the bottom. Here the witnesses subscribed their 
names ; and the testator himself subscribed with them, 
if the will had been written by any other hand than 
his own. If the testator was unable to write, an eighth 
witness was called in to give his attestation and sub- 
scription. The will was then closed up, and sealed 
on the outside with the seals of the witnesses, who 
again wrote their names on the outside, each one by 
his own seaL The Institutes are careful to say that in 
the process of sealing all the witnesses might use the 
same seal-ring, and if this was a seal-ring which be- 
longed to none of them, but was borrowed for the oc- 
casion, it made no difference in the validity of the act. 
This, under the legislation of Justinian, was the estab- 
lished and ordinary mode of attesting wills. At the 
same time, however, oral wills were still allowed, the 
testator setting forth his wishes at length in the pres- 
ence of the seven witnesses convened for the purpose. 
There were also public wills, which, being attested^ by 
some official act, were exempt from the formalities be- 
fore described : thus where a will was presented to a 
judge and civic council, and placed upon the city 
records, or was submitted by petition to the emperor. 

In regard to the witnesses who gave their attesta- 
tion, it was necessary that they should be assembled 
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for this especial purpose : if they were already brought 
together for some other object, they must at least have 
distinct notice that they were now to give themselves 
to the execution of a will. The transaction once com* 
menced must be carried through without interruption. 
If suspended for any other act or business, it must be- 
gin again de novOj as if nothing had been done before. 
No person under the pixtria potestas of the testator 
was allowed to be a witness to his will. Such a person 
would naturally have his own expectations of the 
inheritance ; and whether those expectations were or 
were not realized by the will, he would in either case 
have an interest and be subject to a temptation that 
might make his testimony appear less worthy of reli- 
ance. Similar objections would lie against persons 
under the patria potestas of the heir. Hence, as the 
/o/miUae emptor had originally the place and charac- 
ter of heir, no person under his potestas was allowed 
to be a witness. It is a curious circumstance, and one 
that shows the tenacity of forms among the Bomans, 
that this prohibition remained when the famiUae 
eniptoTy having ceased to take the inheritance, had be- 
come a mere figure-head, without personal interest in the 
will. In form, he was still a principal in the transac- 
tion, the purchaser in the symbolic sale of the estate. 
In form, the heir created by the will had no part in 
that transaction. Hence, not only persons under the 
power of the heir, but even the heir himself, might 
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act M witnen. The joristB felt that thU was unbe- 
coming ; they advised the heir with those under his 
power not to exerdse this right ; but they had to ac- 
knowledge that it was a right which nothing in the 
law restrained them from exercising. But Justinian, 
who completely discarded the old form of mancipation, 
bwept away also this remaining effect of it : he made 
it the rule that neither the heir himself nor any one 
subject to his power should be witness to the wilL 

Another consequence flowing from the old manci- 
pation process was the inability of a deaf man or a 
dumb man to make his will. The testator in this 
process must hear the words of the fwrnMae enypU/r^ 
and he must pronounce certain words of his own. The 
deaf man could not do the first, the dumb man could 
not do the last : they were held, therefore, to be physi- 
cally disqualified for making a wilL The disability 
did not fall upon those who were simply hard of hear- 
ing or stammering in speech, but only upon those who 
were wholly without the power of hearing or speak- 
ing. Such persons might have all the physical capa- 
city required for executing a written will; but for 
centuries they were not allowed to execute one. Jus- 
tinian at length relieved them from this inequitable 
rule : it was only required that they should have the 
ability to understand what they were doing, the ability 
to make an intelligent disposal of their property. To 
those who were deaf-mutes by birth this condition was 
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iFanting : the means had not yet been found for letting 
in light npon their darkened minde: they were still 
excluded by necessity from the privilege of which we 
are speaking. 

Other incapacities call for a brief mention. Only 
the Boman dticen could execute a valid testament. 
The pertgrvMH (or foreigner) could neither make a 
will appointing an heir to his own estate, nor could 
he be appointed by will heir to the estate of another : 
he could not receive even the smallest legacy. This 
was one of the most serious disadvantages of his alien 
condition. A slave might be appointed heir, but if he 
remained a slave he could not accept the inheritance 
without his master's consent, and he acquired it then 
not for himself but for his master. A man might ap- 
point his own slave as heir, but, to make the appoint- 
ment effectual, it must be accompanied by a direction 
that the slave should become free on the master's 
death: Justinian ordered that such a direction, be- 
stowing freedom, should always be understood when 
a slave was appointed heir by his own master. The 
slave thus appointed was a necessary heir, having no 
power to refuse the inheritance. 

We have now to speak of those who could not be 
appointed heirs^ 

How firmly the Romans held their conception of 
an heir as the definite personal representative of his 
predecessor, we have already seen. It is not surprising 
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that they should have found something incongmoaa 
and unnatural in the idea of a man making a corporar 
tion hie heir. Kot only did the corporation seem to 
them something essentially different from the individ- 
ual, and thus ill-fitted to represent him ; but the cor- 
poration is composed of ever-shifting elements, so that 
the testator in appointing it could not have that defi- 
nite intention as to the persons who should succeed 
bim, which the Somans looked upon as indispensable. 
For a long time, corporations were held to be inca- 
pable of taking property by inheritance, or even by 
legacy. But, in the period of the empire, exceptions 
began to be allowed. The manumitted slave of a 
municipal body, a city corporation, might be appointed 
heir, and thus a right of succession acquired for the 
municipality itself. In regard to certain divinities as 
Tarpeian Jupiter, Apollo of Didymi, Minerva of Ilium 
Diana of Ephesus, etc., it was permitted to institute 
them as heirs, the inheritance of course going to their 
temples. This latter practice, however, seems not to 
have been carried to any great extent : from the griev- 
ous burden of the dead hand, of vast tracts held in mort- 
main, heathen Eome was always exempt. Under the 
Christian emperors and in the Justinian system, church- 
es, monasteries, pious foundations of every kind as well 
as municipal bodies, received the right of inheritance. 
Other corporations, if they wished to have it, must ob- 
tain it by special concession of the government. 
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The KomanB never required that the testator should 
be actually acquainted with the person whom he made 
bis successor ; but it seemed to them that he ought to 
have a definite conception as to that person, to know 
who it was that he was bringing into this intimate and 
confidential relation. Hence the appointment of an 
uncertain person was looked upon as invalid : such an 
appointment as ^^ Let him be my heir who shall come 
first to my funeral," or ^^ him who shall give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to my son," or " those who after my 
death shall first be made consuls." Even a legacy 
couched in such terms was invalid. Gains, however, 
tells us that in his time an appointment of this kind 
was allowed, if the designation was of a more precise 
and restricted character, thus : ^^ Of my cognates now 
living, if any one shall marry my daughter, let him 
be my heir." The tendency shown in this more lib- 
eral interpretation appears to have gained ground ; for 
Justinian set aside the rule itself. An inheritance or 
legacy could now be left to an uncertain person ; it 
was only necessary that the uncertainty which existed 
when the will was made should be converted afterward 
into a certainty, that a person should be found to whom 
and to whom alone would apply the inde^nite descrip- 
tion of the will. 

Among uncertain persons — those of whom the tes- 
tator could have no definite conception — ^were the post* 
humous (Latin posPumi)^ in the more general sense of 
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that word, thc^ Mnse in which it would inclade all per* 
BonB yet unborn when the will was ezeented. Persons 
who were both conceived and bom after the testator's 
death were excluded from inheritance by another rule, 
already alluded to, which required that the heir should 
be in the world, should have existed, at the same time 
with the testator. But persons bom or conceived dur- 
ing the testator's life, but subsequently to the making 
of his will, were excluded by the principle of which 
we now speak, as being at the time of the testament 
uncertain persons. Thus, the testator could not say, 
^^ If my brother Seius shall have a son bom before my 
death or within ten months after it, let that son be my 
heir." The son of Seius, if any should be bom, would 
not be allowed to inherit; for the will was invalid 
from the first, and no subsequent event could give it 
validity. An exception, however, was made in favor of 
children (the postu/nU sui) who might be bom to the 
testator himself. When the wfll said, ^^ K any chil 
dren shall be bora of my wife Sempronia while I am 
living or within ten months after my death, let them 
be heirs," this was a perfectly valid appointment. In 
fact, such a clause, as we shall see presently, might be 
essential to maintain the force of the will. And as 
regards the posttMni alienij Justinian, who, as we just 
saw, allowed the institution of other uncertain persons, 
set aside the rule which forbade their institution. 
The Yoconian law, passed during the later repaid 
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!ic, 169 B. a, imposed a restriction on the institution of 
women. It applied only to lai^ estates. A person 
whom the census placed in the first class, as having a 
rated property of at least one huudred thousand assee 
(i. e., one thousand dollars, which in purchasing power 
was worth as much as ten thousand now), such a per- 
son was forbidden to appoint a woman as heir. This 
is the law to which, in Cicero's treatise on ^^ Old Age," 
the elder Cato represents himself as having given a 
strenuous support. ^^ When at the age of sixty-five 
years," he says, ^^ with loud voice and good lungs I 
urged the passage of the Yoconian law." The alleged 
design of the statute is said to have been to restrain 
the growing luxury and extravagance of women, by 
withholding from them the means of being luxurious 
and extravagant on a large scale. It can hardly be 
supposed, however, that this was the principal reason 
for the measure. A stronger reason must have been 
the desire of the wealthy class to keep large estates in 
the families, the agnate families, to which they be- 
longed I if such an estate became the inheritance of a 
woman, it was apt to pass by her marriage into an- 
other family. It would seem that under this law, while 
a woman could not be heir to a large estate, she might 
still receive a portion of it by legacy, though not to 
the extent of more than half the estate. The Yooa 
nian law had no place in the system of Justinian. 
The incapacity for inheritance, which during sev* 
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eral oenturies attached to unmarried and childless pe^ 
sons, was of a different character. Saeh persons could 
always inherit from the will of a near relative, of one 
who stood within tiie sixth degree of cognation, as 
near (that is) as second cousin. The disability which 
they were under related only to the wills of strangers, 
of those not connected with them by blood, or not so 
nearly as the sixth degree. Even in such a will, the 
unmarried or childless person could be appointed heir, 
and the appointment was not invalid. But if the per- 
son so appointed was not married at the death of the 
testator, or within a hundred days afiber it, he could 
not take any part of the inheritance. If at the death 
of the testator he was married but childless, he could 
take only half of the inheritance. The laws which es- 
tablished these disabilities, the Lex Julia in reference 
to the unmarried, and the Lex Papia Poppaea in refer- 
ence to the married but childless, were enacted in the 
reign of Augustus, and were among the most impor* 
tant in that series of imperial laws, to which I referred 
in the last lecture, as designed to promote the increase 
of population. It must be observed, however, that 
the laws of which we here speak did not apply to a 
man under twenty-five years of age, or a woman under 
twenty : persons younger than this might be married, 
but it could not fairly be expected or required that 
they should be. Nor did they apply, as originally 
enacted, to a man over sixty years of age or a woman 
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wer fiftj. But a Senatus eonsultum in the reign of 
TiberiaB ordained that those who remained unmarried 
to this age must be treated as celibates ever after : no 
subsequent repentance or amendment could save them 
from the penalty of their prolonged celibacy. This 
extreme rigor was again relaxed by a Senatus consul- 
timi of later date : the man of sixty years or upward 
might escape the disability, if he married a wife who 
was under fifty. A corresponding privilege for the 
woman of fifty years or upward who married a younger 
man, the law was not gallant enough to allow. An- 
other distinction between the sexes, and one which 
bore yet harder upon women, was made by the origi- 
nal law. To escape the yoke of the Lex Papia Pop- 
paea, and enjoy full* right of inheritance, it was only 
necessary for the married man that he should have one 
child, and even this might be one whom he had adopt- 
ed. For the married woman it was necessary that she 
should have borne children three times (or, in case of 
a freedwoman, four times), the same condition which 
was required by the Senatus consultum TertuUianum 
in order that a mother might inherit from her child. 
The status which we are describing applied to legacies 
as well as inheritances ; and all estates or parts of es- 
tates which the appointed heirs or legatees were by 
these statutes prevented from taking, went to the fis- 
ws or treasury of the empire, to which they must have 
been the source of a not inconsiderable revenue. But 
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the ascendency of GhriBtianity was fatal to these laws. 
A legislation which held out prisses to marriage and 
childbearing was repugnant to the spirit of a religion 
which favored monasticistn and attached the idea of 
peculiar sanctity to a virgin life. The century which 
saw the accession of Oonstantine saw the whole system 
of the Julian and Papian laws swept away. 

To a testator making his will it must always seem 
doubtful whether the person whom he most desired for 
his heir would actually receive the inheritance. If 
there was nothing else to throw doubt on the event, 
the uncertainty of life must do so, the possibility that 
the appointed heir might die before the opening of the 
will. Hence it was very common to name substitute 
heirs, who should take the place of the one first named, 
in case he failed for any reason to take the inheritance. 
There might even be a succession of these substitutes, 
one after another, to any extent. Thus, ^^ Let Atilns 
be my heir ; if Aulus shall not be heir, let Maevius be 
heir ; if Maevius also shall not be heir, let Seius be 
heir," etc. Here, too, the testator might, if he chose, 
put two or more persons in any rank as joint-heirs. 
Thus, ^^ Let Aulus and Decimus be my heirs ; if they 
•hall not be heirs, let Maevius, Publius, and Sempro- 
niuB, be heirs ; if they also shall not be heirs, let Seius 
be heir," etc Here the estate would pass first to An* 
Ins and Decimus ; if either failed, the other would re- 
ceive the whole ; if both fEiiled, the estate would go to 
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lifaevius, Pablias^ and SemproniuSy eaoh receiying a 
third ; if one failed, the other two would receive each 
a half; if two failed, the remaining one would take 
the whole; only when aU three failed, would the ea- 
tate go to Seius. If the teatator doubted the aolyency 
of his estate, and apprehended that no one would be 
willing to accept it, it waa common for him to doae 
the serieB of subBtitutes with a slave of his own, who 
along with the inheritance would receive his own free- 
dom. The person so appointed had no power to re- 
ftise : he was a necessary heir. If the estate had to 
be sold for the satisfiiction of the creditors, the in£uny 
would fiill on him and not on the memory of the testar 
tor ; but for this the advantage of being a freeman 
was an abundant compensation. To this custom we 
referred in the last lecture. 

The substitution thus far described was called vul- 
gar (i. e., ordinary) substitution, in order to distinguish 
it from another and less fi^uent kind of substitution 
by will, the so-called pupillary substitution. If a fa 
ther when he died left a child in tender years, the 
child would be for some time a pupiUus (or ward), 
unable to make a will, to appoint an heir, for himself 
The tather, therefore, was allowed in his will to appoint 
an heir for his child, in case the latter should die in this 
condition of pupillage. In this case the father made 
a will, not for himself only, but for the child that sur- 

Tived him, naming a successor for the child, if he 
91 
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ehonld die in the condition of jmpiUus (or ward). If 
the child lived on to the age of pnberty, when he could 
make a will for himselfy the appointment made by the 
fiUher, the pnpillarj anbetitntion, loBt its effect. 

Under the primitive BjBtem of the Boman law, as 
set forth in the Twelve Tables, a testator had full 
power to disinherit his own children, one or all ; and 
he conld do so, without saying any thing about them, 
by merely naming some one else as heir. We most 
not infer from this that testators in those times were 
wont to set aside their children often, or for slight 
causes. The proper inference would be precisely the 
opposite. It was because the power was rarely exer- 
cised, or at least rarely abused, that it seemed unneces- 
sary to restrict it by law. At length, however, the 
feeling arose, and before the fall of the republic it had 
found legal expression, that a testator must at least 
mention his children ; that if he wished to disinherit 
them, he must say so in his will. The presumption 
always was, that he meant them to have part in the 
inheritance, and this presumption was only to be over- 
come by his own statement to the contrary, made with 
due formality in the will itself. The principle may be 
put in this shape : any descendant of the testator, who 
could inherit from him if he died intestate, must have 
part ID his inheritance or be expressly excluded by the 
wOl. Let us see now how a testator in the time of 
Justinian must draw his will, in order to avoid objeo* 
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don on this score. In the first place, he moat refer bj 
name or by clear personal description to each of hia 
sons and danghters already bom ; if not, his will 
would be void from the beginning. Thus, ^' Let Aq« 
1q8 be my heir: let my sons Maevins, Seins, Gains, 
and my danghters Oomelia and Sempronia, be with- 
out inheritance." But perhaps he has grandchildren 
by a deceased child ; these, if he died intestate, would 
be entitled to share in the succession : they must be 
noticed, therefore, or the will would be void : thus, 
^^Let Seictus and Publia, children of my deceased 
daughter Julia, be without inheritance." But even 
yet the will is not perfectly guarded. Children may 
be bom to the testator after the will is made, children 
who would succeed to him if he died intestate, who 
will therefore break the will unless they are noticed 
in it. Of course, he cannot refer by name to children 
yet unborn ; but he must come as near it as he can. 
He must say, ^^ If any children shall be bom to me 
before my death, or within ten months after it, let 
them be without inheritance." But there is still an- 
other possibility to be guarded against. If any of his 
children, present or future, should die before the fa- 
ther, their children, should they leave any, would have 
a right to succeed him, if intestate. Hence these also 
will break the will unless noticed in it. To secure 
himself from tliig danger, he must add, ^^ If any child 
of mine shall die before me, let the children of that 
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ohild be without inheritance." In all these caaes, the 
testator might appoint aa heirs the persons whom we 
hare represented him as disinheriting ; bat one or the 
other he most do, appoint them, or disinherit them ic 
this explicit waj : otherwise the will was without ef • 
feet. We haye supposed a testator drawing his will in 
the time of Justinian and in oonformitj with the rules 
of the Oorpns Juris. Before Justinian the practice 
was somewhat different, and somewhat more complesc, 
but we need not enter into particulars on this head. 
A distinction was made between sons on the one hand, 
and daughters and grandchildren (children of a de- 
ceased child) on the other. Sons must be treated in 
the manner just described, appointed heirs or ezpresslj 
disinherited : if not, the will was Toid. In regard to 
daughters already bom, and children of a child already 
deceased, it was enough to include them in a general 
disinherison; thus, ^^Let Anlus be my heir: let all 
others be without inheritance." Even if he failed to 
disinherit them in this general way {inter oeteroa^ ad 
the Bomans called it), the will was not void : the ap- 
pointed heir took the inheritance, but the daughters 
and grandchildren were allowed to come in and claim 
for themselves a share of the estate. The prsstorian 
law indeed made it necessary that grandsons should 
be treated like sons ; but it was only by the legislation 
-yi Justinian that female descendants, daughters and 
granddaughters, were put on the same footing. 
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The requirement which we ha^e been describing 
imposed no real restriction on the power of the testa- 
tor: it allowed him to do as he wished, demanding 
only that he shoold state his wishes in an unequivocal 
manner. Bat the Soman law went farther than this. 
It recognized in certain persons a natural right to 
share in the inheritance, and enabled them to attack 
and overthrow a will in which that right was disre- 
garded* At what time this prindple was first admitted 
is not known ; bnt it was before the fall of the repub- 
lic. If a son thought himself unjostlj treated by his 
father's will, he could bring a formal complaint against 
it, as inofficious, that is, inconsistent with the offioium^ 
the natural affection and duty, of a parent toward his 
child. The theory was, that the maker of a really in- 
officious will had not the perfect soundness of mind 
required for testation. The complainant must show 
to the satisfaction of the judge that he had given the 
testator no sufficient ground for his conduct If the 
complaint was sustained, the will was set aside, and 
the estate divided as that of an intestate person. How 
much the testator must give to an unoffending child, 
in order to be secure from the charge of inofficiousness, 
was at first left to the decision of the judge. But 
gradually the opinion became established, that it was 
sufficient to give him by will a fourth part of what he 
would obtain by intestate inheritance. Justinian sane 
tioned this principle, and permitted the complainant 
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to Bue directly for the fourth part of his intestate share. 
He also required that a parent who disinherited hie 
ehild should give his reason in the will, and that this 
reason should be one of fourteen which he himself 
enumerates. A parent also who had been passed over 
in the will of his child could attack the will as inoffi- 
dous ; and here again Justinian required that the child 
in his will should give a reason, one of eight which he 
himself enumerates, for passing over the parent. The 
complaint could also be made by brothers and sisters, 
but only where persons notoriously infamous were pre- 
ferred to them as heirs. It could not be made by any 
one who had acknowledged the validity of the will by 
accepting any thing under it ; nor could it be made by 
any one who had another remedy within his reach. 
Attacking, as it did, the character of the testator, it 
was only to be used as a last resort, where all other 
means of redress were wanting. It will be perceived 
that in most cases where a man had children, and in 
some cases where he had not, this institute withdrew a 
quarter of his property from his disposal by will, leav- 
ing him the absolute control of only three-quarters. 
Interference of this kind with the full right of testators 
IS repugnant to the spirit of the English law ; while 
on the other hand, the French law has gone further in 
this direction than the Koman. The Code l^apolSon 
leaves the testator, if he has one child, only half his 
property to dispose of as he pleases ; if he has two 
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ihildren, only a third ; and if he has three or more, 
only a qnarter. 

It only remains now to say something as to that 
part of the estate to which the testator gives an excep- 
tional direction, withdrawing it fix>m the dominion of 
the heir to bestow it upon others. I refer to the lega- 
cies. The Boman law makes a yery broad distinction 
between the heir on the one hand (eyen when he is 
joint-heir with several others) and the legatee or re- 
ceiver of a legacy) on the other ; though this distinc- 
tion is not so strongly marked in the later law as in 
the earlier. The heir represents the person of the de- 
*ceased in all his property rights and obligations : the 
legatee has no such character : he is merely the receiv- 
er of a certain piece of property left by the deceased. 
The l^acy was always a benefit to the legatee, a pure 
addition to his resources ; the inheritance might be a 
heavy burden, a serious loss or fatal injury, to the heir. 
The heir might have to pay out all he received, or 
more than all, to the creditors of the estate and to the 
legatees : the legatee was not required to pay any thing 
either to creditors or to other legatees. The legatees 
were dependent on the testamentary heir : if he could 
not or would not take the inheritance, the will failed 
as a whole, and the legacies were extinguished : no 
obligation to pay them or to suffer their payment 
could be laid on the intestate heir. Legacies could be 
made with effect only to persons who were callable of 
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reeeiviiig bj inheritance. In the arrangement of the 
will, they mnst follow the appointment of an heir, and 
mnBt be oonched in certain fixed forma of expression. 
Thns, 1. ^^ To Pnblina I give and bequeath my slaye 
Stichns ; " or, ^^ Let PubUns have (let Pablios take) mj 
slave Stichns." By this form, Publins gained an im- 
mediate right of ownership in the thing bequeathed. 
Or, 2. ^^ Let my heir be condemned to give (or, let him 
give, I order him to give) Pnblins my slave Stichns.'^ 
By this form Qie heir was laid under obligation to Pnb- 
lins^ to give him the thing bequeathed with good title, 
and, if he refused, was liable in twice its value. Ob-, 
3. '^ Let my heir be condemned to suffer Publins to' 
take my slave Stichus." By this form the heir was not 
obliged to give the thing, but only not to hinder Pub- 
lias from taking it. Or, 4. ^^ Let Aulus, Maevius, and 
PabliuB,be heirs: let Publius in preference take (Latin 
praeeipito) my slave Stichas." The peculiarity of this 
case lay in the fact that Publius, the legatee, was one 
of the joint-heirs, so that the burden of the legacy fell 
upon the other two, and not on all alike. These forms 
were four in number, and were distinguished by other 
differences in practical effect ; but it is not worth while 
to enter into the details. My principal object in de- 
scribing the forms themselves was to give some idea of 
the technical and subtle way in which the legacies were 
treated, a circumstance which led, as we shall presently 
aee, to the introduction of a freer system of bequest. 
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It IB obviotis that the legacies ordered in the wiU 
might be bo nnmerons or bo laige as to exhaust the re- 
BOnrceB of the estate, and leave little or nothing for 
the heir. In each casee it was natural that the heir 
thonld refuse what was for him a worthless inheritance. 
The testament then was of no effect ; the estate went 
to the intestate heir, and the legatees received nothing 
at alL It was the interest of the legatees, therefore, 
not less than of the testamentary heir, that the estate 
should not be all given away in legacies. Yarious at- 
tempts were made to regulate the matter by law, and ^ 
a Yoconian law, enacted for this purpose, was of little 
avail. A Furian law, of uncertain date, ordained that 
no person should receive by l^acy more than one 
thousand asses: if any one took more than this, he 
should restore fourfold. But near kindred of the tes- 
tator were exempt from the limitation, ail those in the 
first six degrees, tc^ether with children of a second 
cousin, who were in the seventh. The restriction im 
posed by this statute was relaxed by the Yoconian law, 
passed in 169 b. o., at least for testators whose rated 
property was more than one hundred thousand asses. 
In this no definite sum was prescribed as a maximum ; 
but it was ordained that no legatee should receive 
more than the heir himself. Neither of these statutes 
was fully suited tc the necessities of the case* A large 
number of small legacies might, under the first, leave 
nothing for the heir ; while, under the second, it might 
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make his part so small as to seem valueless in his eyes. 
But a Falcidian law, passed in the year 40 b. o., put 
an end to the whole difficnltj. This law secured to 
the heir a quarter of the net value of the estate ; the 
legatees could obtain only three-quarters : if the lega- 
cies named in the will amounted to more than this, 
they were diminished by proportional reductions. If, 
for instance, ten-twelfths were given bj the will, there 
was deducted from each legacy a tenth part of itseli^ 
making the amount nine-twelfths, and leaving three- 
twelfths, or one-quarter, for the heir. Few measures 
have accomplished their purpose more satisfactorily 
than the Falcidian law, which remained in force 
through the history of the empire, and holds an im- 
portant place in the system of Justinian. 

We find in the Digest mention of a will which be- 
gan with these words : ^^ This testament of mine I have 
written without help from any one skilled in the law, 
following the guidance of my own reason rather than 
an elaborate and painful observance of forms, and if I 
have put any thing in a shape not altogether skilful or 
rulable, the intent of a man sound in mind ought to 
De accepted in place of strict legal correctness." There 
can be no doubt that in these words is expressed the 
feeling of many testators. While the practice of mak- 
ing wills was more general among the Romans than 
with us, it was probably less common among them to 
seek the aid of lawyers iq doing so. Testators left thus 
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to themselves would look with dread ou legal techni 
calities: especially would the system of legacies ap- 
pear to them a kind of trap, abounding, as it did, in 
subtleties, of which they could neither understand the 
nature nor foresee the effect. Often, too, they would 
wish to make provision for persons who were pre- 
cluded by rules of law from receiving either an inheri- 
tance or a legacy. Under such circumstances they 
were led to throw themselves on the good feeling of 
the appointed heir, for making any gifts which they 
might desire to have made out of the inheritance. 
Before the time of Oicero it had becoftie a common 
practice to use words of this kind : ^^ I commit it to the 
faith of my heir to give Publius from my estate one 
thousand assea^^ or " my slave Stichus," or " Maevius 
as debtor" (i. e., the obligation in which Maevius was 
bound to the testator). Such a recommendation was 
called 2kfidei cam/miwum (something committed to the 
faith of the heir). Originally it was a mere recom- 
mendation, carrying only a moral force, the heir being 
under no legal necessity to comply with it. But the 
Emperor Augustus was induced in repeated instances 
to interpose his authority, or rather to order the con- 
suls to interpose theirs, for enforcing these fidei oom- 
missa; and it was not long before this enforcement 
came to be a uniform practice. A new prsstor spe- 
sially appointed for the purpose, a pragtor fidd comr 
miasarmSj was chained with this duty. The fidei 
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oommiwiini was fireed from all the reetrictionB which 
bound up the legacy. If made in a will, it did not 
need to foUow the appointment of the heir, but might 
■tand at the beginning. It conld also be made outside 
of the will, in a separate writing, or in an oral form, 
of course with proper attestation. It could be made 
where there was no wiU, the obligation being then im- 
posed on the intestate heir, whoever he might be. It 
could be made to any persons, and in any amount 
which did not conflict with the claims of creditors 
upon the estate. It might include the entire estate, 
the heir being directed to turn it over as a whole to 
the person named in the fidei commissumu The latter 
then took upon himself the duties and liabilities which 
properly belonged to the heir. In time, however, it 
was found necessary to impose some restrictions on 
the fidei commissum. Thus, by several successive 
laws, it was confined to nearly the same persons who 
could receive a legacy. The principle of the Falcidian 
fourth was also applied to it : the heir could always 
demand a quarter of the net value of the estate, the 
fidei commissa with the legacies being reduced, if ne- 
cessary, so as not to exceed three-quarters. At the 
same time the legacies began to be treated with 
greater . freedom, being gradually assimilated to the 
fidei commissa. As we find them in the Corpus Juris, 
there is little dilSerence between them. That both are 
found there, was the result of conditions which had 
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ceased to exist. The legala and fidei oommissa of the 
Jostinian books are essentially the same thing, a free 
system of beqnestB, released from nearly all the tech* 
nicalities and restrictions of the earlier legaciea. 
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Oimtraota, iiot ganaraUf Undfag wban nat> 
• on 




-,111. 

Oorporatkuia, ouwdtr oC to taka propartr 
by InlMrttmoMOOr i^ i^ * 

Oty^ma, aa an elemant of poaaaaahw, 177. 

0mW9 Jurit OtvUtt^t; raptaaanta lateat 
pfiaae only of Bomaa law, 4; prodnot of 
r ai t a r n JBrnpIra, 4; oonilatB of tbna 
oomponent parta, 8-17 ; axeiiiatTe aob- 
Jaot of atndv at lawvaehoola, 18 ; oommen- 
taiiea on, fbrbiddaa, 18; Graak tnaala- 
tiona oi; 18 ; too good iw the ago in 
wldoh it appeared, 88: gained no tocv 
wide oarren<nr among ttioao iir wluwa ft 
waa intended, 84; Ita nae In the Weat- 
em Empire oonltaiad to Italy, 84; never 
oeaaed to be known and oaed In Italy, 
88; reception oi; tn Weatem Borope, 
alter the twelfth oentory, 80-40; *n It- 
aly, 87; in Boathan FranM, 87; la Ger- 
mapy, 88, 89; hi Northern FnuHM, 41, 

Oocreal obogadona, 888-800. 

g2S5i^-2^p-.roi;ioi. 

Oijginal kw, aobdifialoBorpwftite kw,K 

C^^poJn the tewof < yoe<fciiit,888; ot 
amp«io«afui<Mo.8887 



{^rator.108. 
Ouratoranlni, < 



X^OOMMMIML 3MT. 

Dammum ii^furia 

Deaf (or dumb) man, power «C to make 

a wlD, 804,801 
IMAir, 845; eztrama Hahilittea o£ In aacly 

daya of the Bomaa repoblle, 84l 
Leotmniri^ lagialatton o^ 70. 
Jkotakmrn. iaaned to gnkle the oompflera 

of the Digeat, 9 ; deoUne of legal gantna 

In the third period of Bomaa le^ hia- 

tofy,e7, 

P^eumut ko m n r wrn^ 00. 

DMetmt aa a baria of obUgattona, 8BT. 

i>0pM<liifm, 881-888. 

i>^iirreaKo, 148. 

Digeat (or pandeetaX how prraared, 8-10 ; 
made op prine^poDy of onraeta ftom 
thirty-nine law-writera. 8; nreparad to 
abont three yearSk 8; ganenu thoroagii- 
neaa oC 10; aapemr to other oodea, an- 
cient uid mooam, 11; treata Ikr mora 
of pr<ea<e law than the Oodez, 1ft. 

Diamnerltaaoe of ohildreo, 814. 

Dlatrtbntion, BngUah mlea oi; franded on 
dTil-law prindplea, 881. 

Dtvoroa, in Uter Boman fatw, 148. 

2^)fiM, fai the law of depoatftem, 828 ; in iba 
law of mnptio 9mdiUo, 890. 

Pomin4nmJ3fI» 

Dondnut, 87, 00. 

Donattona, botwoea hoabaadaad wife, 141^ 
147. 

JDontMo ants (prcpitr) mttpUat, 147. 

Dorothona. pr^baaor of law, 17: aldad li 
preparation of the Tnafltataa, 17. 

/»o«,147. 

JhipondU (two-ponay maa), IB. 



S 



78; yeryftnmai, 
Bcoleslaaaeal law in Bomaa 



Early Bonum law, vary itopla, and why* 

proylnoa^ 
oonqnered by Gorman tribea, 88. 

Afiota,7. 

Edictof pnBtor.94. 

Edie^um T%eodiHoi,9L 

Emancipated diiidrm, eeaaed to bo m 
natea. 879; allowed, by the pnKfeoc%it 
inherit along with no ttd ksrtdm, MHi 
not called heira, bat Oonoriim 
«orMs,888. 

nn^%otp€Mo^ 187. 

JOiipAyaMaia, 199. 

AnpAytauto, 199. 

nnpk^i&uUeaHmt^'M, 
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TnwHo vwdMo, a26-22& 

Gnnand, inflneDoe of Bomsn iaw in, 45<-iS ; 
through eodeaiastical comta, 45 ; ukroogh 
coart of chancery, 46 ; through devel^ 
ment of oommoraal law, 47, 48. 

Errors In testamentB, reotmcation ot, 278. 

Estate, defined, 264. 

Ex^s (^uitritium, 91. U7, IVk 



F 

Falcidian law, 822. 

FamiUa, 106, 107. 

FamiUas emptor, 87; heir rapean In this 
character in the tsttamtmum ptir cms 
0<M^am,299. 

Feudal system, 168. 

Fictions, adopted by praetors, 96; in Eng- 
lish law, 96. 

Fideti commisaunk, 828-825 ; substantially 
the same as legaia. in time of Justinian, 
825. 

/%<fuoto. 202, 204. 

FiUua /amaiae, 107, 119. 

FUcus^ succeeded sometimes to estates, 
when tiie disposition of fhem was in- 
valid, 811. 

Fleta, work on EngUsh law, 48. 

Florentine digest, 88. 

FlwnMn, 187. 

Formalities, early legal, not wboQy use- 
less, 80. 

Formula^ 60, 79. 

Franks, divided Into two seotiona, 28. 

Frederick Barbarossa, 16, 40. 

Frederick II., 16, 40. 

fructuA, 196. 

Fungible things, 219. 

Furian law, 821. 

Furtum. a deUot obBgatloD, 240 ; fmrium 
mcmirestum or furtum «mo mcMMt- 
^ufii, 240, 241. 



G 

Gaius, 16, 17; only a pranomen, 17; his 
works given legal authority in the fifth 
century, 57 ; IiuHtuHonea of; discovered 
by Niebuhr,72; one-tenfh of the work 
lost, 74; wrote a oommentary on the 
Twelve Tables, 76. 

Gaul, effects of conquest ol^ l^ the Bo- 
mans, and by the (iormans, 27. 

Gens, defined, 185; succession <^ 281. 

German emptors flkvorad the Boman 
law, and why, 16, 40, 41. 

GlanvlUe, English law-writer, 48. 

Glossators, 85, 86. 

Gracchi, the, 179. 

Gregorian code, 7, 56. 

Guardian and wani, 148-168. 

Guardian, sanction of (ovdlprMM), ISO. 

22 



Heur, liable to the ftill extent of his prop* 
ertyfor debts of his predecessor, 26s; 
generally became heir only with lids own 
consent 270 ; character of not necessarlty 
confined to one purson, 272; no division 
allowed between heirs except a Dnotlona 
one, 278; must have been Dom (or con- 
ceived) in lifetime of testator, 276, 277 
fbur classes of hefars hj 118th xtovel, 
287; appears as famiUae emptor in 
tlie tettamentum per ae» et Jibram^ 
299 ; afterward distinct from famUiae 
emptor^ SOO. 

BereditaSy a res inoorporalU, 161 ; dis- 
tinction of; from, banorum poesemieii 
abolished by Justinian, 175. 

Hermogenian code. 7, 56. 

Holy Boman Empire, 16, 40. 

ffonararhmt, 250. 

BypotheecL 208-206; extended develop- 
ment oC 808. 



ImpenOwr^ 120. 

Jmpuberee qui fori potmmt^ 148. 

InoonUy 87. 

In mcvMun viri, 189. 

Hf^cmiee, 149; incapable of legal action, 

In(;enwL, 115. 

Inheritance, either testamentary o^ intes- 
tate, 265; a universal sucfseasion, 266: 
could not be partly testamentary and 
partly intestate, 2o6; devolved on heir 
the necessity of paying the legacies, 
267 ; ftused estates of deceased and of 
heir, 268; made heir liable, to the full 
extent of his property, for the debts of 
his predecessor, 268; law of Inheritance 
remodelled by Justinian, 286 : intestate 
inheritance older than testiamentarv, 
295; a natural right to share in, recog- 
nized by Roman law, 817. 

Jn^uria^ a delict obligation, 243. 

Inofficious will, 817, 818. 

In^ituHoneSy 16; based on a simUai 
work of Gains, 16; prepared by whom. 
17; published with the digest, 17; con- 
tents ot, 17, 18. 

Intestacy, a discreditable neglect, 297. 

Intestate inheritance, rules ot, 274. 

Italy, Justinian^s conquest of, 88 ; r ecytwJ 
the Justinian law-books, 84. 

Rer, 188-185. 



Judex, 60. 

Jvra in re (aUenaX 182. 
JwrU peHU, 69. 
JvrU prtidmteaylSli. 
JitrieeonetUti, 59; influeoce ot at flnt. 
purely moral, 65. 
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9t 

tmrait^9L 



«CM. 



Jto Motmala^ ft. 

^Mcfti eam§a pomemtamUt «MeBllaI to 

Jiuttidan, Ut ehwMstflr a raMeet of oon- 
liOTflnj, 5; overthrew tlio Yudalo and 
Oiti«codM,4,M; ootabBaked kw-fldMMl 
atEome»84. 



LiOmo, heod of ft kpl seet, 68L 

lAnd, dSittnetkn oC ftom oUmt property, 
not very important In Soman law, ICB. 

Landa, pnWo, poaiMBOii oC 119. 

Latini, 111. 

LaUnUaM.n'l. 

Law-booka, wrtttan aa oariy aa SOO b. cl, 
62. 

Law-maklBg powor eurdiod Inr oonta, 
101. 

Law-aehoola, Soman, 18. 84; oonrae of 
stady at, 18, 19; instmetion at, given by 
lectarea and redtatioBa, 19. 

Law-writera. thirty-nine, repreaented In 
the Digeat, & 

Leaae, ordinary, not a^iM in re, 900. 

Leasee, perpetoal, 199. 

LegBciee, 2tS; coold be made only to per- 
Bona capable of reoeiTlng 1^ inheritance. 
819, 820 ; anbatantially the eame aa AM 
eommiMa in time of Jnstlnian, 826. 

Legal history, neoessity ot, tor oomprdken- 
non of any law-system, 68. 

Legatee, distinguished trom heir, 819 ; do- 
pendent on testamentary heir, 819; re- 
eetred nothing, if estate went to intea- 
tate heir, 821. 

Leo, the uanrian, iasaed a o(»npendioiis 
code, to be used instead of the Corpns 
Jarla,24. 

Letting and hiring, a consensual contract, 
226. 

Lw Aqv4Ua, 242; Lm Faloidia, 822; 
Leae JNria, 821; Xets JvUa, 810-812; 
L€9 Papia Poppaea^ 810-812; Lex 
PompMa dt parrioid4i»^ 120; Lea 
PUutoria^ 168; Lm Vownia, 808, 809, 
821. 

Un Bomana Vltiqothonun^ 81, 70 ; con- 
tains the SenUntias of Paolua, 70. 

liberalization of Soman law, 08. 

Uberi^im. 




In Italy, ic 



Ifrine'ft •^ Andent Law,** eited, 66, 186. 
Male heirs and stodu, pr««nee o^ ic 

feudal law. 291 ; In ptimitiye Germanic 

na^:ea,89L 
MameipaHo (or fnoM^pfamX 86 ; belongs 

to MS efoila, 91. 
jraii49ij)4MM, peeoBsr siBtaa so called, 190^ 

198. 
JToMiata,!. 
Mandatary, 282. 

Mandate, a ronaenanal ocNitraet, 926. 
JfoiKlalor, 289. 
JfaiHiaftMn, 282. 
Ma nrn ni m io, 119. 

Manumission of alftTea, modea o^ 111-118. 
Jfamumimnr^ 116i 
Mamtt, 189. 
Marriage, 188-148; greatly diaDged hy 

Ghiiraanity cooperating with Germanfe 

uaagea, 148-146; later Soman marriage, 

148. 
Married women, condition ot, by RngHab 

coDunon law, 189. « 
MaiHmotUum, 104, HI. 
Maxims: palsr eat gumi^ nuptlae <2e- 

mofutrani^ 111 ; Partita aegwUwr oen- 

trem^ 111. 
Maaoima capMt dmdMMOy lOQw 
Media eapUta demifi/iMo, 108. 
MiniUna capiMe denUnuiio^ 106. 
Minor, 190, 
Mixture, a mode of acquiring property, 

169. 
Modeatinua, his works made a legal an 

thortty in the fifth oentuy, 67. 
Mortmain, heathen Some exempt from 

808. 
Mutuum^ a real contract, 217-920; not nl 

lowed to BuppcMt jMMsto acfjaeta^ 286. 



Namelees agreementa, 994, 
NcOuraUe oNigaUo, 269. 
HduUeum fenua, 220. 
NeoeaaarU hsredea, 270. 
Negotiorum gealar^ 288; 
Keaawm, 247. 
Non-use (non-uaerX 196. 



KmK JuMnlanM (JutUvi'i fiMhnwDX 

18. 

h witttaB In Greak, 



H^da; 



oluBtb,; 
<i<Hi». 



ObOfatloDa, kw m; nor* tboronthlr 
vntad out, tod mon *-*—■"-' In 
modsin snUmi, tbu 
Biniu]nr,M«;inii 

2ikh2 <■ dsKoli^ « 
a«IM< (Mir kliid* of 
ftctnm of obBgltliHi 
OoB at_t»;^M u 
tliHi«,S^4H;obll(* 



i>«(a oilMsta, SM- 



id«lB, viiio " DImL" 

)lDlu, pffltun tha gnaMttoTIl 

Dthor oTibant onfr^weUUi of 



PwlDl 



/■afrib mHaUa, 1«, US; i 
Bmedln, 11»-1« ; bow U 
■oDfflied uid Diduld br I 

power or luutKiid OTttwlft In 

wamum law, ISS j nurMad nndar ths 
tmpint US; amftned b; (doptlim ud 
br BKigitlni, 11B; bow tamluMd, 
IH; CrandMlaa of ih> %aaj, m. 



10; tall writlwa nosind Ow ratboil^ 
of kv In lb« lUtti oratmr, 01 ; &■(<■- 
MatotlO- 



, at aaatt eaMrtKH, IM. 

"■rwptnf, n, lOSj debimd from ill 
ilghtt peoollv to tbs^ eMla, IIB; 
fUtiu at 115-119; oonM Dot nuike * 

•411, or ttuAta t tt^Cej nndar i win, 



mm AmMopL dlHlncnlslHd 

uuui unqinii IWKfWo, ait. 

FonMiml, •■ dlMlDcnlilMd fMm tttrltorilL 
/Vtnw. SM: dimnruUliMl ftora V 

Fledg« (ii^ffittM), «M, SOS. 

Awu [ptlnte bw psuitr). SW ; w « 
pnnlihuunt fbr ■ ivuna, m. 

PoaHHhm, dlaUngnlghed from ownenhlpt 
1T9: rItsi iIh (o tMuoofidHt, IT ummh- 
puood b; benajidii ind Juita ahh 

pHHHtenJ*, ITS; msTO poOWSsloB, H ■ 

fiiniHlBtlon tf Isgnl righli, ITIt. 
i^»<tHIt4. SOT ; JXMIU«< *■!<, SOS ; }»i«yM( 

Prabff. U, CO; edict of. K. 

"'—•— ' "• ■ prator lldM 



lwUMOa.801. 



Prteariim, IIT, ITS, SO! ; dlatlocnlihad 



-^ — ^^ jf, In fiomulaw, 

.; In EneHih liw. Ml. 

>te law, li; mdisreal upplbiahUl^ oC 

DWi pnvata law, IB. 
- . - iptiu, prbKiHt nDtluici^ ftc life ud 
nlgn of JnsUidan, (I. 
roeollua, ■ Ian] Met, 69. 
MoonitM-, 11CS82; ra 

OUOflLttS. 



....^^ vailotuljr dMaUlgd, IOC, IM; 
modea of acquiring, IM ; pioporty t«k- 
•a from tn enemt mnt to tha atata. 
1«& ^^ 

Fotttlo law, li: Pnblla b« <rf Cbrna 
•'uri* dteUnctl^ Koman, and araa Br 
nmUno In Blianot«r, IS. 



SapUta, adallatabllsatlaD, HI. >U. 
HA eontnsti, ail;^d not all ban ip^ 
oUk namaa, BM; wen, moMlr. icmm 

A^ dhifdooa oC 16*-in. 

« dietnl j^irU. IBS; 

... .t. IM; m tmrncbOti, 

V incorjx^ralM, ISO ; rvt IWM- 
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iMo flMmeM 8T, 115; tm pri^aUi^ 
IM; fw p u bUea^t 15^* *w f u Mptfo t ad ^ 
106; rMM<ra«,lM; rtt aoiwlMtlM; 
rM «9M> 172. 

Am ^uoMdtoikM (of G«tiu>, IT. 

Beteript spedM of imuniwript, TL 

Retiponga prudMiMiMM, 68, 68. 
Re&UifOio in htUffnuA, 102. 
Bidienle, Bomu foaeeptniai^ te^ MS. 
Kipuarian FrankA, 28. 
Soman law, history oi; divided Into tliree 

periods, 00; prevailed In Western Ea- 

rope after the bartarian oon<mesta, 81 ; 

reyival in the stndy o^ at the Degtnidng 

of the twelfth cantuy, 84. 



Babtniana, a legal seet. 68. 

Sacrammivm^ ose oi, in proaeoatiaot ftxr 
oaon^, 80; in actkm to xeooyer land, 
80. 

Salian Franks, 28. 

Savlgny, proved the oontiniied use of the 
Co>rpu9 JurUin Italy, during the ndddle 
ages, 88. 

Baxons. vtd4 ** Aogim and Saxons.^ 

Bcaevola, Q. Mudus. 9 ; the first to treat 
law sdentiflcaUy, 02, 98. 

Bcbools (or sects; of kw in the reign of 
Angnstus, 62, 68 ; nature of diiferanees 
between, 68, 64. 

Senatus conguttwm Mac«doniawun^ 204 ; 
8c, OrphiUamun, 284; 80, TBrtuUUt- 
wum, 280, 811. 

SmUentias RecepUu (of Panhis), 70. 

.S^rotf, 106. 

aervUutet, 182-196; praedial, or person- 
al, 180; s^rvihu praecU&rum msM- 
oorunu, 186 ; servitut pratcl4orwm «r- 
hcmonmL, 186, 187: MtvUw in faeim^ 
do could Dot exist, 189, 190 ; personal 
190-196. 

Bigismund. the Burgundlan, published a 
collection of Boman law, 82. 

Slavery, 109 ; belonged to tne^iM gemHwm. 
109; origin of, 110. 

Blavea, had no legal personality, 11&; thebr 
agency in legal transactions, as mastery's 
instruments, 114: if appointed heirs, 
were nscesmiHi Mredet^ 271, 800, 818 ; 
firequently appointed heirs, wheo testa- 
tor doubted solyenov of his estate, 818. 

Social War, 117. 

SoeUtas ^rtnersUp), a wntntual con- 
tract 220, 280-282; soeietas tatorum 
bonorum, 281 ; aodetas aUtn^ut nsao- 
Uaiionit, 281; tocietaa leondna, 281: 
heir did not succeed to the position and 
duties of deceased partner, 26(B. 

Society— 7*<:?e *' iSi)o«a<." 

^tooii (partners), 280. 




ArfHtfa, 946; eoMfo 4iMEs6iM, Ml 
^Spaof^loaMo, 16T; dlfllBrent vIawb ob, •» 
tertained \sj the HaMniana and Fkoe» 
]|ani,167. 
S^tondtOnt empkyment o( tn stipulatloML 
210. 

>, apedea of obVgationa, 90T, 810 
three kinds 0% 106. 

>, 210; required parties to be Id 
IMtnenoe of each other, 812 ; migfat be 
reduced to writing; 216; not aDowed to 
support paeto M^ifoia, 286. 
JSMpiuaior 210 

mmiUarit, 290, 818. 
Snbatitatfen, Wtfe "^ aubMhMor 
BuooessifHi, universal, 966. 
^d hSTM^ 184; suooeeded to estate In 

ease of intestacy, 979. 
A(4itirit,107.119. 
So^duA, popU of Beaevola. 62. 
Bupecfidaiy, 197, 198. 
AipeOloiM, 197, 198. 



Testament (teetameiOumy, orMnaIfy a 
formal sale, 87; nature o£ 2&; enota 
in, how rectified, 2T8; testammtum ec^ 
UaU oomtHU, 298; Ustam&nium in 
proeinohi, 298; tsatcunentum per <u§ 
etlibram,299. 

Testators, more restricted under Soman 
than English law, 818. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogothj[>ubIiahed a cot 
leetlon of Boman law, 81. 

Theodoslan Code, 7, 8. 

Theophilus, professor of law, aided in nro- 
paring the "* InOttuHonet}' 17. 

Tribonian, hiw minister of Justinian, 6, 

Tutor y 180 ; distinguished firom onroter, 

Twelve Tables, Code ot^ 74; little more 
than a atatement of pMvioashr-eadstIng 
law, except in respecf i»^ti&MeIaw, 75; 
how ftr extant, 7o. 



U^^ian, the most prolific of Bomaii law* 
writers, 10; author of one-third of tlM 
Digest, 10: his works made a legal as- 
thortty in the fifth oentniy, 07. 

Uncertain pers<», appointoaent o£ aa heir 
not vahd, 807. 

TJnoonatitationality of statatea in 
can law, 102. 

Universal suooessioo, 966. 

Usuary, 190. 
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QMMftpton (tmteapioX Mi, 1T2: Mriod re- 
qnliM ibr, extended bj Jnsmniii, ITB. 

CJeofrttet (v$ij^Hittu$\191*196; ofmoMjf 
not reeognlmd, 19B> 

CTfnihietQaij, 191. 

r«iM, manias 1)7, 14L 

reiMi, qwdee at nnifriioti 181« U& 



rerbel eontneti, 9a»-«lA. 
Tf a, 188-185. 
JliMleflB, USl 
R«MMoa«A 17,84. 
HadietaiSA. 
7eeQBlaikir,«06^«06^ttL 



W>y , riglite o^ 188. 

Wmt fttftM In oflrtrin ouet, 9T< STIh 
fower cf pat0ifamiU<u to make awfll 
reeosntaed in Borne long heian the 
Twetye TM>leB, 897; ocigineUy made In 
comiMa euHata, 897; first pkbeian 
wffla, 898; written (nrvtorlan) wiUa, 94, 
aOO, 801; pabUe wilb, 808; in time ol 
Jnitinian, 808 ; wltnessea to, 808; in- 
ofllotoos Willi, 817; wiOa made in pro- 
otnatu. 896- 

WtaMiMt, to wOlB, 808. 

WiHlBf mstedato of the uoienti, 71, 171 
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TWEPmETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS* 



A History of Roman 

By Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. (Bonn), Pro- 
fessor in the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve University; Editor of Thucydides, Plautus, 
QuintusCurtius, etc.; Associate Editor, American 
Journal of Archaeology. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid. 

This is similar in method and treatment to its 
well-known companion volume, Fowler's ** History 
of Ancient Greek Literature,'' but is kept within a 
somewhat less compass. It contains a continuous 
account of the progress of Roman literature, with 
biographical sketches of the writers, from Livius 
Andronicus to Boethiu^. The numerous selections 
from the works of the Roman writers are given for 
the most part in English translations, because so 
many of those who may use the book read Latin with 
difficulty, or not at all, that selections in the original 
would be of little use. Moreover, excellent books of 
selections in Latin are easily accessible, such as 
Cruttwell and Banton's Specimens of Roman Litera- 
ture^ TyrreU's Anthology of Latin Poetry^ and Gude- 
man*s Latin Literature of the Empire. As compared 
with other short histories of Roman literature, this 
book is distinguished for its completeness and for 
the large number of selections from the works of the 
ancient authors. Several portraits of distinguished 
Romans also add an interesting feature to the work. 

b. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



LITERATURES OF THE WORLD* 

Edttcd hyEDmJND GOSSE, 
Hon. M.A. of TriDity College, Cambridge. 



Ancient Greek Literature. 

By Gilbert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

*' An illuminating: histofy of Greek literature, in which learning is enlivened 
and suppleoiented by literary skill, by a true sense of the * humanities.' The 
reader feels that this is no book of perfunctory erudition, but a latwr of love, 
performed by a scholar, to whom andent Greece and her literature are exceed- 
ingly real and vivid. His judgments and suggestions are fuU of a personal 
fresh sincerity ; he can discern the living men beneath their works, and give us 
his genuine imprmdon of tlaem.^*^LotuloM Daily Ckromide, 

** A fresh and stimulating and deUgfatful book, and shouM be put into the 
hands of all yq|ing scholars. It will make them understand, or help to make 
them understand, to a degree they have never yet understood, that the Greek 
writers over whom they have toileid at school are living literature after all." 

^Westmtnsier Gazette. 

" Mr. Murray's style is lucid and spirited, and, besides the fund of infor- 
mation, he imparts to his sub^ject such fresh and vivid interest that students 
will find in these pages a new impulse for more profound and exhaustive study 
of this greatest and most immortal of all the workl's literatures.'* 

--Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

*' The admirable perspective of the whole work is what one most admires. 
The reader unlearned in Greek history and literature sees at once the relation 
which a given author bore to his race and age, and the current trend of thought, 
as well as what we value him for to-day. . . . As an introduction to the study 
of some considerable portion of Greek literature in English translations it will 
be found of the very highest usefuhaess."— ^^j/om Herald. 

.'* Professor Murray has written an admirable book, clear in its arrange- 
ment, compact in its sutements, and it is one, we think, its least scholarly reader 
must feel an instructive and thoroughly trustworthy piece of English criti- 
cism.'*— Ar^c; Kvrifti/ai/tfii^ £jc/r^jj. 

" Professor Murray has contributed a volume whidi shows profound schol- 
arship, together with a keen literary appreciation. It is a book for scholars 
as well as for the general reader. The author is saturated with his subject, 
and has a rare imaginative sympathy with ancient Greece." 

^The Interior y Chicago. 

"Written in a style that is sometimes spasmodic, often brilliant, and 
ahfays iresh and suggestive."— Ar«» Yorh Sun. 
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Caesar's Commentaries. 

By John H. Westcott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Edition of seven books, $1.25. Edition 
of four books, $1.1 a 

In the introduction to this volume the editor presents 
the character of Csesar to the student not merely as the 
conqueror of Gaul and the author of the Commentaries, 
but as a real human being — one of the most powerful 
factors in the history of the world. Two editions have been 
issued : one containing the whole of the seven books ; the 
other the first four books only, omitting text and notes of 
Books V, VI, and VII, leaving the introduction and 
vocabulary the same. The vocabulary is brief and com- 
pact, without such scientific and philological matter as 
would be ^beyond the grasp of the average high-school 
pupil. The text is fully and appropriately illustrated, not- 
ably in regard to the account of Caesar's army, its organi- 
zation, tactics, military engineering, etc. The notes to 
Books I and II are unusually full and comprehensive, con- 
taining many grammar references; the notes to the last 
books are briefer, directed mainly to following the narrative 
and allowing more rapid reading of the text. A bibliog- 
raphy is given, suggesting the best books for the teacher's 
collateral reading or study. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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Appletons' Latin Dictionary. 

(Latin-English and English-Latin.) New 
and Revised edition, 1902. 

By J. R V. Marchant, M.A., Oxford, and 
Joseph F. Charles, B.A., City of London 
School 1 2 2d Thousand. 927 pages, i2mo. 
Cloth, $i.5a 

This is a lexicon of classical Latin. Hence, a 
large number of archaic and post-Augustan words 
are omitted. In the present edition nearly all the 
important articles have been entirely rewritten, 
chiefly to introduce a greater number of quotations 
illustrating construction and usage. The historical 
and geographical notices have been increased in 
number and lessened in size, and etymologies have 
been added. The considerable changes in type and 
classification will make the work more intelligible, 
and so more useful. 

It is a sufficient commendation to say that in 
the revision the invaluable dictionary of Professor 
Georges has been closely followed. As a guide to 
the Latin language this book is practically without an 
equal and the Latin student will find it indispensable. 
It is a book of the highest practical utility, excep- 
tionally clear and exact. 
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A History of the Middle Ages. 

By Dana Carleton Munro, Professor of 
European History, University of Wisconsin. 
1 2 mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 

In A History of the Middle Ages the author has 
succeeded in supplying a text-book for the use of high 
schools, colleges, and the general student, which is clear, 
comprehensive, directive of thought, and yet one which is 
not too long to be completed in the time usually allowed 
for the subject. 

Beginning at the earliest date advised by the Committee 
of Seven, the History of the Middle Ages covers the 
period from the organization of the Christian Church to the 
close of the thirteenth century. Each of the twenty chap- 
ters in the book is headed by a summary of the contents, 
which enables the student to keep a true perspective of 
events. 

The interest of the student is sustained through the 
most confused periods of the Middle Ages by the steady 
vision of the author and the skill with which he binds 
masses of detail into such unity that each period interprets 
both the one preceding and the one following it. Mere 
dates, and the details of wars and conflicts, are subordi- 
nated to the more important consideration of cause and 
result in national development. 

A History of the Middle Ages is planned to pre- 
pare the student for its companion volume, A History of 
Modern Europe, the two giving a unified, coherent, and 
well balanced presentation of all that it is most important 
the student should know of both periods. 
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A History of Modem Europe. 

By Merrick Whitcomb, Professor of Modem History. 
University of CincinnatL i2mo. Cloth, $i.io. 

Beginning where the History of the Middle Ages 
ends, at the close of the thirteenth century, the author of A His- 
tory OF Modern Europe traces the transition of feudalism 
into modern fomis of government and brings modem insight and 
research to bear upon his treatment of the growth of nations. 

The book reviews graphically the events of the more recent 
centuries of European history, and the political, social, and intel- 
lectual evolution in which events become incidents. 

The great stress laid upon the contemporary period strikes 
a new note in harmony with the changed attitude which the 
American schools of history have taken toward the past. This 
differentiates Professor Whitcomb's HISTORY of Modern 
Europe from its predecessors and focuses the attention of the 
student upon the underiying principles of growth which have led 
to present-day conditions. 

Greater emphasis than is usual in modem histories of equal 
length is laid upon the essential features of English History in 
order that the book may meet the needs of those who choose, or 
who are obliged, to omit the year devoted to English History 
recommended by the Committee of Seven. 

With the references included in this History of Modern 
Europe, and the manuals published in connection with the 
Twentieth Century Series of Text Books, the subject 
may easily be amplified to suit each teacher's individual preference. 

A History of Modern Europe is unique and timely 
in the careful and scholarly attention given the organic growth and 
development of the colonial idea. With the rapidly increasing 
duties of the United States toward colonial dependencies a text- 
book emphasizing these points has become a necessity. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
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A History of the British Nation. 

By George M. Wrong, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Toronto. i2mo. Cloth, $1.30. 

Next to the history of his own country the pupil in the 
American school is interested in that of England, and also of 
Scotland and Ireland, for there the beginnings of American 
pohtical, social, and intellectual life must be studied. 

The aim of this book is, first of all, to explain clearly the 
growth of the political institutions of England. What is 
most remarkable in English history is the steady, resistless 
development from the rule, in the earlier periods, of the 
King, assisted by a few nobles, to the supremacy in the 
present day of the House of Commons, representing the 
masses of the nation. The Kings, however, were real rulers 
in the earlier centuries, and it is fitting that special attention 
should be given to such strong characters as Henry II, 
Edward I, Henry VIII, and the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. 
In the last two centuries it is ministers like Walpoie, the two 
Pitts, Peel, and Gladstone who figure most conspicuous. y. 

The author has aimed to be not only instructive but in- 
teresting, and he has succeeded in packing into an attractive 
and not very large volume the really salient things in Eng- 
lish history. 

\ manual of suggestions for teachers is furnished with the 
volume, and a carefully selected list of references for further 
courses of reading will also be provided. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



REVISED NEW EDITION* 



The Presidents of the United States. 

By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, Robert C. Winthrop, Daniel G. 
GiLMAN, William Walter Phelps, George Tickhor Curtis, George 
Bancroft, John Hay and others. Edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. New and revised edition with complete life of William McKinlcy 
and sketch of Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated with steel engravings and 
photogravures. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. Half Morocco, or Half Calf, $6.00. 



This book has been the standard authority for many years and 
justly so. Its list of contributors lifts it far above the commonplace, 
and infinitely removes it from the possibility of political coloring or 
sectionalism. The article on President McKinley gives a brief and 
accurate resume of the Spanish war while the book as a whole is a 
composite review of the constitutional history of the United States 
with the White House as the keynote. 



*' A book well worth owning, for reading and for reference." — The Ontiook. 

" Such a work as this can not fail to appeal to the pride of patriotic Americans.'* 
— Chicago Dial. 

• ** A monumental volume, which no American who cares for the memory of the 
public men of his country can afford to be without." — New Yvrk Mail and Express, 

*' A valuable addition to both our biographical and historical literature, and 
meets a want long recognized." — Boston Advertiser. 

*' A book which every one should read over and over again. . . . We have care- 
fully run through it, and laid it down with the feeling that some such book ought to 
find its way into every household." — New York Herald. 

*^ General Wilson has performed a public service in presenting this volume to the 
public in so attractive a shape. It is full of incentive to ambitious youth ; it abounds 
m encouragement to every patriotic heart." — Charleston News and Courier. 

"It is precisely the book which ought to have a very wide sale in this country — 
a book wnich one needs^ to own rather than to read and lay aside. No common- 
school library or collection of books for young readers should be without it." — 
The Churchman, 

** These names are in themselves sufficient to guarantee adequacy of treatment 
and interest in the presentation, and it is safe to say that such succinct biographies 
of the complete portrait eallery of our Presidents, written with such unquestioned 
ability, have never before oeen published." — Hartjord Courant 

**^ust the sort of book that the American who wishes to fix in his mind the 
varying phases of his country's history as it is woven on the warp of the adminis- 
trations will find most useful. Everything is presented in a clear-cut way, and no 
pleasanter excursions into history can be found than a study of ' The Presidents of 
the United States.' ''—Philadelphia Press. 
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In this series the purpose is to show what have been the great devel- 
oping forces in the making of the United States as we now know them. 
Not only will territorial subjects be dealt with, but political, racial, and 
industrial It is an important series, and the reception already accorded 
to it gives promise of leal distinction for the entire set. 



Each Volume is an Illustrated z2mo. 
NOW READY. 

The History of the Louisiana Purchase. 

By James K. Hosmer, Fh.D., LL.D. I1.25 net ; postage, X2 cents 
additional. 

Ohio and Her Western Reserve. 

By Alfred Mathews. $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional 

.The History of Puerto Rico. 

By R. A. Van Middeldyk. With an Introduction, etc., by Prof. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 

Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory. 

By Oscar Phelps Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 

Rocky Mountain Exploration. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 



BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY* 
The Conquest of the Southwest. 

The History of the Mexican Wars. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

'* In style the narrative is clear, simple, and graphic. The maps, 
plans, and illustrations provided add much to the interest ^nd value of 
the volume. 'Moderate— ^in spite of certain striking and even accusatory 
assertions — reasonable, thoughtful, absorbing, the book should become 
a classic of its kind." — Chicago Herald. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



GREAT COMMANDERS. 

Edhed t>7 General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

This series forms one of the most notable collections of books that has 
been published for many years. The success it has met with since the first 
volume was' issued, and the widespread attention it has attracted, indicate 
that it has satisfactorily fulfilled its purpose, viz., to provide in a popular 
form and moderate compass the records of the lives of men who have been 
conspicuously eminent in the gjeat conflicts that established American in- 
dependence and maintained our national integrity and unity. Each biog- 
raphy has been written by an author especially well qualifi^ for the task, 
and the result is not only a series of fascinating stories of the lives and deeds 
of great men, but a rich mine of valuable information for the student of 
American history and biography. 

Eacht tltno, cIoth» gilt topf $(«50 net 

PoBtagc, n cente additiofiaL 
NOW READY. 
Admiral Farrasfut - - - - By Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N^ 
General Taylor ----- By General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. 

General Jackson By James Parton. 

General Greene - - r - - - By General Francis V. Greene. 
General J» E» Johnston - - By Robert M. Hughes, of Virginia. 

General Thomas By Henry Coppee, LL. D. 

General Scott By General Marcus J. Wright. 

General Washington - - - By General Bradley T. Johnson. 

General Lee By General Fitzhugh Lee. 

General Hancock By General Francis A. Walker. 

General Sheridan By General Henry E. Davies. 

General Grant By General James Grant Wilson. 

General Sherman By General Manning F. Force. 

Commodore Paul Jones * - - - - By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

General Meade By Isaac R. Pennyp acker. 

General Mcdellan By General Peter S. Michie. 

General Forrest By Captain J. Harvev Mathes. 

Admiral Porter - By James R. Soley, late Assistant Sccretaiy 
U.S. Navy, 
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act «8 Witness. The juristB felt that th« was unbe- 
coming ; they advised the heir with those mider his 
power not to exercise this right ; bat they had to ac- 
knowledge that it was a right which nothing in the 
law restrained them from exercising. But Justinian, 
who completely discarded the old form of mancipation, 
Bwept away also this remaining effect of it : he made 
it the role that neither the heir himself nor any one 
sabject to his power shoold be witness to the wilL 

Another consequence flowing from the old manci- 
pation process was the inability of a deaf man or a 
dumb man to make his will. The testator in this 
process must hear the words of the famSiae emptor^ 
and he must pronounce certain words of his own. The 
deaf man could not do the first, the dumb man could 
not do the last : they were held, therefore, to be physi- 
cally disqualified for making a wilL The disability 
did not fall upon those who were simply hard of hear- 
ing or stammeriug in speech, but only upon those who 
were wholly without the power of hearing or speak- 
ing. Such persons might have all the physical capa- 
city required for executing a written will; but for 
centuries they were not allowed to execute one. Jus- 
tinian at length relieved them firom this inequitable 
rule : it was only required that they should have the 
ability to understand what they were doing, the ability 
to make an intelligent disposal of their property. To 
those who were deaf-mutes by birth this condition was 
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iraDting ; the means had not yet been fonnd for letting 
in light npon their darkened minds: they were still 
excluded by necessity from the privilege of which we 
are speaking. 

Other incapacities call for a brief mention. Only 
the Boman dtixen conld execute a valid testament. 
The peregrinu9 (or foreigner) conld neither make a 
wiU appointing an heir to his own estate, nor could 
he be appointed by will heir to the estate of another : 
he could not receive even the smallest legacy. This 
was one of the most serious disadvantages of his alien 
condition. A slave might be appointed heir, but if be 
remained a slave he could not accept the inheritance 
without his master's consent, and he acquired it then 
not for himself but for his master. A man might ap- 
point his own slave as heir, but, to make the appoint- 
ment effectual, it must be accompanied by a direction 
that the slave should become free on the master's 
death : Justinian ordered that such a direction, be- 
stowing freedom, should always be understood when 
a slave was appointed heir by his own master. The 
slave thus appointed was a necessary heir, having no 
power to refuse the inheritance. 

We have now to speak of those who could not be 
appointed heirs. 

How firmly the Romans held their conception of 
an heir as the definite personal representative of his 
predecessor, we have already seen. It is not surprising 
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that they should have found Bomething incongmooa 
and unnatural in the idea of a man making a corporar 
tion hie heir. Kot only did the corporation seem to 
them something essentiallj different from the individ- 
nal, and thus ill-fitted to represent him ; but the cor- 
poration is composed of ever-shifting elements, so that 
the testator in appointing it could not have that defi- 
nite intention as to the persons who should succeed 
him, which the Bomans looked upon as indispensable. 
For a long time, corporations were held to be inca- 
pable of taking property by inheritance, or even by 
legacy. But, in the period of the empire, exceptions 
began to be allowed. The manumitted slave of a 
municipal body, a city corporation, might be appointed 
heir, and thus a right of succession acquired for the 
municipality itself. In regard to certain divinities, as 
Tarpeian Jupiter, Apollo of Didymi, Minerva of Ilium, 
Diana of Ephesus, etc., it was permitted to institute 
tliem as heirs, the inheritance of course going to their 
temples. This latter practice, however, seems not to 
have been carried to any great extent : from the griev- 
ous burden of the dead hand, of vast tracts held in mort- 
main, heathen Kome was always exempt. Under the 
Christian emperors and in the Justinian system, church- 
es, monasteries, pious foundations of every kind, as well 
as municipal bodies, received the right of inheritance. 
Other corporations, if they wished to have it, must ob« 
tain it by special concession of the government. 
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The Somans never required that the testator should 
be actually acquainted with the person whom he made 
bis successor ; but it seemed to them that he ought to 
have a definite conception as to that person, to know 
who it was that he was bringing into this intimate and 
confidential relation. Hence the appointment of an 
uncertain person was looked upon as invalid : such an 
appointment as ^' Let him be my heir who shall come 
first to my fimeral/' or ^^ him who shall give his daugh- 
ter in marriage to my son," or ^^ those who after my 
death shall first be made consuls." Even a legacy 
couched in such terms was invalid. Ghaius, however, 
tells us that in his time an appointment of this kind 
was allowed, if the designation was of a more precise 
and restricted character, thus : ^' Of my cognates now 
living, if any one shall marry my daughter, let him 
be my heir." The tendency shown in this more lib- 
eral interpretation appears to have gained ground ; for 
Justinian set aside the rule itself. An inheritance or 
l^acy could now be left to an uncertain person ; it 
was only necessary that the uncertainty which existed 
when the will was made should be converted afterward 
into a certainty, that a person should be foand to whom 
and to whom alone would apply the indefinite descrip- 
tion of the will. 

Among uncertain persons — those of whom the tes- 
tator could have no definite conception — ^were the post* 
humous (Latin pastumi), in the more general sense of 
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that word, the Benfie in which it would iDcIade all per- 
Bons yet unborn when the will was execnted. PersonB 
who were both conceived and born after the testator's 
death were exdnded from inheritance by another mle, 
already alluded to, which required that the heir ehould 
be in the world, should have existed, at the same time 
with the testator. But persons bom or conceived dnr- 
ing the testator's life, but subsequently to the making 
of his will, were excluded by the principle of which 
we now speak, as being at the time of the testament 
uncertain persons. Thus, the testator could not say, 
^^ If my brother Seius shall have a son bom before my 
death or within ten months after it, let that son be my 
heir." The son of Seius, if any should be bora, would 
not be allowed to inherit; for the will was invalid 
from the first, and no subsequent event could give it 
validity. An exception, however, was made in favor of 
children (the po9tfwmi sui) who might be bom to the 
testator himself. When the will said, ^^ K any chil 
dren shaU be bon. of my wife SemprJnia while I am 
living or within ten months after my death, let them 
be heirs," this was a perfectly valid appointment. In 
fact, such a clause, as we shall see presently, might be 
essential to maintain the force of the will. And as 
regards the posbwrni alienij Justinian, who, as we just 
saw, allowed the institution of other uncertain persons, 
set aside the rule which forbade their institution. 
The Yoconian law, passed during the later repal> 
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lie, 169 B. a, imposed a restriction on the institution of 
women. It applied only to lai^ estates. A. person 
whom the census placed in the first class, as having a 
rated property of at least one hundred thousand aasee 
(i. e., one thousand dollars, which in purchasing power 
was worth as much as ten thousand now), such a per- 
son was forbidden to appoint a woman as heir. This 
is the law to which, in Cicero's treatise on ^^ Old Age,** 
the elder Oato represents himself as having given a 
strenuous support. ^^ When at the age of sixty-five 
years," he says, ^^with loud voice and good lungs I 
urged the passage of the Yoconian law.*' The alleged 
design of the statute is said to have been to restrain 
the growing luxury and extravagance of women, by 
withholding firom them the means of being luxurious 
and extravagant on a large scale. It can hardly be 
supposed, however, that this was the principal reason 
for the measure. A stronger reason must have been 
the desire of the wealthy class to keep large estates in 
the families, the agnate families, to which they be- 
longed ; if such an estate became the inheritance of a 
woman, it was apt to pass by her marriage into an- 
other family. It would seem that under this law, while 
a woman could not be heir to a lai^ estate, she might 
still receive a portion of it by legacy, though not to 
the extent of more than half the estate. The Yooo 
nian law had no place in the system of Justinian. 
The incapacity for inheritance, which during sev* 
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eral centories attached to unmarried and childlesB per 
sons, was of a different character. Sach persons could 
always inherit from the will of a near relative, of one 
who stood within the sixth degree of cognation, as 
near (that is) as second consin. The disability which 
they were under related only to the wills of strangers, 
of those not connected with them by blood, or not so 
nearly as the sixth d^ree. £ven in such a will, the 
unmarried or childless person could be appointed heir, 
and the appointment was not invalid. But if the per- 
son so appointed was not married at the death of the 
testator, or within a hundred days after it, he could 
not take any part of the inheritance. K at the death 
of the testator he was married but childless, he could 
take only half of the inheritance. The laws which es- 
tablished these disabilities, the Lex Julia in reference 
to the unmarried, and the Lex Papia Poppaea in refer- 
ence to the married but childless, were enacted in the 
reign of Augustus, and were among the most impor- 
tant in that series of imperial laws, to which I referred 
in the last lecture, as designed to promote the increase 
of population. It must be observed, however, that 
the laws of which we here speak did not apply to a 
man under twenty-five years of age, or a woman under 
twenty : persons younger than this might be married, 
but it could not fairly be expected or required that 
they should be. Nor did they apply, as originally 
enacted, to a man over sixty years of age or a woman 
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>yer fifty. But a Senatas consultum in the reign of 
TiberinB ordained that those who remained unmarried 
to this age must be treated as celibates ever after : no 
subsequent repentance or amendment could save them 
from the penalty of their prolonged celibacy. This 
extreme rigor was again relaxed by a Senatus consul- 
tum of later date : the man of sixty years or upward 
might escape the disability, if he married a wife who 
was under fifty. A corresponding privilege for the 
woman of fifty years or upward who married a younger 
man, the law was not gallant enough to allow. An- 
other distinction between the sexes, and one which 
bore yet harder upon women, was made by the origi- 
nal law. To escape the yoke of the Lex Papia Pop- 
paea, and enjoy fuU right of inheritance, it was only 
necessary for the married man that he should have one 
child, and even this might be one whom he had adopt- 
ed. For the married woman it was necessary that she 
should have borne children three times (or, in case of 
a freed woman, four times), the same condition which 
was required by the Senatus consultum TertuUianum 
in order that a mother might inherit from her child. 
The status which we are describing applied to legacies 
as well as inheritances ; and all estates or parts of es- 
tates which the appointed heirs or legateeis were by 
these statutes prevented from taking, went to the JU- 
W8 or treasury of the empire, to which they must have 
been the source of a not inconsiderable revenue. But 
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the ascendency of Ohristianity was fatal to these laws. 
A legislatioD which held oat prizes to marriage and 
childbearing was repugnant to the spirit of a religion 
which faTored monasticism and attached the idea of 
peculiar sanctity to a virgin life. The century which 
saw the accession of Oonstantine saw the whole system 
of the Julian and Papian laws swept away. 

To a testator making his will it must always seem 
doubtful whether the person whom he most desired for 
his heir would actually receive the inheritance. If 
there was nothing else to throw doubt on the event, 
the uncertainty of life must do so, the possibility that 
the appointed heir might die before the opening of the 
will. Hence it was very common to name substitute 
heirs, who should take the place of the one first named, 
in case he failed for any reason to take the inheritance. 
There might even be a succession of these substitutes, 
one after another, to any extent. Thus, ^^ Let Aulns 
be my heir ; if Aulus shall not be heir, let Maevius be 
heir ; if Maevius also shall not be Jbeir, let Seius be 
heir," etc. Here, too, the testator might, if he chose, 
put two or more persons in any rank as joint-heirs. 
Thus, '^ Let Aulus and Decimus be my heirs ; if they 
shall not be heirs, let Maevius, Publius, and Sempro- 
nius, be heirs ; if they also shall not be heirs, let Seius 
be heir," etc Here the estate would pass first to Au- 
lus and Decimus ; if either fisuled, the other would re- 
ceive the whole ; if both &iled, the estate would go to 
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Bfaevius, Pablius, and Semproninsy eaoh receiving a 
third ; if one failed, the other two would receive each 
a half; if two failed, the remaining one woald take 
the whole ; only when all three failed, wqald the ea- 
tate go to Seins. If the testator doubted the aolvencj 
of his estate, and apprehended that no one would be 
willing to accept it, it was common for him to close 
the series of substitutes with a slave of his own, who 
along with the inheritance would receive his own free- 
dom. The person so appointed had no power to re- 
ftise : he was a necessary heir. If the estate had to 
be sold for the satisfiustion of the creditors, the in&my 
would &11 on him and not on the memory of the testa- 
tor ; but for this the advantage of being a freeman 
was an abundant compensation. To this custom we 
referred in the last lecture. 

The substitution thus far described was called vul- 
gar (i. e., ordinary) substitution, in order to distinguish 
it from another and less fr^uent kind of substitution 
by will, the so-called pupillary substitution. If a fa 
ther when he died left a child in tender years, the 
child would be for some time a jnipiUua (or ward), 
unable to make a will, to appoint an heir, for himself 
The lather, therefore, was allowed in his will to appoint 
an heir for his child, in case the latter should die in this 
condition of pupillage. In this case the father made 
a will, not for himself only, but for the child that sur- 

nved him, naming a successor for the child, if he 
21 
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ehould die in the condition of jny^illua (or ward). If 
the child lived on to the age of puberty, when he could 
make a will for himedf, the appointment made by the 
&ther, the pupillary eubstitution, loBt its effect. 

TlDdar the primitive Bj.tem of the Boman law, aa 
set forth in the Twelve Tables, a testator had full 
power to disinherit his own children, one or all ; and 
he could do so, without saying any thing about them, 
hy merely naming some one else as heir. We most 
not infer from this that testators in those times were 
wont to set aside their children often, or for slight 
causes. The proper inference would be precisely the 
opposite. It was because the power was rarely exer- 
cised, or at least rarely abased, that it seemed unneces- 
sary to restrict it by law. At length, however, the 
feeling arose, and before the fall of the republic it had 
found legal expression, that a testator must at least 
mention his children ; that if he wished to disinherit 
them, he must say so in his will. The presumption 
always was, that he meant them to have part in the 
inheritance, and this presumption was only to be over- 
come by his own statement to the contrary, made with 
due formality in the will itself. The principle may be 
put in this shape : any descendant of the testator, who 
could inherit from him if he died intestate, must have 
part in his inheritance or be expressly exduded by the 
will. Let us see now how a testator in the time of 
Justinian must draw his will, in order to avoid objec* 
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tion on this Bcore. In the first place, he must refer hj 
Dame or by clear personal description to each of his 
sons and daughters already bom; if not, his will 
wonld be void from the beginning. Thus, ^^ Let An- 
las be my heir : let my sons Maevins, 8eius, Gaius, 
and my daughters Oomelia and Sempronia, be with- 
out inheritance." But perhaps he has grandchildren 
by a deceased child ; these, if he died intestate, would 
be entitled to share in the succession : they must be 
noticed, therefore, or the will would be void: thus, 
'^Let Sextus and Publia, children of my deceased 
daughter Julia, be without inheritance." But even 
yet the will is not perfectly guarded. Children may 
be bom to the testator after the wiU is made, children 
who would succeed to him if he died intestate, who 
will therefore break the will unless they are noticed 
in it. Of course, he cannot refer by name to children 
yet unborn ; but he must come as near it as he can. 
He must say, ^^ If any children shall be bom to me 
before my death, or within ten months after it, let 
them be without inheritance." But there is still an- 
other possibility to be guarded against. If any of his 
children, present or future, should die before the fa- 
ther, their children, should they leave any, would have 
a right to succeed him, if intestate. Hence these also 
will break the will unless noticed in it To secure 
himself from this danger, he must add, ^^ If any child 
ot mine shall die before me, let the children of that 
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(shild be without inheritance." In all these cases, the 
testator might appoint as heirs the persons whom we 
hare represented him as disinheriting ; but one or the 
other he must do, appoint them, or disinherit them ic 
this explicit waj : otherwise the will was without ef * 
feet. We have supposed a testator drawing his will in 
the time of Justinian and in conformity with the rules 
of the Corpus Juris. Before Justinian the practice 
was somewhat different, and somewhat more complex, 
but we need not enter into particulars on this head. 
A distinction was made between sons on the one hand, 
and daughters and grandchildren (children of a de- 
ceased child) on the other. Sons must be treated in 
the manner just described, appointed heirs or expressly 
disinherited : if not, the will was void. In regard to 
daughters already bom, and children of a child already 
deceased, it was enough to include them in a general 
disinherison; thus, ^^Let Aulas be my heir: let all 
others be without inheritance." Even if he failed to 
disinherit them in this general way {mier oeteros^ ad 
the Itomans called it), the will was not void : the ap- 
pointed heir took the inheritance, but the daughters 
and grandchildren were allowed to come in and claim 
for themselves a share of the estate. The praotorian 
law indeed made it necessary that grandsons should 
be treated like sons ; but it was only by the legislation 
3f Justinian that female descendants, daughters and 
granddaughters, were put on the same footing. 
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The requirement wbieb we have been describing 
imposed no real reetrietion on the power of the testa- 
tor: it allowed him to do as he wished, demanding 
only that he should state his wishes in an unequivocal 
manner. But the Boman law went further than this. 
It recognized in certain persons a natural right to 
share in the inheritance, and enabled them to attack 
and overthrow a will in which that right was disre- 
garded. At what time this principle was first admitted 
is not known ; but it was before the fall of the repub- 
lic. If a son thought himself unjustly treated by his 
father's will, he could bring a formal complaint against 
it, as inofficious, that is, inconsistent with the officium^ 
the natural affection and duty, of a parent toward his 
child. The theory was, that the maker of a really in- 
officious will had not the perfect soundness of mind 
required for testation. The complainant must show 
to the satisfaction of the judge that he had given the 
testator no sufficient ground for his conduct. If the 
complaint was sustained, the will was set aside, and 
the estate divided as that of an intestate person. How 
much the testator must give to an unoffending child, 
in order to be secure from the charge of inofficiousness, 
was at first left to the decision of the judge. But 
gradually the opinion became established, that it was 
sufficient to give him by will a fourth part of what he 
would obtain by intestate inheritance. Justinian sane 
tioned this principle, and permitted the complainant 
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to sue directly for the fourth part of his intestate share. 
He also required that a parent who disinherited hie 
ehild should give his reason in the will, and that this 
reasou should be one of fourteen which he himself 
enumerates. A parent also who had been passed oyer 
in the will of his child could attack the will as inoffi- 
cious ; and here again Justinian required that the child 
in his wiU should give a reason, one of eight which he 
himself enumerates, for passing over the parent. The 
complaint could also be made by brothers and sisters, 
but only where persons notoriously infamous were pre- 
ferred to them as heirs. It could not be made by any 
one who had acknowledged the validity of the will by 
accepting any thing under it ; nor could it be made by 
any one who had another remedy within his reach. 
Attacking, as it did, the character of the testator, it 
was only to be used as a last resort, where all other 
means of redress were wanting. It will be perceived 
that in most cases where a man had children, and in 
some cases where he had not, this institute withdrew a 
quarter of his property from his disposal by will, leav- 
ing him the absolute control of only three-quarters. 
Interference of this kind with the full right of testators 
IS repugnant to the spirit of the English law ; while 
on the other hand, the French law has gone further in 
this direction than the Boman. The Code fTapol^on 
leaves the testator, if he has one child, only half his 
property to dispose of as he pleases ; if he has two 
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children^ only a third ; and if he has three or more, 
only a quarter. 

It only remains now to say something as to that 
part of the estate to which the testator gives an excep- 
tional direction, withdrawing it from the dominion of 
the heir to bestow it upon others. I refer to the lega- 
cies. The Eoman law makes a very broad distinction 
between the heir on the one hand (eyen when he is 
joint-heir with several others) and the legatee or re- 
ceiver of a legacy) on the other ; thoagh this distinc- 
tion is not so strongly marked in the later law as in 
the earlier. The heir represents the person of the de- 
ceased in all his property rights and obligations : the 
legatee has no such character : he is merely the receiv- 
er of a certain piece of property left by the deceased. 
The legacy was always a benefit to the legatee, a pure 
addition to his resources ; the inheritance might be a ' 
heavy burden, a serious loss or fatal injury, to the heir. 
The heir might have to pay out all he received, or 
more than all, to the creditors of the estate and to the 
legatees : the legatee was not required to pay any thing 
either to creditors or to other legatees. The l^atees 
were dependent on the testamentary heir : if he could 
not or would not take the inheritance, the will failed 
as a whole, and the legacies were extinguished: no 
obligation to pay them or to suffer their payment 
could be laid on the intestate heir. Legacies could be 
made with effect only to persons who were caj^able of 
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receiving hj inheritance. In the arrangement of the 
will, they mnst follow the appointment of an heir, and 
must be oonched in certain fixed forma of expression. 
ThoBy 1. ^^ To Poblins I give and bequeath mj slave 
Stiohns ; " or, ^^ Let Pnblins have (let Pablios take) mj 
slave Stichns.'' By this form, Pablios gained an im- 
mediate right of ownership in the thing beqneathed. 
Or, 2. ^^ Let my heir be condemned to give (or, let him 
give, I order him to give) Pnblias my slave Stichus/^ 
By this fonn the heir was laid nnder obligation to Pub- 
lias^ to ^ve him the thing bequeathed with good title, 
and, if he refused, was liable in twice its value. Or, 
3. ^' Let my heir be condemned to suffer Publius to 
take my slave Stichus." By this form the heir was not 
obliged to give the thing, but only not to hinder Pub- 
lias from taking it. Or, 4. ^^ Let Anlus, Maevius, and 
Pablia8,be heirs: let Publius in preterenoe take (Latin 
praeoipitd) my slave Stichas.'' The peculiarity of this 
case lay in the fact that Publius, the legatee, was one 
of the joint-heirs, so that the burden of the legacy f eU 
upon the other two, and not on all alike. These forms 
were four in number, and were distinguished by other 
differences in practical effect ; bat it is not worth while 
to enter into the details. My principal object in de- 
scribing the forms themselves was to give some idea of 
the technical and subtle way in which the legacies were 
treated, a circumstance which led, as we shall presently 
lee, to the introduction of a freer system of bequest. 
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It ie obviotiB that the legacies ordered in the will 
might be so numeFouB or so large as to exhaust the re- 
Bources of the estate, and leave little or nothing for 
the heir. In such cases it was natural that the heir 
should refuse what was for him a worthless inheritance. 
The testament then was of no effect ; the estate went 
to the intestate heir, and the l^atees received nothing 
at all. It was the interest of the legatees, therefore, 
not less than of the testamentary heir, that the estate 
should not be all given away in legacies. Yarious at- 
tempts were made to regulate the matter by law, and ^ 
a Yoconian law, enacted for this purpose, was of little 
avail. A Furian law, of uncertain date, ordained that 
no person should receive by legacy more than one 
thousand asses: if any one took more than this, he 
should restore fourfold. But near kindred of the tes- 
tator were exempt from the limitation, all those in the 
first six degrees, t(^ether with children of a second 
cousin, who were in the seventh. The restriction im 
posed by this statute was relaxed by the Yoconian law, 
passed in 169 b. 0., at least for testators whose rated 
property was more than one hundred thousand asses. 
In this no definite sum was prescribed as a maximum ; 
but it was ordained that no legatee should receive 
more than the heir himself. Neither of these statutes 
was fully suited tc the necessities of the case. A large 
number of small legacies might, under the first, leave 
nothing for the heir ; while, under the second, it might 
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make hid part so small as to seem valueless in his eyes. 
3at a Falcidian law, passed in the year 40 b. o., put 
an end to the whole difficulty. This law secured to 
the heir a quarter of the net value of the estate ; the 
legatees could obtain only three-quarters : if the lega- 
cies named in the will amounted to more than this, 
they were diminished by proportional reductions. If, 
for instance, ten-twelfths were given by the will, there 
was deducted from each legacy a tenth part of itseli^ 
making the amoxmt nine-twelfths, and leaving three- 
twelfths, or one-quarter, for the heir. Few measures 
have accomplished their purpose more satisfactorily 
than the Falcidian law, which remained in force 
through the history of the empire, and holds an im- 
portant place in the system of Justinian. 

We find in the Digest mention of a will which be- 
gan with these words : '' This testament of mine I have 
written without help from any one skilled in the law, 
following the guidance of my own reason rather than 
an elaborate and painful observance of forms, and if I 
have put any thing in a shape not altogether skilful or 
rulable, the intent of a man sound in mind ought to 
oe accepted in place of strict legal correctness." There 
can be no doubt that in these words is expressed the 
feeling of many testators. While the practice of mak- 
ing wills was more general among the Bomans than 
with us, it was probably less common among them to 
seek the aid of lawyers ii) doing so. Testators left thus 
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to themselves woald look with dread ou legal techni 
ealities: especially would the system of legacies ap- 
pear to them a kind of trap, abounding, as it did, in 
subtleties, of which they could neither understand the 
nature nor foresee the effect. Often, too, they would 
wish to make provision for persons who were pre- 
cluded by rules of law from receiying either an inheri- 
tance or a l^acy. Under such circumstances they 
were led to throw themselves on the good feeling of 
the appointed heir, for making any gifts which they 
might desire to have made out of the inheritance. 
Before the time of Oicero it had becotae a common 
practice to use words of this kind : ^^ I commit it to the 
faith of my heir to give Publius from my estate one 
thousand assea^^ or " my slave Stichus," or " Maevius 
as debtor" (i. e., the obligation in which Maevius was 
bound to the testator). Such a recommendation was 
called 9bjidei oommis^um (something committed to the 
faith of the heir). Originally it was a mere recom- 
mendation, carrying only a moral force, the heir being 
under no legal necessity to comply with it. But the 
Emperor Augustus was induced in repeated instances 
to interpose his authority, or rather to order the con- 
suls to interpose theirs, for enforcing these fidei comr 
mdssa/ and it was not long before this enforcement 
came to be a uniform practice. A new prstor spe- 
cially appointed for the purpose, a progtor fidd oamr 
misaarma^ was charged with this duty. The fidei 
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oommiBBiun wm freed from all the restrictions which 
bound up the legacy. If made in a will, it did not 
need to foUow the appointment of the heir, but might 
stand at the beginning. It conld also be made outside 
of the will, in a separate writing, or in an oral form, 
of course with proper attestation. It could be made 
where there was no wiU, the obligaticm being then im- 
posed on the intestate heir, whoever he might be. It 
could be made to any persons, and in any amount 
which did not conflict with the claims of creditors 
upon the estate. It might include the entire estate, 
the heir being directed to turn it over as a whole to 
the person named in the fidei commissum. The latter 
then took upon himself the duties and liabilities which 
4>roperly belonged to the heir. In time, however, it 
was found necessary to impose some restrictions on 
the fidei commissum. Thus, by several successive 
laws, it was confined to nearly the same persons who 
could receive a legacy. The principle of the Falcidian 
fourth was also applied to it : the heir could always 
demand a quarter of the net value of the estate, the 
fidei commissa with the legacies being reduced, if ne- 
cessary, so as not to exceed three-quarters. At the 
same time the legacies began to be treated with 
greater . fr*eedom, being gradually assimilated to the 
fidei commissa. As we find them in the Corpus Juris, 
there is little dijSerence between them. That both are 
found there, was the result of conditions which had 
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ceased to exist. The legata and fidei eommism of the 
Justinian books are essentially the same thing, a free 
system of bequests, released from nearly all the teoh* 
nicalities and restrictions of the earlier legacies. 
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Doe,W, 

DupondU (two-pan«y man), 18. 



X 

Early Boman kw, vary atanpk, and wiqp 
78; yenr ftmnal, 79, 88. 

Ecckalaalaeal kw in Boman prortnaeik 
oonqnered by Garman tribea, M. 

JRf<dta,7. 

Edictof pmtor,94. 

Ed4etum T%eoaortei,91. 

Emandpated children, ceaaed to ba m 
natea, 879; aOawed, by tha pr»tOK% w 
taiherit alonff with a» ettt Aarvdaa, M} 
not caUed hdra, bat bonorum 
aoTM, 888. 

Enw%oipaMo^ 187. 

AnfiAyiaiMia, 199. 

Mknphptevta^m, 

EInpki fi e uU e ar lme , 181. 
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VmpUo ffmuUtio, 9S6-928. 

Gnnaiidf inflneooe of Soman law In, 4C^-A8; 
tnrough eoolesiaBtloal ooorta, 46 ; urongh 
ooart of chancery, 46 ; tbronffh deyck^ 
ment of oommcraal law, 4T, 48. 

Errors in teatamentBi rectlneatton oC ST8. 

Estate, defined, 264. 

£te>«r# Qm 4r i Um% 91. U7, ITS. 



7 

Falddian law, 898. 

Familia, 106, lOT. 

FamiUae rnnptor, 8T; hair mpeara tn this 
character In the tettammmtm pwr oes 
6< ^idrom, 299. 

Feudal system, 168. 

Fictiona, adopted by prastora, 96; In Eng- 
lish law, 96. 

Fid^ commitaumy 828-825 ; substantially 
the same as UatUtu In time of Justinian, 
825. 

/^iicta, 208, 204. 

FiUugfaimUiM, 107, 119. 

Fi9eu9y succeeded sometimes to estates, 
when the disposition of fhem was In- 
valid, 811. 

Fleta, work on EngUah law, 48. 

Florentine digest, 88. 

Flvanen, 187. 

Formalitiea, early legal, not wboQy uae- 
leas, 89. 

Form%U<i, 60, 79. 

Franks, divided Into two «">«**«»% 88. 

Frederick Barbarossa, 16L 40. 

Frederick 11^ 16, 40. 

t'nichtSy 196. 

Fungible thlnga, 219. 

Furian law, 821. 

Furhtm, % deUot obligation, 240 ; fwrtum 
man^^itym or ^trhtm nee vumU^ 
fccm, 240, 241. 



e 

Oaius. 16, 17; only a pnanomen, 17; bis 
works given legal antboiHy In the fifth 
century, 57 ; JntMMUmtt ot, discovered 
by Niebuhr,T2; one-tenth of the work 
lost, 74: wrote % oommentary on the 
Twelve Tables, 76. 

Gaul, effects of conquest ot by the Eo- 
mans, and by Hie wmana, 27. 

Ge/M, defined, 180; successiGn <^ 281. 

Oerman emperors fiivored the Soman 
law, and why, 1(L 40, 41. 

Glanville, EngUah law-writer, 48. 

Gloflsaiors, 8^ 86. 

Gracchi, the, 179. 

Gregorian code, 7, 66. 

Guardian and ward, 148-168. 

Guardian, sanction of (oimMIIm), 160. 

22 



Heur, Uable to the ftill extent of his prov- 
erb for debts of his ivedeoeasor, 268; 
generally became heir only with hia own 
consent 270 ; character oC not neccMarily 
confined to one purson, 272; no division 
sDowed between heirs except a fivctlona 
<«e, 278 ; must have been oom (or con- 
ceived) hi lifetime of testator. STTMH 
four classes of heirs by 118th Novel, 
287; appears as /omiMoe mwior In 
the Udammtum ptir aes tt M&rom, 
299 ; afterward distinct from famtUtu 
emptor, 800. 

JBeredttaSy a ret 4neorporalUt 161 ; dis- 
tinction of; flrom bonorum pottemUii 
aboUshed by Justinian, 178k 

Hermogenian code. 7, 06. 

Holy Boman Empve, 16; 40. 

JBbn&nxrpumy 800. 

Rypoffteca. 206-206; extended develop- 
ment of; 208. 



ifnf)eraA>r, 120. 
Impuberetjtuifari pornimt, 148. 

JH moiMMM viri, 189. 

If^antM, 149; Incapable of legal action, 

iii^emii, 116. 

Inheritance, either testamentaiy ox intes- 
tate, 260: a universal succession, 266; 
could not be partly testamentary and 
partly intestate, 266; devolved on heir 
the necessity of paying the legacies, 
867 ; ftised estates of deceased and of 
heir, 268; made hehr liable, to the fiill 
extent of his property, for the debts of 
his predecessor, 868; law of inheritance 
remodelled by Justinian, 286 ; intestate 
Inheritance older tium testamentary, 
290; a natural right to share in, recog- 
nized by Boman law, 817. 

If^wria^ a delict obligation, 248. 

Inofficious will, 817, 81S. 

IfutitiManM, 16; based on a similar 
woik of Gains, 16; prepared by whom. 
17; published with the digest, 17; con- 
tents of; 17. 18. 

Intestacy, a oiscreditable neglect, 297. 

Intestate inheritance, rules oi; 274. 

Italy, Justlnlan^s conquest of; 88 ; 
the Justinian law-books, 84. 

iZer, 188-180. 



Judeu, 60. 

Jitra in re ((nUenaX 182. 
JitrU peHM, 09. 
Juris prudentee^Oi. 
JurieooneuUi, 09; Inflneoce oC aft fini 
purely m<n«l, 66. 
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Jmlttie ntentare of Soma, only a tmaU 
portion extant, TO. • 

Jut eMU, 90; two ilgDUleatloiiB o^ 90. 

tAw/«Ma^90. 

Ju» gwHvm, 90, Identified with jfu no- 

Jvs Lam, 111. 

Jug 9uiftira2«, 98. 

/iM rsgp&ndendi^ 05-09. 

Jm9 vUae at fuoU, 190. 

Ju9ta eaiMa poaMMionU^ eet enti e l to 

uaueapio, 178. 
Jnstiniiin, liie chenoter a sabiect of con- 

trorersy, 5 ; oyertbiew the vandale aiid 

Ostrogotha, 4, 84 ; eatabHabed law-BchooI 

at Borne, 84. 



Labeo, head of a loeal Beet, 08. 

Land, distinction oC from other property, 
not vexy important in Boman law, 102. 

Lands, publio, poMessors o^ 179. 

LaUnl, 117. 

LaUnitat, 117. 

Law-books, written as early as 800 b. o^ 
02. 

Law-making power exercised by courts, 
101. 

Law-sdiools, Roman, 18, 84; coarse of 
study at, 18, 19; instruction at, given by 
lectures and recitations, 19. 

Law-writers, thirty-nine, represented in 
the Digest, 8. 

Lease, ordinary, not a^tM in r«, 200. 

Leases, perpetuiU, 199. 

Legacies, 208; could be made only to per- 
sons capable of receiving by inheritance. 
819, 820 ; substantially the same MjldA 
eommissa in time of Justinian, 825. 

L^gal history, necessity o( for comprehen- 
sion of any law-system, 58. 

Lf^tee, distinguished from heir, 819 ; de- 
pendent on testamentary heir, 819; re- 
oeired nothing, if estate went to intes- 
tate heir 821. 

Leo, the uaurian, issued a compendious 
code, to be used instead of the Corpus 
Juris, 24. 

Letting and hiring, a consensual contract, 
225. 

Lw AquiUcL, 248; Zeao FcUcidia, 822; 
Uae liiHa, 821 ; Lw Julia, 810-812 ; 
£e(B Papia Poppcwi, 810-812; I^x 
Pompeta de parrieidiU, 120; Leao 
Plaetoria^ 168 ; Leu VoeorUa^ 808, 809, 
821. 

Lex Romana ViHaothortun, 81, 70 ; con- 
tains the Sententias of Paulus, 70. 

UberaJizatiou of Boman law, 98. 

Libert, 108. 



L(b«Ha$, 10^ 

LtbHp«n»,%t. 

Literal contracts, 810. 

LocaUo eondueUo^ 881, 

Xoco^or, 228. 

XootM retiffiotua, 160. 

Lombards, their conquests In Italy, 8c 



Maine's '' Ancient Law,"" cited, 00, 185. 
Male heirs and stocks, preference o^ ie 

feudal law, 291 ; in primitive Germanic 

nsftg*Mf, 891. 
MandpaUo (or fnanoipium\ 86 ; belongs 

to Jua eivOe, 91. 
Manoipiwus peculiar status so called, 180, 

120. 
Mandata,!. 
Mandatary, 288. 

Mandate, a consensual oontraet, 825. 
Mandator^ 888. 
Mandaium, 288. 
ManwndeHo, 118. 

Manumission of slaves, modes ot, 111-118. 
ManunUseor^ 116. 
Manus, 189. 
Marriage, 188-148; greatly changed by 

Christianity cooperating with Germanu 

usages, 148-145 ; later Boman marriage, 

148. 
Married women, condition o( by English 

common law, 189. • 
Matrimoniuniy 104, 111. 
Maxims: paUr est quern nupUae de- 

monetrcint, 111 ; Partue eequiiur ven- 

trem. 111. 
Mawima capitis demXmMo, 108. 
Media capms deminuUo, 108. 
Minima capitis deminuHo^ 108. 
Minor, 180. 
Mixture, a mode of acquiring property, 

169. 
Modestinus, his works made a legal an . 

thority in the fifth oentory, 67. 
Mortmain, heathen Borne exempt from 

800. 
Mutmuny a recU contract, 817-880; not al 

lowed to support jEMxcto acf^eeta^ 886. 



Nameless agreements, 824. 
NdturaMs obUgatM, 868. 
Nautiicum. fenus, 220. 
NeoessarU Tieredes, 270. 
J^effotiorum gesioTy 288; 
J^es&tMn, 247. 
Non-use (non-userX 195. 
J^ovatio^m. 



jToMoafn. 

NsTBk, tlH, M ; nnuIlT mtttan bi Onak, 
SlT^; Sard 11^3»>t Wt. 



■M, llW OC Don tboTOutllj 

iHouomnitBdUttittnUTOtharHrtf* 
Bonun tew, Mt ; iniH from eonfiut <. . 
daHM, SST; miaH em eMKraMH. iST; 
maH «a (Mlata^ IM : oUlaMloni «k 
3<K<<<; «nr UDd* ^ tSMU; notnl 

ttoB o( UB; (Ml ^ BMonl ___„_ 
tliiDi,«a-lH; HbatMaaMMrlMJuHt, 
US; aUlcMloau towM jtiM; SU^ SM ; 
alillcmtloiiiwbnn tbMtminigr "- 
on« ((«U«r or man tbu on* on 

OcvupoND, 1«4. 

Oeooiiiiiitg of pntitla lukdi, not v 



J-DlMt- 

Ps^dIiii, parbipa tha grtmttat «f 
ftw-wiifin, tl; pot to dMtb b] 
allLll; utbiB' of ■boot on*'— 
tbsD^rat, X; hb wrfUagf 



««uli>n,S80. 

PaUrfamUta*. lOT, 111. 

Patrla ptttttat, 10T, IIS; pcnnn cxm- 
tond ^, ll»-in ; hov K am* to be 
HoqitM ud nphsM b* tbe SaDUi, 
in, 131: RMmB^ In Hmia dwee tbi 
pomr <rf bubud orar wllk In EDgnih 
wmmoB kw, ISt ; rMnkted nndar Um 
■mpli^ I3S ; sonnind bf idoptfoai ud 
br *RO«tlrxL ISO; bow tarmfaiitaL 
1«: IbmiditlaD of ^ bndlT, tn. 

FMnHHi«,nB. 

Puhu, MitlKir (rf MiMiith «f llu need, 
10; hUwritUwi iwdrcd On ooUuit^ 
of law In thoJUtb oantDiT, ST; a-Om- 
ttaeot,^ 



tboM e^Xf^ 110; 



from «mH« VMdlMo, ML 
FtnoDul, u dlitlncnlilied froo) tarHtoriiL 

i^dmvi, MS) dimnfuUbM ttvra % 
wAiMiMe: in^oontnot, lU, IM 

Amiw TphTMo law FOBtltT). IN; m ■ 
Da^Amvt *)r B crimtt ». 



ITS; gini rlHto ii*yoa}>iaK. tr Mcom- 
puMO bj ftMUjIdw Ukd JHita aotiMi 
WKHKiiMft, ITS; men poaMuion. •■ t 
fbnndlllan of le«l rigbU, ITU. 

" •aftoiS.n*. 

"! »; j>a*iinink,MS; jmhMwM 

" UtttiHndietafvn.sa. 

*] «D;edlotoCM. 

". ^mgrituu, «1; pn>(or AM 

omMUNaWiK SS8. 
■nMorin wUkTioa. SOI. 
'VttKiriwn, in, 178, M3 ; dlitlnsiilih*d 



ni ; In Ewikb law, 1 
PMnto lur, 14; vnlnn 

Roao p tnt, prlMtod tatlHri^ lb* Hfk nd 
ndgn ot Jnitlidu, Bk 

Pmmllut, * !«*] Mct. >S. 
J'nmrator, «<t 3»; promratar inram 
nkMLlSBL 

Avni^MM-, Sit. 

Pnv«^< nrlooilr oIhuUImI. 1H^ 1M; 
modM tf uqnlibig, IW; pn>p«nr Wk- 
si fron u tnomr irmt to tha •ttto. 

PnbUo kw, U: PubUa law irf CbrvM 
iftirA dbtbHtl^ Bomu,iiid ana 1^ 



--,. -, oUlneiM, Ml. HI. 

Bw) aoDtntcM, HTidld not ill h*TC fm- 
oUte nimaa, IM; wan. moMlr, taitm 

J&ftSVwonB ot 1M-1«>. 

nwiolpi, nboUsbad t^ 



u«olpl,iibc 
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fMO wkoneipL 8T, 115; rm priwitast 
IM; TM pubkciHk 166; rm r MffJ om U t 
IM; rM«MncM,lM; r§i «tMM<flM,166; 
rM «oM, 172. 

Bu QuoUdianae (of Galu), 17. 

BMerlpt spedM of mwinfloript, Tl. 

Rueripta^ 7. 

Renporua prudmUium^OLn, 

BestUuHo in UUtgrumy 1^ 

Bfdieule, Bonuu ■naoepttbillty to, MS. 

RipuariAn FraiikA, 28. 

Soman law, bifltofy oi; diridod Into tbree 
perioda, 06; prevailed In Weetern Ba- 
rope after the barbarian oonaneatBi 81 ; 
revival in the atndy o( at tbe b^^innlng 
of the twelfth oantnxy, 81 



SalHniana, a legal aeet. 68. 

SaorarMnivm^ ttae of, in proaeentiona ft>r 
money, 80; in action to reoovar land, 
86. 

SaliaD Franks, 2a 

Savigny, proved the oontlniied nae of the 
6of7>«« «/tir<« in Ita^, during the ndddle 
af^eB,88. 

Saxona, vidt ** Anglea and Sazona.^ 

Bcaevola, Q. Muciaa. 9 ; tiio first to treat 
law scientiflcaUy, 62, 98. 

Schools (or secta) of hw in the reign of 
Aagnstns, 62, 68 ; natore of difTeranoea 
between, 68, 64. 

Senatut consultum Maeedondamim^ 264 ; 
8e. OrphiUamum^ 284; A. TtrktOia^- 
mim, 286,811. 

SmUenHat Bsoeptas (of PaahiaX 70. 

6l0n». 106. 

ServUuUi^ 182-196; praedial, or penon- 
al, 180 ; MTvi^tM praedtorum r^iaH- 
corum^ 186 ; wrviiut pnudiomm ttr- 
Ixmorwm^ 186, 187: 9«tf>Uu» in faoien^ 
do could not exist, 189, 190 ; personal, 
190-196. 

SigiBmnnd. the Burgnndlan, published a 
ooQcictioQ of Boman law, 82. 

Blavery, 109 ; belonged to the/iM grniUvm^ 
109 ; orifiin of, 110. 

Slaves, had no legal personality, 11^ their 
ajtrency in legal traasactions, aa ma8ter'*B 
iDBtruiments, 114: if appointed heira, 
were n«ce8mri4 Mr«d», 271, 806, 818; 
frequently appointed heira, whao teata- 
tor doubted solvency of his eatate, 818. 

Social War, 117. 

SoeietM rpartnerafalp), a cotusmual con- 
tract 226, 280-282; toeUtoB Morum 
bonorum^ 281 ; todeku aUoi/^ut nsga- 
UaUonis, 281; woUtat leonHtnOs 281: 
heir did not succeed to the position and 
duties of deceased partner, 866. 

Society— Vids '' SooUtcur 

JtooM (partners), 280. 




A>teMo, 246 ;«aliiMoifuMM, 

eiptoMoaHo. 167; diflbrent vlows on, m- 

tertalned by the flablnians and Fmcb* 

Hans, 167. 
8!pond0O^ employment off In stlpulattoiUL 

210. 

io, species of obligations, 207, 210 
thx«e kinds oi; 106. 
iMo, 210; required partiea to be in 

presence of each other, 212; might be 

reduoed to wrMng, 216; not allowed to 

support jKieto cul0soia, 286. 
SMptUator, 210. 
auMUuHofnOgaria, 896, 818 ; tuMUMo 

vupiUafU, 296, 818. 
Bubstitatlon, f>id6 "■ aubttUuHor 
Suioceflslon, universal, 866. 
£M heredM, 184; succeeded to eatato to 

ease of intestacy, 879. 
aui*uHt,lV{,U9. 
Sulplcius, pnpu of Bcaevola, 62. 
Superfldaiy, 197, 198. 
Super/Msa, 197, 198. 



Testament (testammtumy, originaOy a 
formal sale, 87; nature ot 2W; errors 
in, how reetified, 278; Usktmenium oa- 
kOh eomUiU, 298; Ustammtum in 
prodnotu, 298; iettamsntum per om 
etlibram, 299. 

Testators, more restricted under Boman 
than English bw, 818. 

Theodorici, the Ostrogoth, published a col- 
lectton of Boman law, 81. 

Theodoelan Code, 7, 8. 

TheophiluB, professor of law, aided in dxo- 
—^— the ""InsatiOiaMtr 17. 



paraig' 
Triboniai 



>nian, law minister of Justinian, 6, 

2V«<e^l80. 

Tkdor, 180 ; distinguiahed from onroCpr, 

168. 
Twelve Tablea, Code ot, 74; little moro 

than a statement of pftvlonshr-ozlatlng 

law, ezoept In respect t»i>iiftMo law. To; 

how flur extant, 76. 



Ulpian, the moat proUfio of Bonum kw> 
writen, 10; author of one-third of tha 
Digest, 10: his works made a legal au- 
thority in the filth century, 67. 

Uncertain person, appointmant oC aa hair 
not vaUd, 807. 

Unconstitutionality of atatatea in 
can taw, 108. 

IJniveraal suooeaalon, 966. 

IJsuary, 196. 
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tJiuoapiAii (Mtucapto\ 9^ ITS: period re- 

qobed Ibr, eztanded l^ Jmamm, 17& 
CTsufraetCiMii^HMliMX 191-105; ofmsMj, 



not reeognindf IMt 
(Tsnlhietiuuy, 191. 
£>iM, marriage bjr, 141. 
C^iM, apedee of vfofriwli 181, 1ML 



Ferbal eontnati, 909-41fi. 

Vfo, 188-185. 

Tliulaav IISL 

RiMfiooNan, 84. 
rwifefa ftj. 

7a6oiilankw,8Q6^808;8IL 



\ righta oi; 188. 
,»a, tuTaJld in oertalii oaaea, 974, 9T5t 
yaint ti patmfamUku to maka awfli 
iMosnlnd in Soma kwig bedbiv tiia 
Twelve Tablea, 297: originally made in 
comiMa evHata^ 897; first pkbeian 
wiDa, 998; written (pnkorian) willa, 94, 
800, 801; pabBe willa, 808; in time oi 
Jnattnian, 808; wttneaaea to, 809; in- 
offldoiia wiDa, 817; wiOa made in pro- 

WItiMaaeB, to WiDa, 808. 

Writing materiala of the andanta, 71, 171 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS* 

A History of Roman Literature. 

By Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. (Bonn), Pro- 
fessor in the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve University; Editor of Thucydides, Plautus, 
Quint us Curtius, etc.; Associate Editor, American 
Journal of Archaeology. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid. 

This is similar in method and treatment to its 
well-known companion volume, Fowler's " History 
of Ancient Greek Literature,'' but is kept within a 
somewhat less compass. It contains a continuous 
account of the progress of Roman literature, with 
biographical sketches of the writers, from Livius 
Andronicus to Boethiud. The numerous selections 
from the works of the Roman writers are given for 
the most part in English translations, because so 
many of those who may use the book read Latin with 
difficulty, or not at all, that selections in the original 
would be of little use. Moreover, excellent books of 
selections in Latin are easily accessible, such as 
Cruttwell and Banton's Specimens of Roman Litera- 
ture^ Tyrrell's Anthology of Latin Poetry^ and Gude- 
man*s Latin Literature of the Empire. As compared 
with other short histories of Roman literature, this 
book is distinguished for its completeness and for 
the large number of selections from the works of the 
ancient authors. Several portraits of distinguished 
Romans also add an interesting feature to the work. 

b. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



LITERATURES OF THE WORLD* 

Edttsd by EEflyiUND G06SE, 
Hon. M.A. of TriDity College, Cambridge. 



Ancient Greek Literature. 

By Gilbert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. i2nio. Cloth, $1.50. 

** An illuminating history of Greek literature, in which learning is enlivened 
and supplemented by literary skill, by a true sense of the ' humanities.' The 
reader feels that this is no book of perfunctory erudition, but a labor of love, 
pniormed by a scholar, to whom ancient Greece and her literature are exceed- 
ingly real and vivid. His judgments and suggestions are fuU of a personal 
fresh sincerity ; he can discern the living men beneath their works, and give us 
his genuine impression of them."— Z.^>m^ Da$7y CknmicU, 

** A fresh and stimulating and delightful book, and should be put into the 
hands of all ycyng scholars. It will make them understand, or help to make 
them understand, to a degree they have never yet understood, that the Greek 
writers over whom they have toiled at school are living literature after all." 

— Westminster Gazette, 

** Mr. Murray's style is lucid and spirited, and, besides the fund of infop 
mation, he imparts to his subject such fresh and vivid interest that students 
will find in these pages a new impulse for more profound and exhaustive study 
of this greatest and most immortal of all the world's literatures.'* 

—PMiladelpMta Public Ledger, 

*' The admirable perspective of the whole work is what one most admires. 
Tlie reader unlearned in Greek history and literature sees at once the relation 
which a given author bore to his race and age, and the current trend of thought, 
as well as what we value him for to-day. . . . As an introduction to the study 
of some considerable portion of Greek literature in English translations it will 
be found of the very highest usefulness." — Boston Herald. 

.** Professor Murray has written an admirable book, clear in its arrange- 
ment, compact in its statements, and it is one, we think, its least scholarly reader 
must feel an instructive and thoroughly trustworthy piece of English criti- 
cism."— Aw York Mail end Express, 

" Professor Murray has contributed a volume which shows profound schol- 
arship, together with a keen literary appreciation. It is a book for scholars 
as well as for the general reader. The author is saturated with his subject, 
and has a rare imaginative sympathy with ancient Greece." 

-^TJU Interior y Chicago, 

''Written in a style that is sometimes spasmodic, often brilliant, and 
always fresh and suggestive." — New York Snn, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, .NEW YORK. 
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rWEPmETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 



Caesar's Commentaries. 

By John H. Westcott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Edition of seven books, $1.25. Edition 
of four books, $i.io. 

In the introduction to this volume the editor presents 
the character of Caesar to the student not merely as the 
conqueror of Gaul and the author of the Commentaries, 
but as a real human being — one of the most powerful 
factors in the history of the world. Two editions have been 
issued : one containing the whole of the seven books ; the 
other the first four books only, omitting text and notes of 
Books V, VI, and VII, leaving the introduction and 
vocabulary the same. The vocabulary is brief and com- 
pact, without such scientific and philological matter as 
would be beyond the grasp of the average high-school 
pupil. The text is fully and appropriately illustrated, not- 
ably in regard to the account of Cassar's army, its organi- 
zation, tactics, military engineering, etc. The notes to 
Books I and II are unusually full and comprehensive, con- 
taining many grammar references; the notes to the last 
books are briefer, directed mainly to following the narrative 
and allowing more rapid reading of the text. A bibliog- 
raphy is given, suggesting the best books for. the teacher's 
collateral reading or study. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



CLASSICAL DICTIONARY^ 



Appletons' Latin 

(Latin-English and English-Latin.) New 
and Revised edition, 1902. 

By J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Oxford, and 
Joseph F. Charles, B.A., City of London 
School. i22d Thousand. 927 pages, i2mo. 
Cloth, $i.5a 

This is a lexicon of classical Latin. Hence, a 
large number of archaic and post-Augustan words 
are omitted. In the present edition nearly all the 
important articles have been entirely rewritten, 
chiefly to introduce a greater number of quotations 
illustrating construction and usage. The historical 
and geographical notices have been increased in 
number and lessened in size, and etymologies have 
been added. The considerable changes in type and 
classification will make the work more intelligible, 
and so more useful. 

It is a sufficient commendation to say that in 
the revision the invaluable dictionary of Professor 
Georges has been closely followed. As a guide to 
the Latin language this book is practically without an 
equal and the Latin student will find it indispensable. 
It is a book of the highest practical utility, excep- 
tionally clear and exact. 

D. APPLETON and COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 



A History of the Middle Ages. 

By Dana Carleton Munro, Professor of 
European History, University of Wisconsin. 
1 2 mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 

In A History of the Middle Ages the author has 
succeeded in supplying a text-book for the use of high 
schools, colleges, and the general student, which is clear, 
comprehensive, directive of thought, and yet one which is 
not too long to be completed in the time usually allowed 
for the subject. 

Beginning at the earliest date advised by the Committee 
of Seven, the History of the Middle Ages covers the 
period from the organization of the Christian Church to the 
close of the thirteenth century. Each of the twenty chap- 
ters in the book is headed by a summary of the contents, 
which enables the student to keep a true perspective of 
events. 

The interest of the student is sustained through the 
most confused periods of the Middle Ages by the steady 
vision of the author and the skill with which he binds 
masses of detail into such unity that each period interprets 
both the one preceding and the one following it. Mere 
dates, and the details of wars and conflicts, are subordi- 
nated to the more important consideration of cause and 
result in national development. 

A History of the Middle Ages is planned to pre- 
pare the student for its companion volume, A History of 
Modern Europe, the two giving a unified, coherent, and 
well balanced presentation of all that it is most important 
the student should know of both periods. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 



A History of Modern Europe. 

By Merrick Whitcomb, Professor of Modem History. 
University of CincinnatL laino. Cloth, $i.io. 

Beginning where the History of the Middle Ages 
ends, at the close of the thirteenth century, the author of A His- 
tory OF Modern Europe traces the transition of feudalism 
into modem forms of government and brings modem insight and 
■research to bear upon his treatment of the growth of nations. 

The book reviews graphically the events of the more recent 
centuries of European history, and the political, social, and intel- 
lectual evolution in which events become incidents. 

The great stress laid upon the contemporary period strikes 
a new note in harmony with the changed attitude which the 
American schools of history have taken toward the past. This 
differentiates Professor Whitcomb's History of Modern 
Europe from its predecessors and focuses the attention of the 
student upon the underiying principles of growth which have led 
to present-day conditions. 

Greater emphasis than is usual in modem histories of equal 
length is laid upon the essential features of English History in 
order that the book may meet the needs of those who choose, or 
who are obliged, to omit the year devoted to English Historv 
recommended by the Committee of Seven. 

With the references included in this History of Modern 
Europe, and the manuals published in connection with the 
Twentieth Century Series of Text Books, the subject 
may easily be amplified to suit each teacher's individual preference. 

A History of Modern Europe is unique and timely 
in< the careful and scholarly attention given the organic growth and 
development of the colonial idea. With the rapidly increasing 
duties of the United States toward colonial dependencies a text- 
book emphasizing these pcnnts has become a necessity. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 



A History of the British Nation. 

By George M. Wrong, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Toronto. i2mo. Cloth, J1.30. 

Next to the history of his own country the pupil in the 
American school is interested in that of England, and also of 
Scotland and Ireland, for there the beginnings of American 
political, social, and intellectual life must be studied. 

The aim of this book is, first of all, to explain clearly the 
growth of the political institutions of England. What is 
most remarkable in English history is the steady, resistless 
development from the rule, in the earlier periods, of the 
King, assisted by a few nobles, to the supremacy in the 
present day of the House of Commons, representing the 
masses of the nation. The Kings, however, were real rulers 
in the earlier centuries, and it is fitting that special attentioh 
should be given to such strong characters as Henry II, 
Edward I, Henry VIII, and the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. 
In the last two centuries it is ministers like Walpole, the two 
Pitts, Peel, and Gladstone who figure most conspicuous. y. 

The author has aimed to be not only instructive but in- 
teresting, and he has succeeded in packing into an attractive 
and not very large volume the really salient things in Eng- 
lish history. 

\ manual of suggestions for teachers is furnished with the 
volume, and a carefully selected list of references for further 
courses of reading will also be provided. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 



REVISED NEW EDITION^ 



The Presidents of the United States. 

By John Fiske, Carl Schurz, Robert C. Winthrop, Daniel G. 
Oilman, William Walter Phelps, George Ticknor Curtis, George 
Bancroft, John Hay and others. Edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. New and revised edition with complete life of William McKinlcy 
and sketch of Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated with steel engravings acd 
photogravures. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. Half Morocco, or Half Calf, $6.00. 



This book has been the standard authority for many years and 
justly so. Its list of contributors lifts it far above the commonplace, 
and infinitely removes it from the possibility of political coloring or 
sectionalism. The article on President McKinley gives a brief and 
accurate resume of the Spanish war while the book as a whole is a 
composite review of the constitutional history of the United States 
with the White House as the keynote. 



*' A book well worth owning, for reading and for reference." — The Outlook. 

'* Such a work as this can not fail to appeal to the pride of patriotic Americans. '^ 
— CiUcago Died. 

• ** A monumental volume, which no American who cares for the memory of the 
public men of his country can afford to be without." — New Yjork Mail and Express, 

*' A valuable addition to both our biographical and historical literature, and 
meets a want long recognized." — Boston Advertiser, 

*' A book which every one should read over and over again. . . . We have care- 
fully run through it, and laid it down with the feeling that some such book ought to 
find its way into every household." — New York Herald. 

^^ General Wilson has performed a public service in presenting this volume to the 
public in so attractive a shape. ,lt is full of incentive to ambitious youth ; it abounds 
m encouragement to every patriotic heart." — Charleston News ana Courier, 

"* It is precisely the book which ought to have a very wide sale in this country — 
a book which one needs to own rather than to read and lay aside. No common- 
school library or collection of books for young readers should be without it." — 
The Churchman, 

'* These names are in themselves sufficient to guarantee adequacy' of treatment 
and interest in the presentation, and it is safe to say that such succinct biographies 
of the complete portrait gallery of our Presidents, written with such unquestioned 
ability, have never before been published." — Hartjord Courant 

** Just the sort of book that the American who wishes to fix in his mind the 
varying phases of his country's history as it is woven on the warp of the adminis- 
trations will find most useful. Everything is presented in a clear-cut way, and no 
pleasanter excursions into history can be found than a study of ' The Presidents of 
the United States.' ''—Philadelphia Press. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



EXPANSION OF TEIE REPUBUC SERIES. 



In this series the purpose is to show what have been the great devel- 
oping forces in the making of the United States as we now know them. 
"Sot only will territorial subjects be dealt with, but political, racial, and 
industrial. It is an important series, and the reception already accorded 
to it gives promise of real distinction for the entire set. 



Each Volume is an Illustrated lamo. 

The History of the Louisiana Purchase. 

By James K. Hosmer, Fh.D., LL.O. I1.25 net ; postage, la cents 
additional 

Ohio and Her Western Reserve. 

By Alfred Mathews. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional 

.The History of Puerto Rico. 

Bj R. A. Van Middeldyk. With an Introduction, etc., by Prof. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 

Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory. 

By Oscar Phelps Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 

Rocky Mountain Exploration. 

By Reuben Golp Thwaites, Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. $1.25 net ; postage, 12 cents additional. 



BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY^ 
The Conquest of the Southwest. 

The History of the Mexican Wars. Illustrated. 12010. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

** In style the narrative is clear, sin:iple, and graphic. The maps, 
plans, and illustrations provided add much to the interest ^nd value of 
the volume. 'Moderate— ^in spite of certain striking and even accusatory 
assertions — reasonable, thoughtful, absorbing, the book should become 
a classic of its kind." — Chicago Herald, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



GREAT COMMANDERS. 

Edhed by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

This series forms one of the most notable colkctions of books that has 
been published for many years. The success it has met with since the first 
volume was issued, and the widespread attention it has attracted, indicate 
that it has satisfactorily fulfilled its purpose, vis., to provide in a popular 
form and moderate compass the records of the lives of men who have been 
conspicuously eminent in the great conflicts that established American in- 
dependence and maintained our national integrity and unity. Each biog- 
raphy has been written by an author especially well qualified for the task, 
and Uie result is not only a series of fascinating stories of the lives and deeds 
of great men, but a rich mine of valuable information for the student of 
American history and biography. 

Eacht tlmOf clothe gilt top^ $I«50 net 

Postaget it cente additional* 

NOW READY. 

Admiral Farragut - - - - By Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N^ 

General Taylor ----- By General O. O. Howard, U. S. A, 

General Jackson By James Parton. 

General Greene By General Francis V. Greene. 

General J. E. Johnston - - By Robert M. Hughes, of Virginia. 

General Thomas By Henry Coppee, LL. D. 

General Scott By General Marcus J. Wright. 

General Washington - - - By General Bradley T. Johnson. 

General Lee By General Fitzhugh Lee. 

General Hancock By General Francis A. Walker. 

General Sheridan By General Henry E. Davies. 

General Grant By General James Grant Wilson. 

General Sherman By General Manning F. Force. 

Commodore Paul Jones * - - - - By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

General Meade By Isaac R. Penkypacker. 

General McOellan By General Peter S. Michie. 

General Forrest By Captain J. Harvey Mathes. 

Admiral Poftef - By James R. Soley, late Assistant Secretai/ 
U.S. Navy. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
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